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THE progress of public opinion resembles the Homeric account 
of the chariots in which was transported the wood for the 
funeral of Patroclus, 
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Many are its vicissitudes and various its obstacles ; but if it ulti- 
mately attains the goal the lover of mankind has reason to be 
satisfied. An historical sketch of its career on most of the sub- 
jects connected with social happiness and improvement would be, 
if  pryowry | composed, an invaluable addition to our literature, 
and a great benefit to our more tangible and immediate interests. 
It has been remarked by Mr Hume, with his usual sagacity, 
that as we extend our views from the particular to the general, 
from individuals to communities, our reasonings become more 
sure, and our deductions less precarious. As the map of our 
destiny is unrolled, human affairs present a more steady and con- 
stant object of examination, and the rules to which they are sub- 
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ject are less fluctuating and arbitrary. Any latent bias will, 
after a certain period, inevitably develop itself, and produce 
results more and more remarkable as the time of its operation is 
more enlarged. Thus, though to speculate concerning the life 
of any given individual is a vague and doubtful guess, specula- 
tions concerning the lives of the human race are the daily subject 
of mercantile computation. This principle communicates a 
degree of certainty to human affairs without which, to borrow the 
felicitous expression of a living orator, “ History would be no 
better than an old almanack.” One of the strongest arguments 
for design in the system we inhabit is the adaptation of the mate- 
rial world to the instincts of the lower tribes of animated nature. 
Were the established order of things to be disturbed while the 
instincts of the brutes remain the same, they must inevitably 
perish, and were there no motives of action to which human con- 
duct might be referred, with a degree of certainty varying with- 
in moderate limits, all attempts at improvement would be vain, 
and all reasoning to the future from the past illusory. The best 
refutation of an error is its history. Many minds are totally in- 
aecessible to any other; nor is there any subject in the examina- 
tion of which this truth is more conspicuous than that which is 
distinguished by the name of political economy, and which pro- 
fesses to treat of the material causes that affect the prosperity of 
nations. Tor thisreason it has appeared tous not inexpedient to lay 
before our readers an outline of the progress of political economy 
as exemplified in the history of foreign countries, and especiall 
in the opinions of Turgot and Jean Baptiste Say,—names whic 
can never be mentioned by any one who has at heart the welfare 
of his species without the utmost gratitude and veneration. 
Sound theory reposes on ascertained facts. This since the 
days of Bacon has been an admitted truth among all philosophi- 
cal inquirers. But it has not been quite so generally remarked 
that, without some preconceived theory, the mere accumulation 
of historical facts is a drudgery which no man of genius will 
undertake. Unless the nial is furnished with some principle to 
which it can refer the phenomena it observes, not merely would 
the combination of these facts be fortuitous, but to retain them 
would be difficult, and to derive any benefit from them impossible. 
Unless there is some goal to which our efforts can be pointed, 
they will, however vigorous, be desultory and unproductive. To 
this craving of our nature must be ascribed all the captivating 
illusions which, in the early periods of society, were the motives 
that animated the student and encouraged the philosopher amid 
the disdain and persecution of their contemporaries. It was this 
powerful instinct which occasioned the dreams of the astrologer 
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Turgot—Say. — 3 
and the chimeras of the alchemist;—that created the splendid 
visions of political virtue and social happiness, in which the minds 
of the great and good in all ages sought refuge from the scenes 
of misery and wickedness by which they were surrounded. It is 
to this that Lord Bacon appeals, with all his unrivalled power of 
reason and illustration, when he calls men aside from the vain 
—~ of the shadowy phantoms by which they had hitherto 

een led astray, to those substantial objects which were of far 
more solid dignity, and tended directly to promote the welfare of 
society. The real exploits of Cesar = Alexander were, he 
says, far more glorious than the fabled deeds of Amadis and 
Palmerin. But the former encourage a generous activity, while 
the latter serve only to amuse a morbid fancy. As science ad- 
vances these opinions change; when the pile is complete the 
scaffolding is taken away. ‘The hope of reading the destinies of 
mankind in the stars of heaven had led to the investigation of 
facts which caused the discoveries of Galileo. The desire of 
finding the philosopher’s stone had brought to light unknown 
medicines. ‘The ambition and lavish“ expenditure of rulers and 
their favourites, in their turn produced different systems on which 
it was supposed was founded the opulence of nations. But as the 
obstacles from without, which this science had to overcome, were 
far more formidable than those by which the path of other inves- 
— was beset, as the fortunes of some, and the prejudices 
of all, opposed its growth, its progress was slow, and for a time 
almost imperceptible. The inquisition supposed themselves in- 
terested in resisting the discoveries of Galileo. The physicians 
in the time of Harvey supposed it to be their interest to deny 
the circulation of the blood. But the interest, real and apparent, 
of the vast bulk of mankind was the other way. The former, 
after a short but vindictive struggle, gave way to the latter. In 
these instances the wishes of mankind did not debauch their 
understandings. In most countries the earth was allowed to move, 
and the blood to circulate, without any argument from the hang- 
man to fix the one and make the other stagnant. But this was 
not the case with the doctrines of political economy ; merchants, 
manufacturers, agriculturists, trades, guilds, professions, callings, 
the rich monopolist, the poor dependant, the artizan afraid of 
competition, the banker dreaming of his gold, the minister brood- 
ing over fresh schemes of taxation, the noble jealous of his privi- 
lege, each after his kind, force, fraud, prejudice, rapine, ignorance, 
resisted with the desperate ferocity of wounded selfishness every 
step of that science which, by striking at the encroachments of 
each, endeavoured to promote the happiness of all. 

To trace the origin of these prejudices would be a task beyond 
our limits, From the earliest periods they display themselves 
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under different forms, enforced by different degrees of rigour. 
During the decay of the Roman empire, the contempt for indus- 
try was so great, and the oppression of the provincial cities so 
intolerable, that the ranks of the barbarians were filled with sol- 
diers who had renounced the name of Roman citizen for a condi- 
tion less dreadful and less degrading. ‘The system of personal 
servitude, on which the fabric of ancient society reposed, was 
altered but not destroyed, by the barbarians who overran the 
Roman empire. To live by the labour of others, at first the lot 
of the conquering tribe, long continued to be the undisputed 
se of its noble representatives. ‘The feudal system is an 
example of the subdivision of power carried to its furthest limits, 
as the Roman empire revived for a short time by the genius of 
Charlemagne. It was the example of the most complete centrality. 
Afterwards the gigantic dimensions of the Western empire shrink 
all at once into limits almost invisible. Wide is the difference 
between the petty lord of a lonely tower, and the mighty ruler 
of the West. Charlemagne, in his capitularies, has left us a 
lively picture of the condition of society in his day. His reign 
is the connecting link between the barbarous and the feudal sys- 
tem. He broke down the chief obstacles to union among those 
whom he found barbarians, and left subjects. He repelled the 
Saracens; he subdued the Saxons. When he died his vast em- 
pire fell to pieces; but the colossal edifice he had raised furnished 
the materials out of which thousands of diminutive structures 
were erected. The fragments of the mirror represented, on a 
smaller scale, the same features which had been reflected from its 
surface while yet unbroken. The social principle existed, and, 
imperfectly developed as it was, sought refuge in institutions 
which, vicious as they were, served awhile for its shelter and pro- 
tection. The domestic history of modern nations is a perpetual 
struggle between those who wish to labour for themselves and 
those who wish others to labour for them. Men confederated in 
towns could set at defiance the nobles who descended from their 
aeries to rob the traveller, and torture the peasant till he yielded 
to them the fruit of all his toil. Instead of open force recourse 
was had to loans and subsidies; as society advanced, the manner 
in which the same object was accomplished became more and 
more indirect. In one country the sovereign soid the right of 
working at particular trades; in another still more refined, by 
means of duties and custom houses, the state divided with mono- 
polists the spoil of their less-favoured fellow citizens. Sully 
thus describes, at a later period, the conduct of a patriot king :— 

‘Le roi venait de se laisser arracher une vingtaine d’édits, et je 
partais dans le dessein de faire une tentative auprés de lui, en faveur 
du peuple, lorsque je rencontrai la marquise de Vermeuil qui me de- 
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manda quel etait le papier que je tenais. Que pensez-vous faire de 
tout cela, me dit-elle?—Je pense, madame, faire des remonstrances 
au roi.—Et pour qui donc, monsieur, voudriez-vous que le roi, fit 
quelque chose, si ce n’est pour ceux qui sont ses cousins, parens et 
maitresses ?—Tout ce que vous dites, madame, lui répliquai-je, serait 
bon si S. M. prenait l’argent dans sa bourse; mais lever cela sur les 
marchands, artisans, laboureurs et pasteurs, il n’y a aucune appa- 
rence: ce sont eux qui nourrissent le roi et nous tous; ils ont bien 
assez d’un maitre, sans avoir tant de cousins, de parens et de mal- 
tresses 4 entretenir.” 


Sometimes the church grounded its right to enormous re- 
venues on the pretence of distributing alms to their lawful proprie- 
tors; sometimes the nobles asserted their claim to a tenth of the 
farmer’s profit, because it was an inherent privilege of their order; 
sometimes the inhabitants of vast countries have been compelled 
to toil for strangers without respite and without remuneration— 
nothing is more inventive than the genius of oppression. Valen~ 
tinian obliged his subjects to pay for the air * they breathed; in 
our Henry the Second’s time a lady gave the favourite of the 
day 500 pullets for leave to sleep with her own husband; in 
Louis the Fourteenth’s time the peasant was compelled to pur- 
chase an article he did not want to increase the revenue of the 
sovereign. ‘The same injustice and partiality have been trans- 
mitted from age to age, under different forms suited to the taste 
and habits of the day. Charlemagne, enlightened as he was, did 
not shake off the prejudices of the age with regard to ecclesias- 
tical foundations. He was quite aware of the abuses which had 
—" into the church, and reprehends them with great severity, 
and even sarcasm; but at the same time, he declares that all 
property consecrated to the church or to a monastery must be 
inalienable. Indeed, the estates of monasteries were often con- 
ferred on the express condition that the descendants of the donor 
should be maintained and lodged at the expense of the body 
receiving them, and though, in the course of time, it always 
happened that the estate remained when the obligation was for- 
gotten, yet the right was often exercised with great harshness 
and oppression. When arms were the only pursuit of the no- 
bility, and the plunder of their enemies and the caparison of 
their horses their chief disposable wealth, nobles who, whether 
by reason of their delicate frame or any other cause, were unfit 
for war, were condemned to celibacy and want; the same lot 
befel the women of that class who, for whatever reason, were 
sacrificed to the splendour of their families. To ensure some 
subsistence for those wretched victims, innumerable convents and 
monasteries were founded, called sometimes “ duplices,’”’ because 
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individuals of both sexes were admitted among them ; so fully 
were they considered the patrimony of particular families, that 
they were sold, exchanged, divided, and disposed of by will like 
other property. These monasteries were rather the refuge of 
misery than of devotion—till, from the relaxation of discipline 
which such a practice engendered, they were gradually broken 
up and incorporated with other foundations of a less objection- 
able character. In consequence of the ignorance and | 
during the 10th, 11th, _ 12th centuries, of the secular clergy, 
it was natural for the people to look with peculiar favour and 
confidence upon the regular orders. During this period, the 
number of convents and monasteries continued rapidly to in- 
crease in every part of Europe, and at length arrived at such por- 
tentous numbers, as by their example and practice seriously to 
diminish the substance and lessen the numbers of the indus- 
trious classes. The law of entails was of later origin, and 
tended with no less activity to —- accumulation. Per- 
manent or increasing property is of the very essence of all 
aristocratical institutions; on it their main pretension to 
respect is necessarily founded. But, with regard to the 
clergy, it is merely collateral, for the real dignity of that body 
must always depend on its zeal in the pursuit of heavenly, and 
its moderation in the search of temporal blessings—qualities 
rather hostile than favourable to the acquisition of enormous 
wealth. No candid reasoner can deny, that the right of be- 
queathing an ge | is entirely the creature of positive law; but 
as the existence of property is identified with that of society, it 
was made first stable, whence arose its exclusive enjoyment— 
afterwards exchangeable, whence arose contracts—afterwards 
transmissible after death, whence arose testaments and succes- 
sion. This privilege was never extended by the Greek or 
Roman legislature beyond a single generation. Such a permis- 
sion weal have limited instead of enlarging the right of pro- 
perty, as it would have prevented one generation from exercisin 
an equal power over the soil with that by which it was pensetied 
The Roman “vulgaris substitutio” was no more than the a 
eye of a second heir in case the first should happen to fail. 
he “ pupillaris substitutio” was substituting by a secret be- 
uest the name of another person to that of the infant heir. 
These institutions were not intended to extend the power of a 
testator over the third generation, but for other purposes wiser 
and more natural—first, to avoid the disgrace which adhered to 
the memory of one who, after his death, could find no represen- 
tative—secondly, to guard the pupil against the machinations of 
his next of kin; in like manner the fiduciary trusts were intended 
only to evade the technical severity of the Roman law. During 
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the republie, they were dependent on the fidelity of the trustee, 
or the caprice of the pretor. Augustus was the first who turned 
this equitable duty into a rigid obligation,—but different maxims 
prevailed in Europe. The feudal system brought along with it 
at different times, in various countries, this inevitable conse 
quence. Benefices, at first conferred during the pleasure of the 
sovereign, afterwards for life, became at length hereditary—they 
were the great object of legal study and attention—they were 
transferred from France and Italy to Salamanca and Westminster 
Hall, and to establish perpetuities soon became the chief object 
of every powerful aristocracy. Charles Martel laid the founda- 
tion of the feudal system in France, but it was not completed 
till the feeble reign of Charles le Chauve. ‘That monarch, 
finding himself unable to resist the incursions of the Danes and 
Saxons, turned the benefices into fiefs, in order to ingratiate 
himself with the nobility. The dignity of court, which up to 
that time had been at the disposal of the crown, became heredi- 
tary; every right, natural and civil, was successively swallowed up 
by the usurping nobles; the people became slaves, the monarch 
a cypher ; and, at the end of the second race, Laon, Soissons, and 
Compiegne were all the dominions that remained to the de- 
scendant of Charlemagne. France was covered with fiefs; the 
property of cranes in the forest—the right to hunt in them—the 
escort of merchants travelling to fairs—the public stores—the 
right to bees in the woods, were all fiefs. Originally fiefs were 
of two kinds, salic and allodial: the first was a mere military 
tenure ; the second, and by far the most common, arose from the 
surrender of property by the owner to some powerful noble, in 
order afterwards to enjoy it with some tolerable security. This 
transaction was called ‘*commendare” (Ducange Gloss. Med. 
et Inf. Lat.), and to it may be traced the origin of by far the 
greater number of fiefs. Every noble possessor established 
such laws as pleased him in his own territories. Hence the 
infinite number of local customs which, before the revolution, 
were the scourge of France. One noble gave himself the right 
of sitting at church among the canons booted, and with a falcon 
on his fist—another established it as a law that, while his wife 
was in labour, his vassal should beat the ponds to keep the frogs 
quiet—another devised the law of prelibation, &c. &c., on which 
our page is too modern for any commentary. 

The contemporaries of the early period of dissolution were 
surrounded by perpetual terrors—the documents of those dreary 
ages which have been transmitted to us, bear ample marks to 
the distress and consternation which prevailed almost universally. 
The Day of Judgment was supposed to be near at hand—* appro- 
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pin quante mundi termino,” is the common phrase with which the 
charters and testaments of the age begin. Commerce, in the true 
sense of the word, was at an end—the spirit of liberty was almost 
quenched—the servitude of the great bulk of mankind appeared 
irrevocable and complete—the history of savages or wild beasts 
in a forest would be almost as instructive as the detail of the 
sanguinary conflicts between the petty oppressors to whom the 
greater portion of Europe was subservient. The calenture of the 
Crusades, the most singular instance of folly which the annals of 
history supply, at length rid the people from swarms of their 
oppressors. Who could have predicted that the raving of a 
fanatic would occasion the emancipation of the commons— 
the mitigation of personal servitude—the revival of industry 
—the dawn of commerce, and the rise of that glorious constella- 
tion of Italian republics, shedding, during their meridian influ- 
ence, so bright an influence over mankind, and, even in their 
decline, remaining the cynosures of all refinement? But so it 
was. Europe began to breathe more freely, every succeedin 
moment of comparative freedom increased her strength, the path 
of freedom and glory lay before her, and to that path she con- 
tinued at every fresh interval of respite to return.* Nor is it 
less surprising that this furious outbreak of a race, careless of all 
but military glory, should have caused the triumph of the gown 
over the sword, and have led to the final submission of brutal 
violence to civil authority. While the tyrants of their respective 
districts were fighting for the recovery of the Holy Land, the 
administration of justice became more Axed and equitable. ‘The 
clergy succeeded to the authority that they had abandoned—they 
took the labourer under their protection, and though their pro- 
tection was certainly not gratuitous, at that critical period of his- 
tory, it was worth its price. This alliance between the church 
and the vassal excited the jealousy of the nobles; but it was too 
late. Backed by a wise and patriotic sovereign, Justice, though 
her sword was sometimes blunted, and her balance not always 
even, advanced with a firm step, amid the castled dens of tyranny, 
amid the vaults, dungeons, and oubliettes provided by the nobles 
for their vassals, to strike the chains from the limbs of the serf, 
and to loosen the yoke of the oppressor—the harbinger of 
better days. 
* Simul alba nautis 

Stella refulsit, 

Defluit saxis agitatus humor, 

Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 

Et minax quod sic voluere, ponto 

Unda recumbit.” 


* St Louis, 
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Fifteen years after the second crusade, the ships of Bremen 
and Lubeck rode at anchor in the ports of Syria—the Mediter- 
ranean was covered with the fleets of Genoa and Venice and 
Barcelona. Then was drawn up at Barcelona the first collection 
of maritime law which the modern world had seen. Even the 
assizes of Jerusalem, imbued as they are with the feudal spirit, 
bear a strange and reluctant testimony to this new element 
which was rapidly mixing itself with human affairs; nor was 
industry slow to avail itself of these advantages. The crusaders 
always preferred artisans for soldiers to the mere peasant in their 
ranks, and much valuable knowledge was by their means im- 
ported into Europe. In Damascus the crusaders learnt to forge 
metals and embroider tissue; in the Greek towns they learnt 
the management of the silk-worm. ‘The glass manufacturing of 
Tyre gave rise to the splendid works of Venice, the just admira- 
tion of the middle ages. ‘Together with a vast quantity of other 
plants, the crusaders transplanted the sugar cane from Tripoli to 
Sicily; and it is to them we are indebted for the use of windmills. 
The effect of these discoveries may be’ judged of when we recollect 
that even the Sieur de Joinville, a man of high rank and consi- 
deration, supposed “ pepper and cinnamon to be the growth of the 
terrestrial paradise, and that spices were fished up from the Nile, 
whither they were wafted by the winds.” From this moment, the 
middle class, the tiers-etat, the bourgeoisie, began, as an indus- 
trious writer has observed, to signify people of different station and 
intellect from those whom it was formerly supposed to compre- 
hend. Instead of the vilain corvéable and taillable a plaisir, it 
included the able lawyer, the opulent merchant, the learned 
physician; under the shadow of royalty it grew up to respect 
and consideration. Another class, too strong to belong to the 
first, and not strong enough to belong to the second class, 
varied the old division of society into the “scorticati” and the 
*‘ scorticanti.” Other ideas became familiar—the words parlia- 
ment, states general, and charters came into use; this was the 
consequence of the necessity to which the crusades had reduced 
the ane caste. Commerce asserted its inherent freedom ; while 
at Byzantium, bread, wine, oil, and every kind of provision were 
in the hands of monopolists—they coeuisned freely in the Me- 
diterranean under the flags of Venice and Genoa. Wherever 
the crusaders came at this period of history, they brought with 
them the true principles of commerce. They first instituted the 
system of factories and consuls, which were the model of similar 
establishments in after times; the kings of Jerusalem conferred 
upon them many rights, and some territorial possessions. Such 
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were the effects of an event which seemed to be calculated only 
for the dissemination of bigotry, and the destruction of human life. 

The Italian republics nobly fulfilled the task assigned to them. 
The great cause of social freedom was never served more effec- 
tually, and, by a just dispensation, the prosperity of particular 
states which had thus lashed their fortune to the welfare of man- 
kind was never more brilliant. Even now the enormous wealth 
of their citizens fill us with astonishment. The Peruggh and 
Bardi, two houses at Florence, advanced to Edward IlI a sum 
not much short of a million of money, and this when the price 
of money was five or six times as dear as it is at present. ‘They 
furnished the first clear, convincing, and unanswerable proof that 
unlimited produce is the true secret of commercial wealth—with 
them monopoly was the forerunner of decay. ‘There is extant a 
very striking speech, delivered in 1427 to the great council of 
Venice by the Doge Thomas Mocenigo, on the resources and 
commerce of the Venetian commonwealth. ‘The object of the 
speaker was to avert a war, which might endanger, if it did not 
altogether destroy, the magnificent structure of prosperity which 
had been raised with so much toil, and cemented with so much 
wisdom. 


** You,” said he, “ are the only nation to whom sea and land alike 
are open—you are the channel of all wealth—you are the people who 
supply the world with what is necessary for its support—the universe 
is interested in your welfare—the gold of the world is brought to 
you; happy in maintaining the tradition of a peaceful policy, while 
Europe is convulsed with war. As for me, while a breath of life 
remains to me, I will adhere to the policy of Peace. It has always 
been my object to take care that the interest of public loans should be 
discharged every six months, and in this object it has been my 
fortune to succeed ; it only depends on yourselves to preserve our 
affairs in actual prosperity, by imploring the Most High, that you 
may persevere in the blessed system which, up to this hour, you 
have chosen to pursue. Persevere in it, and you will be formidable, 
and the possessors of all the wealth of Christendom. Abstain as you 
would from ruin, from seizing on the property of others, and from an 
unjust war—these are crimes which God will surely punish ; then, 
they who had ten thousand ducats will find themselves with one 
thousand—he who had ten houses will remain with one, and so in 
proportion ; then there will be an end of wealth, of credit, of reputa- 
tion—from masters you will become servants; and of whom ?—of 
soldiers, of a military rabble, of the very bands whom you are fixed 
to have. Strangers have often, by choosing you as arbitrators, done 
homage to your wisdom. Persevere then for your own sake and the 


sake of your children in that system to which you owe such vast 
prosperity.” 
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And then, unfolding the splendid picture of national wealth, 
he asks his countrymen— 


“ What can ruined nations afford to give them in exchange for 
merchandize? and what will become of their capitals, encroached 
upon by the pressing exigencies of war?” 


Even then the wise saw what the foolish can no longer help 
seeing, that war and prosperity are incompatible; nor was the 
progress of Milan and Genoa less astonishing. Genoa had her 
colonies in the Archipelago and the Black Sea. The bank of 
St George was the rival of that of Venice, and rendered the 
same services to the commonwealth. But Genoa, under the in- 
fluence of a rapacious oligarchy, soon lost sight of the true 
principles of commerce, and in their administration is to be found 
the first example of the grant of exclusive privileges to a com- 
pany in payment for its contributions. At Milan, the capital of 
the republics of Lombardy, more than ten offices for bringing 
money were at once employed to supply the monetary wants of 
the community. On whichever side we turn our eyes, we behold 
proofs of the burning ardour, and, at the same time, of the pro- 
found sagacity with which these republics applied themselves to 
the pursuits of commerce. To don belong the counters or 
foreign establishments for publie credit; to them we owe the 
unequivocal recognition of the rights of labour, among them 
alone exalted to its proper place, and dignified by the highest 
honours. While the “ vilains” and the “manants” in the rest 
of Europe were pillaged with impunity, in Italy they un- 
sheathed at their will the sword of war, or held high the balance 
in which were raised the interests of contending sovereigns. 
While the rest of Europe was covered with fortresses and hovels, 
Italy built her marble palaces and stately temples, and every 
wind wafted to their port thousands of vessels laden with the 
produce of her industry. In short, Italy exhibits the first 
example of commercial enterprise, conducted on a vast scale 
with simplicity and precision, and of resources turned to account 
by activity and intelligence. Assured credit, indefatigable pro- 
duction, growing demand, refinement without sloth, frugality 
without meanness, such is the happy spectacle which the palmy 
days of Italian grandeur exhibit—such is the lesson which they 
held out for a time to semi-barbarous Europe. The history of 
these republics forced into light the great truths on which the mer- 
cantile welfare of nations must depend. There it is that we find 
the solid bullion of truth first brought to the mint of experience, 
in order to receive the stamp which makes it current among the 
vulgar. But misled by ambitious views, and governed by a 
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degenerate aristocracy, after a short day of glory they began to 
swerve from the career which had led them to so much happiness. 
At this critical moment another system began to prevail, specious 
in its promises, and destructive in its effects; which, after 
checking the progress of improvement in every part of Europe, 
at last, by one act of tardy justice, completed the ruin of the 
country whence it sprung. 

By the extermination of the Moors and Jews the Spaniards 
destroyed in the Peninsula all spirit of enterprise and specula- 
tion ; w the multiplication of monks and convents they gave a 
premium to indolence, and made a profession of mendicity. If 
any inquirer wish to perceive the effect of any absurd institution 
on the well-being of the people among whom it happens to pre- 
vail, whatever be the particular folly which it is his object to in- 
vestigate, he will find it comaiiien in the history of Spain. 
Entails, mortmain, antipathy to strangers, jealousy of commerce, 
the mercantile system, which considers money as synonymous 
with wealth—the agricultural system, which would promote the 
cultivation of land by forbidding the sale of its produce—the colo- 
nial system, which keeps millions of dependants in degradation and 
_— toensure beggary and distress among millions of rulers— 
the system of favourites exhibited in the decay of national energy 
—the system of priests exhibited in tortures and imprisonment, 
in the expulsion of exiled myriads, in ruined arts and blighted — 
literature—the system of nobles exhibited inignorance and corrup- 
tion—the system of the rabble exhibited in sports the most savage, 
and the triumph of prejudices equally ridiculous and malignant— 
the system of kings exhibited in the uniform selection of the 
most worthless and incapable of mankind for the most responsi- 
ble situations,—each of these ingredients infused its own distinct 
and peculiar venom into the administration of the Spanish govern- 
ment; never did political sins bring with them more signal, sel- 
dom have they ever brought more speedy retribution ; never was 
Rousseau’s declaration, * All is excellent when fresh from the 
Creator’s hand, all to which man applies his labour is degenerate,” 
more thoroughly, more cruelly verified. ‘There the statesman 
may see every error and its appropriate punishment. ‘The sys- 
tem of prohibition in one chapter, the loss of colonial empire in 
the other; monopoly of labour on the top of the page, the decay 
of every manufacture at the bottom ;—the historian records the 
progress of tithes, endowments, and entails, and in the regions 
he describes (the most fruitful of the globe) the traveller sees 
nothing but distress and desolation; famishing peasants and 
palsied agriculture. The iron sway of bigotry is there delineated 
without interference and without control, and its victims may 
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now be seen plunged in a deathlike torpor, varied only by par- 
oxysms of irrational vengeance, and the convulsive fury of popu- 
lar insurrection. Whatever evils the avarice of the Dutch, the 
fickle levity of the French, the contracted views and egotism of 
the English, the apathy of the Germans, and the vassalage of 
the Italians, have brought upon their respective countries, may 
be beheld swollen to a gigantic height, and distorted by a thou- 
sand additional deformities, in the lovely regions beyond the bar- 
rier of the Pyrenees. 

In vain did nature cast the Spaniard in no common mould—in 
vain she gave him the disdain for all that is low and grovelling, 
the magnanimity almost unknown to the Celtic and Saxon race ;— 
in vain she gave him the heroic courage and inflexible resolution 
that from the siege of Saguntum to the defence of Saragossa 
have surrounded him with an atmosphere of glory ;—in vain she 
added sagacity and patience to the spirit which baffled the fiery 
Mussulman in the first glow of conquest, the spirit that, after 
centuries of a conflict at one time almost desperate, won back, 
step by step and inch by inch, the soil soaked with blood over 
which the torrent of fanatical conquerors had rolled like burning 
lava, for a while overwhelming all resistance ;—in vain did she 
bestow upon him, along with all the qualities that enable men to 
subdue and govern others, the wit, and eloquence, and exuberant 
fancy which have made so many sons of Spain immortal ;—in 
vain did the stream of wealth from unknown worlds set with no 
“retiring ebb ” into the bosom of his country ;—in vain did she 
lavish upon that country, upon its romantic mountains and 
secluded vallies and sunny plains, all that could flatter the sense, 
or captivate the taste, or minister to the necessities of mankind. 
Man triumphed over all her gifts. ‘True, he could not choke up 
the broad river, or level the protecting mountain, or smite the 
prolific soil with barrenness. ‘The Ebro and the Guadalquiver 
still flow on amid the ruins of ancient grandeur ; the heights that 
witnessed the defeat of Charlemagne, and in which Pelayo kept 
alive the embers of freedom, still frown defiance upon the in- 
vader ; the sun still ripens the vine and olive on the fertile plain ; 
these are blessings to which neither kings, nor favourites, nor 
priests, nor mistresses, nor practical statesmen, have been able to 
put an end; but what human wickedness, what human absurdit 
could destroy, has perished. While the inhabitants of a few salt 
marshes became great and formidable, Spain, falling from power 
to weakness, from weakness to decrepitude, from decrepitude to 
ruin, became a scorn and by-word and derision among the 
nations who once trembled at her power. 

Tt was indeed from Spain that the errors which long infected 
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the political systems adopted in different countries of Europe 
originally flowed, and it is during the reign of Charles V, so 
dazzling to a superficial observer, that this fatal ascendency was 
acquired. The success of his ambitious projects, the imposing 
magnitude of his empire, within the limits of which the sun 
never set, tempted monarchs and their subjects to quit the slow 
and tedious career of regular industry for the more compendious 
method of rapine and invasion. It is to him, and still more to 
the detestable tyrant by whom he was succeeded, that we must 
ascribe the false doctrines and malignant prejudices which ages 
have not been sufficient to eradicate from the great common- 
wealth of Europe. At the beginning of the reign of Charles the 
banks of Genoa and of Venice had laid the foundations of public 
eredit ; commerce, well understood, was beginning to knit the 
north and south together in an union imperishable had it been 
completed, because founded on common principles and directed 
to a common object. ‘The prosperity of the Italian states, em- 
bellished by every liberal and refined pursuit, could not have 
continued long without diffusing a knowledge of those blessings 
which, as Plato says of virtue, once beheld are sure to be appre- 
ciated. It was at this period that Charles V, pressed by the 
necessities arising from his mismanagement, began to issue de- 
based coin. ‘The master of the richest mines in the world wanted 
money. In 1540 Europe was inundated with bad Castilian 
ducats. Such an example was sure to find imitators ; and at one 
time, says Ganith, it was doubtful whether Italy was more 
remarkable for the excellence of her treatises on money or the 
badness of her money itself; wealth was no longer sought in 
trade, and the judicious employment of capital, but in the accu- 
mulation of specie, as if the merchandize which was no more pro- 
duced could be purchased, and the money with which it was pur- 
chased kept at the same time. ‘Then began the theories of prac- 
tical statesmen. ‘All means,” says Ustariz, a writer who lived 
about the middle of the last century, and who had been a minis- 
ter, “must be vigorously employed which may enable us to sell 
foreigners more than ~— sell us. This is all the secret and 
utility of commerce.” Profound and practical policy! The 
result of which was that Spain lost her manufactures, because 
she cared only for the gold and silver of her colonies, and the 
gold and silver of her colonies because her manufactures had been 
suffered to decay. This, however, is not the only or the most 
serious charge against the memory of Charles V. In his reign 
the sale of negroes became a legitimate and established trafiic, 
and the doctrine which poner teire. the fall of the Roman empire 
by limiting to certain bodies an exclusive right to the profits of 
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labour was revived. Never did the absurdity of man exert itself 
in a wider field, or to more effectual purpose, than in Spanish 
America. All the produce of the metropolis was enforced upon 
the colonies, and the articles which the colonists were thus obliged 
to purchase they were forbidden to produce. The American 
was forbidden to plant vines, to grow flax, to build ships, to 
establish manufactures, to educate their children elsewhere than 
in Spain, at the same time they were compelled to consume cer- 
tain articles, and were liable to extortions in the shape of different 
duties, which appear to us incredible. While slavery and mono- 
poly flourished under the remains of Charles’s government in 
America, every sort of artifice was employed to stifle freedom 
and activity in Europe. Perhaps there is no prejudice of any 
importance which prevails at the present day that may not be 
traced to the genius of this disastrous period, which had power 
to turn its most fatal errors into rules for the government of 
mankind. Yet there was not wanting one heroic spirit who 
made a determined though unsuccessful effort to rekindle the 
embers of Spanish independence. ‘The name of Padilla is still 
dear to his countrymen, and deserves a place with those of the 
most glorious patriots of antiquity. One of his demands was 
that the estates of the nobles should be taxed equally with those 
of the commons. The defeat of this enterpise completed the 
destruction of Spanish freedom. Charles V was sole master of 
his own dominions, and the greater part of Europe was — up 
to the pillage of his troops, and the blighting influence of his doc- 
trines. Among the many evils he entailed upon mankind was 
the devouring plague of pauperism, which, engendered by his 
domestic policy, was perpetuated by his colonial system. 

It is not too much to say, that at this time Luther was thesaviour 
of Europe. His doctrines, his courage, the boldness, determina- 
tion, and probity of his character, gave him greater influence 
than it has been the lot of any individual in modern times to 
acquire. The Reformation led to a series of consequences which 
are acting upon us at this hour, and to which the most salutary 
of the principles that prevail in Europe may be attributed. The 
spirit of examination and inquiry which he kindled soon trans- 
gressed the limits of spiritual abuse, and attacked the pernicious 
maxims on which the civil and material interests of mankind had 
up to that time been regulated. Then came the outbreak of the 
German peasants and those fierce invectives against the abuses 
of the age which do not yield in vehemence and ability to those 
which deluged France during the last century. 

‘* Pauvres gens et misérables,” said La Boetie, “ peuples insensés, 
nations opiniatres en votre mal et aveugles en votre bien, vous yous 
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laissez emporter devant vous le plus beau et le plus clair de votre 
revenu, piller vos champs, voler vos maisons et les dépouiller des 
meubles anciens et paternels; yous vivez de sorte que vous pouvez 
dire que rien n’est A vous . . . . et tout ce dégat, ce malheur, cette 
ruine, vous vient, non pas des ennemis, mais bien certes de l’ennemi 
et de celui que vous faites si grand qu'il est, pour lequel vous allez si 
courageusement 4 la guerre, pour la grandeur duquel vous ne refusez 
point de présenter 4 la mort vos personnes. Celui qui vous maitrise 
tant n’a que deux yeux, n’a que deux mains, n’a qu’un corps et n’a 
autre chose que ce qu’a le moindre homme du nombre infini de nos 
villes, sinon qu’il a plus que vous tous l’avantage que vous lui faites 
pour vous détruire.” 


This was a moment when Europe was divided between Catho- 
lic unity and Protestant confederation: — 


“Tn dubioque fuit sub utrorum jure cadendum 
Omnibus humanis esset, terraque, marigue.” 


Had the triumph of Calvin been complete, the continent 
of Europe would have been covered with small republics ; had 
the Catholics prevailed it would have been absorbed by two or 
three great monarchies. Our limits will not allow us to pursue 
this subject farther; but whoever compares Holland with Portu- 
gal, England with Spain, Protestant with Catholic Germany, the 
southern with the northern States of America, will hardly doubt 
that the Reformation has contributed powerfully to the material 
welfare of mankind. In the meantime complaints of the increas- 
ing dearness of provisions, and of all other articles, were loud and 
general. It is curious to compare the homely language of Lati- 
mer with that of Father Sancho de Moncada in his ‘ Politica 
de Espana.’ 


“‘ The physician, if the poor man be diseased, he can have no help 
without too much; and of the lawyer the poor man can get no 
counsel, expedition, nor help in this matter, except he give him too 
much. You landlords, you rent-raisers, 1 may say you step-lords, 
you unnatural lords, you have for your possessions yearly too much. 
Poor men, who live of their labours, cannot, with the sweat of 
their face, have a living; all kinds of victuals are so dear, pigs, 
geese, capons, chickens, eggs, &c. These things, with others, are so 
unreasonably enhanced, and I think verily, that if thus continued, 
we shall at length be constrained to pay for a pigge a pound.” 


‘¢ Es verdad que antes del descubrimiento de las India solid com- 
prarse por un quarto loque ahora por seis reales; valia el cobre tres 
tanto mas que ahora la plata, pues pesaba un quarto lo que ahora un 
real de 4 dos; y ainsi, mas rico, estaba uno con cien reales en quar- 
tos que ahora con cinco mil, Y con la abondancia de plata y oro ha 
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baxado su valor, y consecuentemente ha subido el de lo que se com- 
pra con la moneta; y asi se introducen altos precios en todas las 
rosas, y faltando la plata y oro, quedan los hombres obligados a tan 
grandes gastos, imposibilitados de alcanzar las grandes cantidades 
que son menester para ellos; porque antes que hubiese tanta plata, 
un pobre hallaba un quarto en ocho blancas, mas facilmente que 
ahora dos reales en diez y siete quartos.” 


Thus the abundance of money, instead of enriching, accordin 
to the vulgar notion, all mankind, was the cause of much — 
distress. All those who lived upon a fixed income, or upon 
wages arranged before the influx of wealth, suffered cruelly from 
the change. In Spain the discovery of the mines taught the 
people to expect support without labour; in France it obliged 
the sovereign to multiply every sort of oppressive taxation in 
order to resist the hostility of Spain; in England it caused the 
poor law, of all modern institutions the most degrading and 
destructive; in Italy its effects were less obvious, the great 
towns were filled with brokers instead of merchants, and the coin 
was ey v0 debased.* ‘The subject of money seems in that coun- 
try to have occupied the thought of all who busied themselves 


with speculations on social progress. Davanzati, in 1582, says 
that gold and silver are the instruments by which the goods of 


this world are circulated. Serva, in 1613, published his treatise 
on the causes which make gold and silver abound in kingdoms. 
Montanais, in 1680, wrote a treatise containing, together with 
the prejudices of the day, many judicious remarks on the pheno- 
mena of circulation. Broggia, Neri, Casli, Beccaria, Vasco, 
have all written valuable and lucid treatises on this subject, dis- 
tinguished by originality and extent of thought. Now, indeed, 
gold and silver have ceased to be objects of paramount import- 
ance in the eyes of nations. Sugar and cotton occupy far more 
of their attention, and excite far more serious controversies. 

The melancholy termination of Law’s system produced the usual 
effect of all vast and unreasonable projects upon mankind. It 
inspired a general dread of all improvement, a general distrust of 
all speculation. As the French revolution discredited all liberty, 
so the misery entailed by Law’s gigantic and impracticable schemes 
confounded the reason of men, and put truth and falsehood on a 
level in their understandings. ‘The stability of every doctrine 
was shaken; all faith in principle was at an end; some deplored 
the ruin of the manufactures, which Colbert, the great patron of 





* Lupercio Argensola, 
“Por todo el oro que Liguria 
A Espana con unas arrebata.” 
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the mercantile system, had laboured so assiduously to establish. 
Some had recourse to more distant periods, and sought refuge 
from the contemplation of present fraud, in an appeal to anti- 
quated simplicity. The maxim of Sully, “ Labourage et paturage 
sont les mammelles de l’état,” was cited as if it could apply to a 
polished and luxurious nation, because the hurricane which had 
swept before it everything else in indiseriminate ruin, had im- 
proved the condition of landed property; estates had changed 
owners; the subdivision of property on a great scale had been for 
the first time accomplished, and, by a natural consequence, the 
improved appearance of the soil bore testimony to the spirit and 
activity of its new proprietors. Fanaticism was succeeded by 
infidelity. Instead of adjusting the happiness of nations to the 
Euripus of money as its symbol, land alone was now declared to 
be the foundation of national prosperity. Instead ef the belief a 
short time before almost universally entertained that money was 
wealth, and that every means by which money could be multiplied 
increased in the same proportion the prosperity of a state, land 
was held to be the only wealth, and the fruit of the soil the onl 

certain revenue. Such was the crisis of public opinion, to whic 

the rise and progress of the French economists must be attributed. 


This, we are informed by Adam Smith, was the nearest approxi- 
mation to truth that had —— at the time when his famous 


work was published. Not Montesquieu and Voltaire only, but 
many other writers, had endeavoured to convince the French, 
that in imitation of the English policy, they must, together with 
the church and the parliament and the aristocracy, allow money 
its place in the management of affairs. It was natural that the 
contrast between the luxury, and in some instances prodigious 
opulence, of the merchant and agriculturist in England, wad the 
apathy or squalid poverty of the same classes in France should 
force themselves upon public attention. It did not require the 
burning eloquence of Rousseau, or the sentimental enthusiasm of 
Diderot, to awaken in every well-formed mind the most genuine 
compassion for the indescribable misery in which the labouring 
classes in France, on whoni the chief burden of the taxes fell, were 
plunged without the prospect of redemption or relief. This sym- 
pathy led two men, Gournay and Quesnay, almost at the same 
time, to dedicate their time and thoughts to the relief of their 
miserable countrymen. The first was a merchant, and the second 
a physician, the son of a landed proprietor; and from his profes- 
sional skill extremely relied upon by Louis X V and Madame de 
Pompadour. The system adopted by Quesnay was an extension 
of that which Sully had endeavoured to pursue,—that labour 
employed upon hal was alone productive, was the grand and 
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leading principle of the economists—physiocrates, as Say calls them; 
but in common with this erroneous principle, they inculeated 
several important and fruitful truths. Had they contented them- 
selves with promulgating their famous maxim, “ Laissez faire et 
laissez passer,” they would deserve to be ranked among the bene- 
factors of mankind. But the services they rendered to society 
were still more unquestionable. Perfect freedom of trade to the 
artificers, merchants, and manufacturers of all other nations was 
circulated by it as an essential principle of government. High 
duties on the produce of other nations were according to their 
system doubly pernicious to the landed interest. First, by 
raising to an artificial height the value of this produce, it dimin- 
ished proportionably the value of the surplus produce of the soil 
with the price of which those goods and manufactures could alone 
be purchased. Secondly, by giving a monopoly of the home 
pn to its own merchants and manufacturers, it raises unna- 
turally the rate of mercantile above that of agricultural profit ; and 
thus agriculture is discouraged, because the profit it affords is arti- 
ficially lowered, while the profit realized by other pursuits is arti- 
ficially increased. To this school was owing the destruction of 
those barriers which checked the intercourse of the different pro- 
vinces of France, and operated as so severe a tax on industry. To 
this school also must be ascribed the abolition of those oppressive 
and partial laws which pressed the agriculturist to the earth under 
the crushing burden which no frugality, no foresight, no labour, 
could withstand. Quesnay and his followers had the merit of 
proclaiming war against the monopoly of corporations, and the 
restraint of provincial dowanes, those two great strongholds of 
abuse. The capital error of this sect consisted in their refusing 
to all but em the title of productive labourers. ‘The 
opulence of Venice and Genoa might have been sufficient to un- 
deceive them, even before Adam Smith’s analysis of wealth had 
shown that social wealth is synonymous with exchangeable value ; 
and that, whenever by labour that value was augmented, societ 
must gain. Experience might have shown them that the miller 
added to the value of corn sown in the field, and the carpenter to 
the value of the wood grown in the forest. But it is unnecessary 
to dwell on the refutation of these transitory and exploded errors. 
To these doctrines the fine and solid rea of Cicero is a plica- 
ble, “ Opinionum commenta delet dies; nature judicia confirmat.”” 
Quesnay succeeded in inspiring the king with considerable interest 
in his speculations; and many of the sheets of his smaller works 
were corrected by the royal hands; on the other hand his sys- 
tem was greedily embraced by the economists, widely as they 
differed from him in religious and political opinions, hey per- 
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suaded him to write two articles, one entitled “‘ Grains,” the other 
“ Foires,” for the Encyclopédie. These attracted the notice of 
the learned to these subjects, which had never before been placed 
in so intelligible a shape. Many of the experiments he suggested 
were applied by Louis XV and the sounder part of the French 
aristocracy, who could not —- seeing as large landed proprietors 
that the prosperity of the cultivator was their own. The great 
points insisted upon by Quesnay were the abolition of all compul- 
sory labour, unrestrained communication among the provinces of 
France, and entire liberty of commerce in corn. Among the 
most constant and remarkable advocates of this system was Victor 
Riquetti de Mirabeau, who combined the greatest practical des- 
om with the most enlarged views of freedom and philanthropy. 

t is difficult to imagine more disgusting selfishness than he ex- 
hibited in his conduct to his wife and his children, at the very 
time that he was bestowing praises ludicrous from their extrava- 
gance on Quesnay’s scheme for the regeneration of mankind. The 
racy and entertaining letters of his brother and himself, which 
have lately been published, give the clearest view of his original 
and eccentric character. ‘The two books he wrote in conjunction 
with Quesnay were entitled, ‘Philosophie Morale,’ 1764, and 


‘ Elemens d’Economie Rurale.’ But Quesnay found other more 
powerful supporters. Leopold, afterwards the bigoted Emperor 
of Austria, then the philosophic Duke of Tuscany, and Charles 
Frederic of Baden, endeavoured to apply his system in the fruit- 


ful countries subject to their rule. Joseph II preferred Quesnay’s 
— to Gournay’s, as more adapted to the strange union of 
absolute power and reckless innovation which he aimed at intro- 
ducing in his dominions. Gournay’s system involved the com- 
- abolition of all feudal rights and all superfluous impositions. 

e was, from his situation of subintendant of French trade, thrown 
into habits of intimate connexion with Turgot. He drew up a 
—— of trade, which he collected from the writings of Child, 

avenant, Gee, Petty, and the English school of economical 
writers. ‘Taking a sounder and more liberal view of human 
affairs than Quesnay, Gournay maintained that all industry, skill, 
and activity employed on objects of commerce deserve to be 
ranked among the productive causes of national opulence. Gour- 
nay’s habits had qualified him to understand the true principles of 
commerce; in 1729, before he took a share in the administration 
of French affairs, he had been at the head of a large mercantile 
establishment at Cadiz, with which employment he managed to 
combine his philosophical speculations. Gournay’s system clashed 
with Quesnay’s as to the distribution of taxes; and this difference 
gave rise to a very vehement controversy. Filangieri and Hume 
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inclined to the side of Gournay, but Adam Smith, combining all 
that was excellent in both doctrines in his immortal work, the 
text-book of the science, rendered the disputes of these enlight- 
ened and virtuous men of no importance to mankind. Gournay 
died 1759. 

The most illustrious disciple of the school of Quesnay was un- 
doubtedly Turgot. He was born at Paris on May 10, 1727; the 
youngest of three brothers. His family was among the most an- 
cient in Normandy, as his name, which is a corruption of Thor, the 
God of the Scandinavians, sufficiently attests. His father was 
long Préyét des Marchands, and was distinguished for the 
frugality with which he managed the public revenue, and the 
probity with which he refrained from increasing his own. Tur- 
got was himself intended for the church ; but, from conscientious 
—- he declined the honours and opulence that such a career 
would have placed within his reach. After performing the func- 
tions which, as prior of the Sorbonne, he was expected to fulfil, 
he obtained his father’s consent to abandon the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, and became Maitre des Requétes. During his residence 
he composed his celebrated dissertation on the progress of the 
human mind, a work of extraordinary depth and originality. He 
wrote the following articles for the Encyclopédie while Maitre 
des Requétes,— Etymologie, Expansibilité, Existence, Fondation; 
each containing important views on subjects of almost universal 
interest. In 1761 he became Intendant de Limoges; one of his 
first efforts was to introduce in his district the cultivation of the 
potatoe, in which, after considerable resistance, he succeeded. 
He then applied himself to the right distribution of taxes, the 
repairs of the roads, the service in the militia, the traffic in 

rain, subjects by which, during the thirteen years that he was 
intendant of the Limousin, his attention and labours were almost 
entirely engrossed. The benefits which he confirmed upon the 
district confided to his care were the subject of general panes Tic. 
His fame was spread over France; and, on the death of Louis XV, 
he was appointed to the Ministry of the Marine, 17'74, as a sort of 
homage to the wish and feeling of the nation. He continued a 
month in this office, from which he was removed to the Ministry 
des Finances. In the letter he wrote to the king on this occasion 
he recapitulates the principles on which he means to act, and the 
means by which France might be saved from the danger of which 
every hour accelerated the approach. 

“ Du, 24 Aout, 1774. 

“ Sire,—En sortant du Cabinet de votre Majesté, encore plein de trouble 
ot me jette l'immensité du fardeau qu’elle m’impose agité par tous les sen- 
timens qu’excite en moi la bonté touchante avec laquelle. Elle a daigné 
me rassurer, je me hate de mettre & ses pieds ma respectueuse reconnois- 
sance, et le dévouement absolu de ma vie entiére. 
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“ V, M. a bien voulu m’autoriser 4 remetire sous ses yeux l’engagement 
u'elle a pris avec elle-méme, de me soutenir dans l’execution des plans 
Fenced qui sont en tout temps, et aujourd “hui plus we jamais, d’une 
nécessité indispensable. J'aurois desiré pouvoir lui dévellopper les reflec- 
tions que me suggére, la position ot se trouvent les Finances ; le temps ne 
me le permet pas; et je me réserve de m’expliquer plus au long, quand 
j’aurai, pu prendre des connoissances plus exactes. Je me borne en ce 
moment, Sire, 4 vous rappeller ces trois paroles :— 

“ Point de Banqueroute. 

* Point d’Augmentation d’Impots. 

“ Point d'Emprunts. 

“ Point de Banqueroute ni avouée, ni masquée par des reductions forcées. 

“ Point d’Augmentation d’Impositions: la raison en est dans la situation 
des peuples, et encore plus, dans le cceur de votre Majesté. 

“ Point d’Emprunt ; parce que tout emprunt diminuant toujours le reyenu 
libre, il nécessite au bout de quelque temps, ou la Banqueroute, ou !’ Aug- 
mentation d’Impositions. I] ne faut en temps de paix se permettre d’em- 
prunter, que pour liquider ses dettes anciennes, ou pour rembourser d'autres 
emprunts faits & un denier plus onéreux. 

“ Pour remplir ces trois points, il n’y a qu’un moyen; c’est de reduire la 
depense aidessous de la recette, et assez au-dessous pour pouvoir écono- 
miser, chaque année une vingtaine de millions pour rembourser les dettes 
anciennes. Sans cela le premier coup de Canon forceroit l’Etat a la 
Banqueroute.* 

“ On demande sur quoi retrancher ; et chaque Ordonnateur dans sa partie 
soutiendra que presque toutes les dépenses particuliéres sont indispensables. 
Ils peuvent dire de fort bonnes raisons; mais comme il n’y en a point pour 
faire ce qui est impossible, il faut que toutes ces raisons cédent a la neces- 
sité absolue de l'économie. 

“Tl est donc de nécessité absolue que V. M. exige des Ordonnateurs de 
toutes les parties, qu’ils se concertent avec le Ministre des Finances, II est 
indispensable qu’il puisse discuter avec eux, en presence de V. M. le degré 
de nécessité des dépenses proposées. I] est sur-tout nécessaire que, lorsque 
vous aarez, Sire, arrété l'état des fonds de chaque département, vous défen- 
diez a celui qui en est chargé d’ordonner aucune dépense, nouvelle, sans 
avoir auparavant concerté avec la Finance les moyens d’y pourvoir. Sans 
cela chaque département se chargeroit de dettes, qui seroient toujours des 
dettes de V. M. et l’'Ordonnateur de la Finance ne pourroit répondre de la 
balance entre Ja dépense et la recette. 

“V. M. sait ) oon des plus grands obstacles 4 l’économie est la multitude 
des demandes dont elle est continuellement assaillie, et que la trop grande 
facilité de ses prédecesseurs & les accueiller, a malheureusement autorisées. 

“Tl faut, Sire, vous armer, contre votre bonté, de votre bonté méme ; 
considérer d’ofi vous vient cet argent que vous pouvez distribuer & vos 
courtisans ; et comparer la misére de ceux auxquels on est quelquefois 
obligé de l’arracher par les executions les plus rigoureuses, a la situation 
des personnes qui ont le plus de libres pour obtenir vos libéralités. 





* Ceci doit s’entendre dans les principes de M. Turgot, qui ne connoissoit point 
d’autres moyens de maintenir le crédit, que l'économie, la bonne foi dans les 
operations et des loix justes. Au reste, M. Turgot a lui meme expliqué cet article 
dans un mémoire fait en Avril, 1776, relativement a la guerre qui paroissoit inévi- 
table entre l’Angleterre et ses Colonies, et dans laquelle la France pouvoit craindre 
a’étre engagée. Il observe que la probabilite du suecés, et sur-tont du peu de 
durée de cette guerre, soutiendroit vraisemblablement le credit. 
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“Tl y a ses graces auxquelles on a cru pouvoir se préter plus aisment, 
parce qu’elles ne portent pas immediatement sur le trésor royal. 

“ De ce genre sont les interéts, les croupes, les priviléges: elles sont de 
toutes les plus dangereuses et les plus abusives. Tout profit sur les Impo- 
sitions, n’est pas absolument nécessaire pour la perception, est une dette 
consacrée au soulagement des contribuables, et aux besoins de l’etat, 
dailleurs, ces participations aux profits des traitans sont une source de cor- 
ruption pour la noblesse, et de vexations pour le peuple, en donnant a tous 
les abus des protecteurs puissant et onde. 

“On peut espérer de parvenir, par l’amelioration de la culture, par la 
suppression des abus dans la perception, et par une répartition plus équita- 
ble des Impositions, & soulager sensiblement les peuples, sans diminuer 
beaucoup les revenus publics. Mais si l’economie n’a précédé, aucune 
réforme n’est possible; parce qu’il n’en est aucune qui n’entraine le risque 
de quelque interruption dans la marche des recouvremens et parce qu’on 
doit s’attendre aux embarras multipli¢s, que feront naitre les manceuvres et 
les cris des hommes de toute espece, iutéressés 4 soutenir les abus: car il 
n’en est point dont quelqu’un ne vive. 

“‘Tant que la finance sera continuellement aux expédiens pour assurer 
les services, V. M. sera toujours dans la dépendance des financiers ; et ceux 
ci seront toujours les maitres de faire manquer par des manceuvres de 
places les operations les plus importantes. II| n’y aura aucune amelioration 
possible ni dans les impositions pour soulager les peuples, ni dans les 
arrangemens relatifs au gouvernement intérieur, et a spars Brotly L’au- 


torité ne sera jamais tranquille, parce qu’elle ne sera jamais chérie, et que 
les mécontentemens et les inquiétudes des peuples sont toujours le moyen 


dont les intrigans et les mal intentionnés se servent, pour exciter des trou- 
bles, C’est donc sur-tout de l’économie que dépend la prosperité de votre 
régne, le calme dans l'intérieur, la consideration au-dehors, le bonheur de la 
nation et le votre. Je dois observer a votre majesté que j’entre en place 
dans une conjecture facheuse, par les inquiétudes oe coh sur les subsist- 
ances ; inquiétudes fortifiées par la fermentation des esprits depuis quelques 
années, par la variation dans les principes des administrateurs, par quelques 
operations imprudentes, et sur-tout par une récolte qui paroit avoir été 
médioere. Sur cette matiere, comme sur beaucoup d’autres, je ne demande 
point 4 V. M. d’adopter mes principes sans les avoir examinés et discutés, 
soit par elle méme, soit par des personnes de confiance en sa presence: mais 
quand elle en aura reconnu la justice et la necessité, je la supplie d’en 
maintenir l’execution avec fermeté, sans se laisser effrayer par des clameurs, 
quwil est absolument impossible d’eviter en cette matiere, quelque systéme 
qu’on suive, quelque conduite qu'on tienne. ; 

“ Voila les points que V. M. a bien voulu me permettre de lui rappeller. 
Elle a’oubliera pas qu’en recevant la place de Contréleur-General, j’ai senti 
tout le prix de la confiance dont elle m’honore. J’ai senti qu’elle me con- 
fit le bonheur de ses peuples; et s’il m’est permis de la dire, le soin de 
faire aimer sa personne et son autorité: mais en méme temps j’ai senti tout 
le danger auquel je m’exposois. J’ai prévu que je serois seul a combattre 
contre les abus de tout genre, contre les efforts de ceux qui gagnent a ces 
abus, contre la foule des préjugés qui s’opposent a toute rétorme, et qui sont 
un moyent si puissant dans la main des interessés a éterniser les désordres. 
J’aurai a lutter méme contre la bonté naturelle, contre la genérosité de V. M. 
et des personnes qui lui sont les plus chéres. Je serai craint, hai méme de 
la plus grande partie de la cour, de tout ce qui sollicite des graces ; et on 
m’imputera tous les refus: on me peindra comme en homme dur, parce que 
j’aurai représenté & V. M. qu’elle ne doit pas enricher, méme ceux qu’elle 
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aime aux dépens de la subsistance de son peuple. Ce peuple, auquel je me 
serai sacrifié, est si aisé 4 tromper, que peut-étre j’encourrai sa haine par les 
mesures mémes que j’emploierai pour le defendre contre les vexations. Je 
serai calomnié et peut étre avec assez de vraisemblance, pour m’dter la con- 
fiance de V.M. Je ne regretterois point de perdre une place a laquelle je 
ne m’etois jamais attendu ; je suis prét 4 la remettre 4 V. Majesté, dés que 
je ne pourrai plus espérer d’y étre utile; mais son estime, la reputation 
d'intégrité, la bienveillance publique, que ont determiné son choix en ma fa- 
veur, me sont plus chéres que la vie; et je cours le risque de les perdre, 
meme en ne meritant 4 mes yeux aucuns reproches. 

“V. M. se souviendra que c’est sur la foi de ses promesses que je me 
charge d'un fardeau, peut étre au-dessus de mes forces; que c’est a elle 
personnellement, a I"homme honnéte, a l'homme juste, et bon, plutot qu’au 
roi, ~ je m’abandonne. 

“ J’ose lui répéter ici ce qu'elle a bien voulu entendre et approuver. La 
bonté attendrissante avec laquelle elle a daigné presser mes mains dans les 
siennes, comme pour accepter mon dévouement, ne s’effacera jamais de mon 
souvenir ; elle soutiendra mon courage; elle a pour jamais lié mon bonheur 
personnel avec les interets, la gloire et le bonheur de votre Majesté.” 


_A new administration for the first time exhibited the above doc- 
trines reduced to practice, and applied to regulate the interests 
of a great monarchy. Turgot ventured upon measures which 
Colbert, backed by the arbitrary power and never-disputed will 
of Louis XIV, had not dared even to suggest. ‘The conse- 
quence of his heroic efforts was abhorrence of all the classes on 
whose monopolies he entrenched; and the interested virulence of 
courtiers, priests, nobles, parliaments, and financiers, succeeded in 
me from the helm the only man whose abilities could have 
guided the vessel of the state through the perils by which she 
was environed. Turgot was, as his writings show, a disciple, but 
not an unreasoning disciple, of the school of Quesnay. His ex- 
perience taught him that forbearance was requisite in carrying 
into effect reforms the most salutary, and measures the most 
indispensable. Yet his firmness was as far as possible from that 
spurious and adulterate moderation which some statesmen would 
assign as an excuse for shaking off their most imperious duties. ‘To 
a friend who accused him of too much precipitation, he replied, 
‘** Comment pouvez vous me faire ce reproche vous connoissez les 
besoins du peuple, et vous savez que dans ma famille on meurt de 
la goutte 4 cinquante ans.” ‘The melancholy condition of 
the French peasant, groaning under the weight of the Taille* 





* Arthur Young tells us that more than three hundred farmers were re- 
duced to ruin by filling up one valley in Lorraine.—‘ Travels,’ vol. i, p. 598. 
The enrolments for the militia were another dreadful scourge of the pea- 
santry. The rolls of the taille capitation vingtiémes, which fell exclusively 
on the tiers état, were distributed among parishes and individuals at the 
pleasure of the intendant, who could exempt, change, add, or diminish, at 
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of tithes of corvées, and every kind of useless and tormenting 
exaction, had early roused his sympathies ; and the domination of 
corporate bodies, so hostile to the foundation of all property and 
the cementing principle of all society, which gives to every indi- 
vidual an indelible property in his personal labour, provoked his 
warmest indignation. No sooner was he placed in possession of 
authority than he entered upon his philanthropic task with all 
the activity of a patriot, and the enlightened purpose of a philo- 
sopher. Edicts of reform rapidly followed each other, preceded 
by a long and fully reasoned argument, to convince those whose 
eyes were not sealed by fanaticism, or whose hearts were not 
barred by their own sordid interest against every suggestion of 
wisdom and humanity. “ J’ose répondre,” said he to aes XV; 
** que dans dix ans la nation ne sera plus reconnoissable.” His 
first thoughts, conformably to the system in which he was trained, 
were turned towards the country, and the absurd law which 
forbad the exportation of corn was the first object of his attack. 
The best method, he said, of preventing famine was to allow the 
free circulation of corn in every part of the kingdom. The 
people became alarmed and irritated. M. Neckar, to his eternal 
disgrace, gave the first proof of that narrow capacity which was 
afterwards more fatally exhibited, by inflaming the malignant 
prejudice which Turgot endeavoured to destroy. The Abbé 
Galiani, with more excusable levity, attacked his project. Turgot 
was obliged to send troops against the bands of insurgent peasants 
who swarmed over the provinces—hoping to cheapen bread by 





pleasure. Instances, adds Young, and even gross ones, have been reported 
to me in many parts of this kingdom that have made me shudder at the 
oppression, &c. This is the system which Mr Burke bewails; which he 
says ought to have been modified instead of being swept away: for the sake 
of the Richelieus, D’Aiguillons, Pompadours, du Barris, Cardinal de Rohans, 
Count de Charolois, &c., which were its fruits. The last-named of this 
“ mitigated but spirited nobility ” amused himself by shooting at the masons 
employed in building his house, several of whom he killed with impunity. 
The first dishonoured several women by the open violence of a ruffian, and 
many more by the use of narcotic potions, &c. The second committed for- 
gery to bring a patriotic citizen (La Chalotais) to the block, in which 
attempt he was assisted by Calonne, whom Mr Burke gravely cites as an 
authority. Yet Mr Burke never “heard of any attacks by them on the 
property or personal liberty of the Commons,” &c. As to the intolerable 
evils under which the tiers état groaned, from the causes above-mentioned, 
the words corvée and taille are not mentioned or alluded to, except by the 
most vague expressions, throughout his book. Turgot’s schemes, not for 
preserving “ the age of chivalry,” ¢. e. the age of youth without generosity, 
and age without wisdom, but for raising millions from degradation, are of 
course below Mr Burke’s notice, 
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the destruction of granaries, and to avert famine by destroying 
all encouragement to production. Nor were these the only 
obstacles to the execution of his design. Every engine that 
malice could devise was set in motion against him—he was 
accused of being the instrument of the great proprietors, and the 
accomplice of the accapareurs—it was by means of lits de justice 
alone that he could triumph over the resistance of parliament. 
At Rouen, a body of 112 merchants enjoyed the monopoly of 
dealing in corn; they alone were entitled to buy and sell in that 
city. Under their orders a body of ninety _— had an exclu- 
sive right of carrying sacks of wheat. The right of grinding 
the corn used by the inhabitants was in like manner assigned to 
another company. Such were the abuses that Turgot endea- 
voured to destroy, and for attacking which he was styled an 
—— dreamer, a public enemy. Ibeery blow he aimed at the 
mighty fabric of iniquity and oppression receiled upon himself, 
Equal in violence to this hostility was that which he encountered 
in endeavouring to remove the obstruction to a free commerce in 
wine. Even now, in reading the preambles to his edicts, we are 
at a loss which most to wonder at, the patience of these who bore 
with such prodigious tyranny, or the madness which would have 
perpetuated it. But another abuse equally flagrant called forth 
in its support defenders no less furious, and expostulations no 
less irrational. This was the system of “ corvées,” by which the 
whole burden of constructing and repairing roads was flung upon 
the wretched peasant—the victim on whom the feudal law had 
poured out all its magazine of partiality and oppression. The 
assertors of modern science, as opposed to monopoly and partial 
duties, need desire no greater triumph, than the contrast which 
Turgot’s sentiments and language furnish to those of his oppo- 
nents. ‘The Garde des Sceaux Miromesnil was the champion 
of the rich, as Turgot was the suppliant for the poor. Such were 
the arguments of the Samer:—T . proprietors of the land are 
the class to whom the community is most indebted, and who 
provide the lower order of citizens with the means of their 
support; on them the heaviest burdens are imposed; nor are 
a the only class which profits by the construction of new 
roads and the improvement of old ones; it is unfair to expect 
them to contribute to the benefit of all who travel, and tends 
wr soma to the benefit of the labouring poor. To this it was 
answered, that although the ruin of the proprietor entails the 
ruin of the tenant, it does not follow that the condition of the 
latter is not the most deplorable; when a horse falls down 
exhausted with fatigue, his rider no doubt falls also, but the con- 
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dition of the horse is the most deplerable; true, the proprietor 
enables the poor man to exist, but while the latter obtains by the 
most violent exertions the bare means of support, the former 
enjoys at his leisure all the conveniences and luxuries of life ; 
and when the peasant is forced to toil without remuneration, the 
expenditure of the rich no longer contributes to his subsistence. 
Again, the number of travellers must tend to the benefit of the 
proprietor as they consume his produce; and, however great, 
added Turgot, is the pleasure of using a good road, I can hardly 
think it a compensation to the peasant for having been obliged 
to make it at his own expense. 

For a time reason prevailed, and the edict for the abo- 
lition of corvées was passed in 1776. Perhaps, neither 
Turgot nor his antagonist thoroughly understood the real na- 
ture of the question then at issue between them. But it is 
impossible not to be struck by the apathy of the courtier, and 
the zeal for the welfare of his fellow-citizens which illu- 
minates every page written by the disciple of Quesnay. Such 
is the effect of abstract principles, even when incumbered by 
error ; the leaven once inserted, soon began to act upon the mass 
—the seed once sown ina congenial soil was not slow to vegetate : 
and after the edict by which the corvées were suppressed, came 
the stil) more celebrated edict for the emancipation of the working 
classes—but the triumph of justice was short. Three months 
after its publication, this tardy concession of the most sacred 
rights to the class, whose almost only rights they were, was 
repealed. The old enemies of improvement, the censurers of 
Moliére in their old garb, 


“En habits de marquis, en robes de comtesses,” 


triumphed over Malesherbes and Turgot. Malesherbes with- 
drew broken-hearted from the struggle, but Turgot perse- 
vered, “unshaken, unseduced, unterrified,”’ till his resigna- 
tion was demanded. The fate of France was sealed, and Turgot 
was dismissed amid the applause of the courtiers in the Ciil de 
Beeuf, and the tears of the people in the provinces. Turgot’s 
most elaborate contribution to the science of political economy is 
his * Traité dela Formation et de la Distribution des Richesses,’ 
which preceded the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ by nine years, and which, 
it is manifest, Adam Smith must have read with great attention. 
These two great men agreed in their notions upon freedom of 
trade, upon the restraints imposed on loans at interest, upon the 
ingredients of price, the accumulation of capital, and the effect of 
unrestricted intercourse. Say himself has added little but perspi- 
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cuous expression to Turgot’s theory of money. Turgot’s illus- 
trations of the manner in which money serves to regulate the 
distribution of wealth are excellent, and his account of the 
substitutes which have been or might be employed for them is 
luminous and philosophical. Mr Homa, prckebie, in his en- 
deavours to avoid the errors of the mercantile system, was 
entangled in the opposite error, of denying all value to money 
except as an instrument; but, as Turgot remarks, nothing could 
be a measure of value in other things which was itself worthless, 
and the advantage of employing money for this purpose is, that 
the value of money is more invariable, and that, from its divisi- 
bility into fractions, it is more easily adjusted to the different 
articles of traffic; while, from its value in proportion to its bulk, 
it is more easily transported from place to place than any other 
equally abundant commodity. n addition to these tracts, 
Turgot’s writings, scattered over the period of his official life, 
contain a mine of information, in which every one who wishes to 
be in the true sense of that abused name—a practical statesman, 
must necessarily dig. When Turgot was dismissed from office, 
he had not even attempted many reforms which were the constant 
subjects of his meditations; among these were the suppression* 
of monasteries—an equal distribution of taxes—an uniform 
standard of weights sal measures—a new system of public in- 
struction—and, above all, that unspeakable blessing which, were 
it the only benefit France had purchased by her awful — 
would hardly have been bought too dear—a code of laws in the 
room of the incoherent mass of scholastic absurdities by which at 
that time France was governed. All theseadvantages France has at 
length succeeded in obtaining, but it has been after spending mil- 
lions of treasure, and wading through seas of blood. Had they been 
adopted when they were first suggested by their wise and bene- 
volent author, what an iliad of woes would have been spared to 
France and to Europe. It was not the petty debt (petty if com- 
pared with the resources of that noble country) of fifty-two 
millions of livres, but the obstinate rejection of all reform, that 
made the people desperate; so true it is, that the thoughts of a 
man of genius are the patrimony of mankind, and that his malig- 
nant and interested adversaries are the enemies, not of a particu- 
lar race, a particular region, or a particular epoch, but of man what- 





* A measure without which all chance of improvement would have been 
desperate, and against which Mr Burke declaims in a tone suitable to a 
Tractarian of the present day. Such is the abject condition to which preju- 
dice and passion may reduce a really great mind. 
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ever language he may speak, and in whatever climate his destiny 
may happen to be cast. While the courtiers of Louis X VI drove 
away from his councils the most upright and patriotic of his 
ministers, they supposed that they were sacrificing the welfare of 
millions to their own particular interests; but they little thought 
that they were dooming themselves to the block, their families 
to ruin, their order to extermination, their country to anarchy, 
and Europe to the sanguinary and furious war, compared with 
which all the rest that have disfigured her annals are as the sports 
of children. When Louis XVI signed the order for Turgot’s 
dismission he signed his own death warrant; while Turgot was 
in power, there was a chance that his abilities and virtue might 
have ripened into solid confidence the hopes they already had 
inspired. of French prosperity; that chance was deliberately, 


wantonly, wickedly thrown away ; and then came those terrible 
days which, in mercy to his virtues, Turgot was not doomed 
to see. 

The French Revolution had furnished the political economist 
with a vast quantity of phenomena more various and more 
instructive than it had been the lot of any former writers on that 
subject to possess. National bankruptcy, an armed truce, inter- 


cepted communication by sea and land, bounties, drawbacks, 
blockades, monopolies, the temporary annihilation of commerce 
itself, all these events succeeding each other with great rapidity, 
on a larger scale than had ever before been known, could not 
but supply all observers with ample topics for inquiry and medi- 
tation. Accordingly, Jean Baptiste Say published his ‘'Traité 
d’Economie Politique,’ under the consulship of Napoleon. 
Separating from his subject all the adventitious matter with 
which it ) Fr been encumbered, from questions on the form of 
government with which it had been mixed up by the economists of 
the 18th century, and from questions of mere routine and prac- 
tical management, which the German writers had, of course, 
annexed to it, he saved it from evaporating in metaphysics, or 
being smothered in detail. He placed it in its true light, and 
pointed out its proper sphere of action. He showed that, sup- 
posing certain principles established, the form of government 
under which they operate is a matter beyond the limits of the 
science: so long as under a monarchy or a republic want of 
food is an evil, and industry a blessing, the knowledge of those 
principles must be important, and their application the cause of 
order and prosperity. 

Political economy is the science which treats of the production, 
distribution, and employment of wealth. Wealth is produced by 
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one of the three grand causes into which all human industry may 
be divided,—commerce, agriculture, and manufactures. The chief 
instruments of production are capital and land. Saving and 
accumulation are the parents of the first ; the right of property 
ensures the benefit arising from the second. The labour of 
man, combined with these instruments, assisted by their co-ope- 
ration, and directing their employment, produces the body of 
wealth from which the wants of society are supplied. ‘The most 
durable monument of Say’s genius is, however, the Theory of 
Outlets (des débouchés), which our readers will perhaps excuse us 
for pointing out at some length to their consideration. As the 
necessary consequence of the division of labour is the production 
of articles far beyond the producer’s will or ability to consume, in 
order to turn their industry to account, they must find other con- 
sumers who will give them what they want in exchange for what 
they have. The exchangeable value of every article consists in the 
utility, real or imagined, that has been annexed to it by man’s 
labour ; and it is on account of this value, and the utility so annexed 
to it, that it receives the name of produce. If an article contri- 
buting to the wants or happiness of mankind could be produced 
for nothing, ¢.¢., without labour, the demand for it would be 
unlimited, as nobody would debar himself from a pleasure which 
it would cost him no sacrifice to obtain. If this were the case 
with all that man requires, and everything could be obtained 
gratuitously, men would exist swennein for men exist wher- 
ever the means of subsistence are to be found. The inability of 
giving something in exchange for what man desires to possess, 
limits the multiplication of the species. The will to acquire is 
universal ; it is the means alone which are deficient. What, 
then, are these means? Money is the first and obvious answer. 
But how is this money to be obtained? Reflection shows that 
it can only be obtained in exchange for labour, or some other 
produce. The man who wishes to buy must begin by selling, 
and he can only sell what he has produced himself, or what 
others have hoes Se for him. This truth, though written with 
a sunbeam on the face of all human transactions, is one which 
nations have been slow to perceive, and reluctant to admit. But 
if the landed proprietor does not with his own hand sell the pro- 
duce of his estates, his agent does it for him. If the capitalist 
does not himself exchange the article which his capital, set in 
motion by the industry of the manufacturer, has produced, he 
receives in the shape of profits the produce of the sale. It is 
impossible to suggest any possible state of things in which pro- 
duce does not purchase produce. ‘The sinecurist and the pen- 
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sioner are enabled to live, because they give in exchange for 
what they want, a certain portion of the produce of society. From 
these clear premises, the relations of countries to each other may 
be dedueed with the utmost certainty. If produce is the only 
means of obtaining produce, every kind of produce will find mere 
purehasers in proportion as all other produce multiplies. The 
number of consumers, whatever be the article, must keep pace 
with the number of purchasers. Why is it that more articles are 
sold in England now than in the days of the Plantagenets? Not 
because money is more abundant; for if the New World 
had never been discovered, a smaller quantity of silver would 
perform, without any great public inconvenience, functions 
which a greater quantity now discharges. One silver coin would 
be the substitute for. many, as one piece of gold is actually 
the substitute for many pieces of silver. What is it, then 
which enables England to produce tenfold what she was wont to 
purchase?—it is because she produces ten times as much as she 
was wont to produce. More corn is sold in England, because 
more cotton is manufactured there, and because all other kinds 
of produce in that country are prodigiously increased. Articles 
of which the courtiers of Elizabeth were ignorant, are purchased 
by other articles alike unknown to them. No improvement in 
one kind of produce can ever fail to occasion a corresponding 
effect on others. 

Thus, the effect of a bad harvest is felt throughout the nation. 
It affeets instantly the sale of every article. Yet it does not 
instantly diminish the quantity of corn in the country. That 
remains the same. The services of the artizan are less cared for; 
the gains of the manufacturer are more limited. In short, as no 
calamity can a to one branch of industry, in which others 
will not be involved, neither can any branch of industry flourish 
without bringing the prosperity of other branches in its train. 
Thus, one nation shares in the good or evil destiny of another, 
and instead of the doctrines propounded as axioms even by 
wise and enlightened writers, that the gain of one country 
involves the loss of another, the fortunes of states in the great 
community of mankind, are like the fortunes of individuals in 
smaller societies, linked together bya law which the folly and caprice 
of legislators may refuse to recognize, but ultimately must obey. 
Foreign commerce is the child of domestic industry ; and instead 
of desiring, with the blind avidity of mercantile avarice, that our 
neighbours should be plunged in barbarity and sloth, it would 
be more prudent, as well as less inhuman, to pray for the pros- 
perity of their commerce, and the increase of their capital. Such, 
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it should not be forgotten, was the language of Mr Hume, whose 
acute and penetrating genius enabled him to outstrip on this, as 
well as on other subjects, the progress of public opinion, and to seize, 
with intuitive rapidity, on truths which the accumulated rubbish of 
ages could not conceal from the prophetic eye of sound a 

To the admission of this truth, which, while they unconsciously 
admit it in practice, some would fain deny in theory, must be 
ascribed the visible reluctance to war, which is the best charac- 
teristic of modern policy. ‘That which was looked upon as the 
fantastic dream of secluded genius—for the mere suggestion of 
which the Abbé de St Pierre was relegated by his contemporaries 
to the class of visionaries—is now a as true, and acted 
upon as beneficial by the portion of mankind most incapable of 
exalted notions, most inclined to disregard all but solid material 
objects, and ever ready to sacrifice the welfare of nations to their 
own crude notions of immediate interest. This calm appeal of 
Say to the substantial interest of mankind has accomplished 
what philosophers and divines have laboured for in vain. If war 
had been directly enjoined, instead of being almost positively 
forbidden by Christianity, if instead of dwelling upon its horrors, 
moralists had expatiated upon its blessings, the opportunities of 
engaging in it could not have been seized upon with more ala- 
crity, or pursued with more vehemence than they have been by 
Christian and civilized nations. Interest silenced every other 
motive. Humanity, conscience, justice, were of no avail. In 
spite of all their pleading, Europe was drenched in blood. At 
length doubts were suggested, whether the interest of a civilized 
nation could really be compatible with war. These doubts were 
increased by scrutiny; at length they hardened into conviction. 
Immediately the tide of opinion began to flow in an opposite 
course. In spite of those who maintained that robbery was 
cheaper than purchase, nations began a new career, and entered 
upon a new reckoning, when they found that rapine was unpro- 
fitable, and bloodshed bad economy. 

It seems impossible that the fate of the restrictive system 
should resist the tremendous attack which Say has pointed against 
its antiquated walls and almost useless bulwarks. ‘The lofty 
towers and projecting ramparts, that struck terror into a ruder 
age, crumble before the artillery of modern science. Compare 
the apology for promoting the welfare of other countries, in 
Child, or any writer of the 17th century, with these words of 
Say—* One nation bears the same relation to another as one 

rovince to another; as a town does to the lands in its neigh- 
uu: sway It has an almost direct interest in its prosperity, and 
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cannot fail to share its opulence. Therefore the United States 
did wisely in promoting industry among the savage tribes around 
them, whom they encouraged in producing exchangeable articles, 
for nothing can be gained from those who have nothing to give.” 
Alas! how much treasure has been flung away, and thie much 
blood poured out like water, before these maxims found their 
way into the code of nations! 

Great confusion has arisen from inattention to the meaning of 
the word produce. To produce, is not merely to furnish an 
article which society requires. If I spend six shillings in pro- 
ducing an article worth five, I cannot be called a producer ; on 
the contrary, I have destroyed the value of a shilling. If such a 
system prevailed, all production would successively — 

herefore, he only can be said to produce who furnishes an 
article which, when all expenses attending its production are 
replaced, has an exchangeable value. Its price must be fixed 
by the actual want of society, and there must be no actually 
cheaper way by which that want can be gratified, than the me- 
thod by which it has been produced. Such are the conditions of 

roduction; and subject to these conditions, produce may be 
increased according to the local circumstances of each particular 
country, beyond all limits which it is possible to assign by anti- 
cipation. But when these limits are passed—when the utility 
of any particular article will not compensate the consumer for 
the sacrifice which he must make to purchase it—it ceases to be 
produced to be sold, and, of course, it can no longer furnish by its 
sale the means of purchasing other produce. There are four causes 
to which the impossibility of production, in the legitimate sense, 
may be reduced: 1. Insufficient civilization to produce demand. 
2. Imperfect state of art, which makes the cost of production too 
dear. 38. Vicious political system, which leads to the same effect. 
4. Over-population; when all the articles that can be procured 
for a just price are consumed, the price of a further supply is 
beyond the power of society. 1. Every article which we do not 
want is dear. The first object of those who colonize countries 
is to make the natives desire some of the articles which they pos- 
sess. ‘Till they succeed no relation can exist between them; 
but when the savages desire their nails or hatchets, or trinkets, 
they offer in exchange for them the produce of their country. 
From that moment they furnish an outlet for our produc- 
tion, as we offer them one for their own. In the midst of civi- 
lized societies, people may be found little advanced in refinement 
or foresight beyond the South Sea islanders. Till a very late 
period the use of forks was unknown in some districts of France; 
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as those districts improved, they began to fee] the want not of 
forks only, but of other articles of civilized life, Thus they fur- 
nished an outlet for goods which otherwise would not have been 
produced. To find the means of obtaining these goods, they 
were obliged to produce others, This is the true remedy for the 
stagnation of industry, of which merchants are so willing to com- 
lain. 

, Some facts which apparently contradict this theory, require ex- 
planation. If produce can only be purchased by produce, how does 
it come to pass, that at certain periods every market, to use the tech- 
nical expression, is glutted, and all kinds of produce abound? 
That sellers everywhere, and no buyers, are to be met with? 
In the first place, is such a state of things possible? The super- 
fluity of particular articles attracts the attention of the commer- 
cial world, and entails great loss on the producer, whilst produce 
of another kind is sold without attracting observation. When 
cotton goods are cheap, meat and corn are often extravagantly 
dear. This was the case in 1812 and 1813, a period of great 
distress to particular interests in France. At this time the price 
of all colonial produce and of provisions was exorbitant. The 
class, therefore, that sold these later articles, sold what they had 
at very considerable prices. Had they possessed more, there 
might love been competition for the purchase of these very articles 
with which the market was then glutted. The violent and 
absurd measures of the French government of that day, the perils 
and obstacles by which all foreign commerce was beset, raised 
the price of the latter articles, without any benefit to the pro- 
ducer. 

The chance of being intercepted by the English cruizers, the 
expense of licences, the necessity of exporting a certain quan- 
tity of goods produced in France—goods which were in most 
cases flung into the sea as the vessel quitted the harbour—the 
enormous duties which were to be defrayed, all these vexatious 
and harassing circumstances became ingredients in the price of 
the article, which, after escaping so many obstacles, finally 
reached the consumer, and made it impossible for the class of 
consumers whose commodities were dear, to become the cus- 
tomers of the other class, whose commodities were cheap. ‘The 
latter were ruined, but the former were not prosperous. Sugar, 
for instance, was five francs a pound; but this price, resulting 
from its scarcity, did not enrich its producers, because the excess 
consisted not of profit to the seller, but of expense incurred be- 
fore it could arrive at the consumer. No doubt, at certain stages 
of society there may be a glut of a particular article; but as 
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society advances, that is, as its numbers or its resources increase, 
the production, once excessive, will become inadequate. At 
Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, there is a great paper manufactory. 
Suppose it to have existed before the time of Penn, when the 
land around it was covered with forests traversed by a few hun- 
ters, centuries might pass without the sale of a single sheet. 
And why is the supply now insufficient for the demand ?—be- 
cause the district is peopled with skilful producers, who want 
paper, and purchase it by the goods which they themselves pro- 
duce. Itis thus only with reference toa particular period, that the 
produce of a particular article can be excessive; as industry ad- 
vances, as capitals accumulate, wants multiply, and population 
increases, until certain limits are reached, which it has never yet 
been the lot of human society to attain. 

When European navigators visit unknown regions, do they 
begin by establishing custom houses, or by inspiring wants ? 
Treaties of commerce have been their favourite van Ty On 
these they rely to furnish outlets for their produce. Natural 
outlets, it is plain, will always keep pace with the progress of 
improvement. 2. When manufactures have made little progress, 
production will be expensive, and the price of the articles pro- 
duced will place them beyond the reach of the great body of 
consumers. 3. The dearness occasioned by the vices of admi- 
nistration, is a subject which might fill volumes. In this must 
be included not only the evils resulting from a defective admi- 
nistration of justice when life and property are insecure, or when 
the enormous expenses of judicial proceedings are such as to 
deter all prudent men from having recourse to them, but the 
effect of injudicious taxes, of duties, prohibitions, restraints, im- 
portations, privileges, the inventions of avarice and folly, which 
are the blot and burden of European history. Under this head must 
be enumerated all improper distributions of the public revenue. 
Suppose an eleemosynary corporation, supported by a yearly 
sum of 10,000/., levied in a particular district. The peasant, 
obliged to furnish his quota of such a contribution, will debar 
himself from the use of many articles that he might otherwise 
have purchased. Again, suppose the contribution suppressed, 
and that the people who received it live by their own labour. 
The peasant, free from the original incumbrance, will now be 
able to purchase the articles produced by the labour of those who 
formerly produced nothing, and the condition of the district will 
proportionably be improved. 4. A time will arrive when the 
territory of a country will no longer furnish the means of its 
support. Supposing the resources of the soil exhausted, re- 
course must be had to foreign nations. At first food will be 
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obtained by the exchange of other produce ; but in time, as we 
suppose perpetual progress, the resources of the neighbouring 
countries will also be exhausted. Food will be brought from a 
greater distance ; its price will become more and more expensive ; 
until at length the labour of the day will be insufficient to pro- 
vide the Seiten with the day’s subsistence. Such a scarcity 
will set limits to all consumption; but these limits are never 
reached at once: by a snasalll provision it is ordained that, as 
difficulties gradually multiply, population increases more and 
more slowly. ‘Though its end may finally be reached, this will 
take place sooner or later, according to the fertility of the soil, 
the means of internal communication, and the nature of the go- 
vernment. 

All writers on political economy since the days of Adam Smith 
agree that, strictly speaking, the money which circulates in 
society, though it is the instrument by which our payments are 
made, is not the real means by which we effect our purchases ; 
money is a passing agent, which, when the exchange it facilitates 
is once accomplished, disappears to perform the same task in 
some other place. It can only be procured by the sale of our 
produce. Kor a proprietor of mines, indeed, money is the pro- 
duce by which he purchases other articles. But for the rest of 
the world, that money is the price of other produce, which they 
have created by means of their land capital or industry. In 
exchange for the value thus created they receive money, and 
afterwards ~ exchange this money for the articles they desire 
to consume. It is, therefore, in reality by means of their pro- 
duce that they effect their purchase, pos | it is impossible for them 
to obtain more of what others have produced than the exchange- 
able value of what they have themselves produced, whether by 
means of their ata land, or their own personal industry 
enables them to command. As, therefore, we can only purchase 
produce by means of produce, and as the value we can buy is 
equal to the value we create, the more men produce the more 
they will purchase. ‘Therefore, if certain eaethaidlins is unsold, 
it is because other merchandize is not produced; and production 
alone affords an outlet to other produce. A glut of one article is 
only caused by the scarcity of another. It has been asserted by 
an eminent writer that facts overthrow this theory ; and the glut of 
English manufactures in the markets of Italy and Buenos Ayres 
has been cited asa conclusive argument against it. It is, however, 
a direct argument the other way: for why are English manufac- 
tures unsold, or sold at a loss, in these markets? because neither 
Italy nor Buenos Ayres can furnish sufficient produce to offer 
in exchange. The condition of the English with regard to these 
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nations is that of a merchant who deals with a bankrupt cus- 
tomer. The English merchant, partly from the causes above 
stated, partly from the remnants of prejudice by which our 
statute book is disfigured, is obliged to take silver only in ex- 
change for what he offers. Silver, therefore, becomes more and 
more precious. But if these countries turned their great natural 
resources to more advantage; if their capital were to increase; 
their lands to be improved; their property to be more secure ; 
their industry to be more assiduous ;—if, in one word, they were 
to produce more, the same goods by which the markets are now 
glutted would be inadequate to the demand of a flourishing and 
enlightened people. 

Say’s writings are distinguished by nothing so much as his 
constant appeal to fact and experience; for the forty years during 
which he carried on his studies of political economy were fraught 
with events so marvellous, and exhibited combinations so in- 
credible, that the experience of ages was crowded into their 
limits. Never did such mighty lessons attract the notice of an 
observer more sagacious or better qualified to turn them to 
advantage. He read with ease the p same that others were 
unable to interpret, as the scholar finds eloquence and poetry 
where the peasant sees nothing but black nals on white paper. 
Accordingly, almost every page of his work attests that he was 
accustomed to follow out his theories to their remote conse- 
quences, and to consider the benefit of mankind as the great 
object to which all doctrine must be subservient. Hence the 
precision of his language; hence the facility with which he solves 
questions that had been perplexed by the economists of all ages 
and all countries, till they had become almost as obscure as the 
metaphysics of the Schoolmen. He places the elementary prin- 
ciples of the science in the clearest light, and dispels all the 
sophistries by which the advocates of corrupt or mistaken 
governments had contrived to encumber the plainest and most 
simple questions. Nor should it be forgotten, that while material 
and palpable resources are the objects of his inquiry, he never 
fails to pay homage to the finer qualities, on which, though they 
cannot be measured by a rule or counted upon the fingers, so 
much even of the material prosperity of all nations must depend. 
Unlike the sordid creatures who sneer at what they are unable 
to comprehend, who think grossness a proof of sense, and want 
of refinement a test of integrity, Say never fails to acknowledge 
their value, to hail their presence, to claim their services; that, 
if unable to avert, they may alleviate the evils which states as 
well as individuals must lay their account to undergo. Since, to 
use his own words, it has been proved that qualities not material, 
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such as taste, and abilities natural or acquired, form an integral 
part of social wealth, and that the services rendered in the highest 
departments are not without analogy to the most humble labours ; 
since the relations of the individual to the social body, and of 
society to individuals, and their reciprocal interests have been 
analyzed ; political economy, which seemed to have for its object 
only the material ties by which communities are bound together 
is found to embrace the whole social system. 
Say has contributed more than any other writer to disseminate 
the principles of political economy among the nations of Europe. 
His style, always pure and classical—his theories, arising so 
naturally and obviously from the facts to which they appeal for 
their support, could hardly fail to make the science which they 
illustrate popular and attractive to those who would have shrunk 
from more abstruse and repulsive dissertations. Under his 
banner were marshalled the first champions of popular rights and 
of economical principles after the restoration of the Bourbons, 
when the spring-tide of loyalty began to ebb, and the deep and 
bitter complaints of the great body of the people to make them- 
selves heard amid the flattery of the herd of courtiers by which 
the destinies of France at that time were wielded. These 
extravagant and interested sycophants proposed to restore the 
law of entail in all its feudal rigour, the privileges of corpora- 
tions, and the grievance of monopolies. ‘They endeavoured to 
create a new semi-feudal, semi-commercial aristocracy, without 
influence over the sympathies and without any root in the habits 
of the people. Then came the lor céréales, the duties on foreign 
cattle, the loan for the emigrants, the protection of colonial pro- 
duee ; and every one of these measures was stigmatized and con- 
demned beforehand in the ‘ Traité d’ Economie Politique’ on abstract 
principles; every page of which was stamped with the immor- 
tality of truth, and had been written without any view to serve 
a rag purpose, or any bias from the particular circumstances to 
which it applied with such fatal accuracy... While France was 


thus ne at her expense a lesson less tragical than before, 
e 


but hardly less interesting to those few politicians on whom all 
experience is not thrown away, Say was engaged in active cor- 
respondence with the most eminent economists of the day. 
Malthus, Ricardo, Sismondi, Storch, ali entered the lists against 
this formidable champion, and all agreed that, with the exception 
of Adam Smith, political economy had found in him her ablest 
expounder and most indefatigable representative. He has been 
accused, with much injustice, of indifference to the condition of 
those whom misfortune or folly had depressed below the level of 
the productive classes; of contemplating men only as machines 
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for creating wealth; of pursuing his system too logically; and 
of not swerving from his path even when humanity summoned 
him to pause in his career. It would be as wise to censure a 
physician for recommending the sharp and severe remedies, by 
which alone the progress of disease can be arrested in the phy- 
sical, as to blame the politician for pointing out clearly and 
firmly the disastrous eflects of folly and improvidence in the 
moral world. As lamentations over the agony of the patient 
would be useless in one case, to deplore the inevitable lot of man 
in society would be misplaced in the other. Until shutting our 
eyes to oe mage enable us to avert them, such attacks will 
appear ridiculous to all who consider the questions of political 
economy in their proper light, as not to be determined by im- 
passioned complaint or enthusiastic feelings, but by the rules of 
sound reasoning founded on the experience whieh the volume of 
human os lays before us. As the physician points out the 
way to health, without considering whether the greatest of all 
external blessings may not be turned into a curse by the wicked- 
ness and folly of its possessor; as the task of the architect is 
aecomplished by raising a beautiful and convenient edifice, though 
it may be the scene of riot and disorder; so the business of the 
political economist is with the causes which promote the wealth 
or aggravate the distress of nations; and to blame him for not 
mixing up other topics with these considerations is as wise as it 
would be to censure the architect for the superstitious rites 
celebrated in the temple he has erected, or the physician for not 
reading a lecture on ethics to his patients. Political economy 
cannot save a people from the chastisement which is due to their 
follies. Its duty is accomplished if it can corroborate the de- 
ductions of reason by the lessons of experience, and turn the 
crimes and errors of former ages to the present benefit and future 
security of mankind. 
J. G. P. 
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Art. II].—1. Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems. Edited by Charles 
Knight. Second Edition. 12 vols., 8vo. 1842-44. 


2. Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems. Edited by J. P. Collier. 

8 vols., 8vo. 1842-44. 

3. The Life of Shakespeare. By C. Knight. Royal 8vo. 
F there be a name in all literature of which Englishmen have 
reason to be proud, that name is Shakspeare. If there be 
a writer who more than any other requires able editing, that 
writer is Shakspeate; but the task to be fitly performed demands 
not only erudition and judgment, but the exquisite taste of a 
gg ee mind. Singularly enough the greatest of all poets 
as had no poet for an editor; or at least no poet who has 
more than nominally discharged the duties in the proper accep- 
tation of the term. For the most part they have been at- 
tempted only by men of fourth-rate scholarship, and _first- 
rate inability. No dramatist has edited this greatest of all 
dramatists. Rowe did nothing towards editing ; he only wrote 
a memoir and a preface. Yet it requires little reflection to per- 
ceive that a dramatist, if also a good dramatic critic, is the only 
man fully qualified for such an undertaking. 

Dr Johnson, who was strong to perceive and relish Shakspeare’s 
intellectual depth and variety, was incompetent to appreciate his 
subtler excellencies, and prodigious dramatic genius. The 
‘Preface’ once so loudly extolled, now so contemptuously 
neglected, is a masterly composition, although defaced by some 
faults of taste and of style; but these faults lie on the surface, 
and require no sagacity to detect them. In this preface, 
Johnson fairly and emphatically stated what he thought to be 
ee titles to universal admiration; and what faults he 
thought were to be balanced against those excellencies. The 
admiration is honest admiration; it has no cant in it. ‘The 
objections are honest objections; they have no insolence, no 
unfairness in them. The admiration suits the present day ; the 
objections are answered with ridicule or abuse. Nevertheless 
these objections are in the main well founded, and admitted by 
most sober thinkers. The faults of Johnson’s preface appear to us 
rather negative than positive : to spring from certain deficiencies 
in his taste, and the taste of the age, rather than from any direct 
error of his own. He was nota poet, he was not a dramatist ; 
he could not, therefore, edit a dramatist. He was also amenable 
to the taste of his age. As it is heresy in our days to accuse 
Shakspeare of want of art, so would it assuredly have appeared 
madness in Johnson’s day to have believed the contrary. The 
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eighteenth century was a prosaic age, and had prosaic tastes. 
We want no better evidence of it than that afforded by Shak- 
speare. ‘The commentators on the one side, and the actors and 
critics on the other, amply demonstrate the prosaic conceptions 
then prevalent, even on the most airy and poetical topics. Let 
us take Garrick, the great Shakspearian actor, as he was called ; 
the delight of old and young, of grave and gay; the friend of 
Johnson, Fielding, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of all the greatest 
men of the day. Let us take Garrick in the character of Hamlet, 
as we see him in the friendly criticism of his admirer, Fielding. 
When Tom Jones takes Partridge to see Hamlet, and asks him 
his opinion of the players, Partridge gives his preference to the 
man who played the king, “ he speaks all his words distinctly, 
half as loud again as the other.” Garrick he thinks nothing of, 
because he only did just what any other man would have done in 
that situation ; what he, Partridge, would have done had he seen 
aghost. This is Fielding’s artful praise. The excellence of 
Garrick’s truth to nature is thus skilfully brought forward. But 
truth to what kind of nature? This no critic has thought of 
asking. Fielding fortunately enables us to answer it, even from 
his well-meant praise. Garrick’s truth was truth to vulgar nature, 
and addressed to vulgar minds. His Hamlet was terrified at the 
sight of a ghost; not as the sceptical, speculative Hamlet of 
Shakspeare, but as the vulgar clown would be terrified at such a 
sight: his knees knocking together, his eyeballs starting, his 
frame trembling. This explains Garrick’s alteration of Romeo 
and Juliet, and his adoption of Tate’s Lear; both of which 
were strictly in accordance with the reigning taste. 

Pope also edited Shakspeare. He was a man of exquisite wit, 
and unrivalled in his own peculiar sphere; but he was no more 
fitted to restore and interpret Shakspeare than a linnet is fit to 
guide an eagle. He, moreover, wanted all the requisite erudi- 
tion and dramatic experience. He made some happy conjectures 
and some ingenious blunders; but he wanted both diligence and 
knowledge. Except Pope and Johnson, no man of any pre- 
eminent intelligence has undertaken the task demanding an im- 
mense intelligence : the task of restoring a text almost hopelessly 
corrupt. Perbaps the worst evil of this corruption is the 
maggots it has generated. Had Coleridge disliked opium and 
possessed industry, he might have given the world an edition 
which would have endured, But hitherto no man of cor- 
responding talents has been found to possess the requisite industry 
for the task; or at least has been willing so to employ his 
talents and his industry. ‘The men of ability have wanted dili- 
gence; the diligent have wanted ability. Pope conjectured 
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without having prepared himself by proper research, and he 
blundered ; lone conjectured after having prepared himself 
by laborious researches, and he also blundered. On one of the 
horns of this dilemma has each class of editors been spiked. Pope 
thought it beneath him to attend “to the dull duty of an editor ;” 
and Malone seemed to think it the duty of an editor to be dull. 
Erudition, although but one requisite in an editor, is one that 
is indispensable. Nevertheless in the present state of antiquarian 
knowledge, a much smaller amount of research and erudition is 
needed than people commonly suppose; and if a man of genius 
were to undertake the task, he could easily acquire all the neces- 
sary information in two years of well-directed study. It is not 
so important to read much, as to read with a distinct object. 
Instead of this well-directed study, editors have gone on reading 
and reading, and quoting all they read, accumulating rubbish to 
add to the momentum of their own stupidity ; displaying on their 
threadbare coats all the frippery and finery of neglected erudi- 
tion. An editor, properly speaking, means one who puts forth 
his author in the most advantageous manner he can contrive; but 
an editor generally is one who puts forth himself: unhappily 
seldom in so advantageous a manner as he believes. The author 
is a mere stalking horse, under the cover of which the editor 
drags himself from his native obscurity into the full blaze of 
ridicule. Look at the notes; they nearly equal the text in bulk; 
they seem to convey a mass of information ; many rare books are 
quoted ; passages in antiquated English, with the antique spel- 
ling religiously preserved, are extracted from unique ‘black letter 
copies ;’ ancient customs, ancient superstitions and the names of 
instruments, are copiously registered; in a word, the dust of 
antiquity is liberally strewn about. ‘The value of this dust is 
somewhat questionable. You read the editorial notes; you toil 
through them with dreary energy; you ponder and you some- 
times yawn; and having closed the volume you are struck with 
Gothe’s remark, that some books are written not to teach any- 
thing, but to show that the writers knew something. That 
Malone, Steevens, Capell, Hanmer, Farmer, and Collier, have 
read many books is evident; that they have read these books 
with much benefit, or that you can derive benefit from their 
having read them, is more questionable. Scholars, it is notorious, 
seldom know anything of the spirit of antiquity; and men less 
familiar with the spirit of the ages of Elizabeth and James, or 
less familiar with the nature of the English drama, than those 
learned men before mentioned, it would be difficult to name 
amongst well educated men who have paid any attention to the 
subject. Speaking from our own experience we should say that 
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the perusal of the notes ae to Shakspeare’s text, is not 
only the most wearisome, but the most profitless reading. Your 
curiosity is perpetually being stimulated, but never satisfied ; 
there is no real, practicable, available information conveyed, 
—there is nothing but a sort of buzz. Jolson sarcastically but 
truly says, that the ‘‘art of writing notes is not of difficult attain- 
ment. The work is performed first by railing at the stupidity, 
negligence, ignorance and asinine tastelessness of the former 
editors, showing from all that goes before and all that follows, 
the inelegance and absurdity of the old reading; then, by pro- 
posing something which to superficial readers would seem 
specious, but which the editor rejects with indignation; then by 
producing the true reading with a long paraphrase, and conclud- 
ing with loud acclamations on the discovery, and a sober wish for 
the advancement and prosperity of genuine criticism.” These 
notes would be tiresome enough in all places; but surely the 
pages of a favorite poet is of all places that which can least endure 
such twaddle ? Notes may be necessary; with a text so corrupt 
as Shakspeare’s they are perhaps highly desirable ; but what is to 
interfere with their being thrown together as an appendix, which 
all might consult who needed them, but which would leave the 
ordinary reader in peace? Doubtless many of our readers have 
editions unaccompanied with notes ; did they ever feel the want ? 
Could they not relish all the poetry, perceive all the subtlety, and 
sadden with all the pathos, without the assistance of commenta- 
tors? We puta question which many can answer, and whose 
answer will settle the dispute as to the use of notes. In shudder- 
ing over the agony of Othello’s jealousy, when he says— 


“Though that her jesses were my dear heart’s strings, 
I'd whistle her off and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune.” 


does any one need Hanmer’s protrusive information that “jesses 
are short straps of leather tied about the foot of a hawk by which 
she is held on the fist ?”—or, when Othello in the depth of his 
shame exclaims— 


‘*T had been happy if the general camp, 
BvY g' P 


” 
, ke. 


Is this made more intelligible by the note informing us that 
“pioneers were generally degraded soldiers appointed to the 
office of pioneer as a punishment for misbehaviour,” followed by 
an extract from Davies’ ‘Art of War?” Or, to conclude these 
examples, is Othello’s suspicion of Desdemona’s grief made more 
affecting when, in a note on the passage 


Pioneers and al 
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“If that the earth should teem with woman’s tears, 
Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile,” 


Malone generously informs us that ‘“* Shakspeare here alludes to 
the fabulous accounts of crocodiles. ‘ It is written (says Bullo- 
kar) that he shall weep over a man’s head when he hath devoured 
the body, and then will eat up the head too. Wherefore, in 
Latin, there is a proverb crocodili lachryme, to signify such tears 
as are feigned.’ It appears that a dead crocodile, ‘ but perfect in 
forme,’ of about nine feet long, had been exhibited in London 
in our poet’s time.” The aptness of this quotation, with the 
beautiful fact at the close respecting the exhibition of a crocodile, 
which of course must have suggested the image to Shakspeare, 
although the crocodile was dead, and the other fact that a proverb 
of crocodili lachryme was prevalent, make this note valuable as 
a type of editorial erudition and sagacity. 

Next in folly to such notes as the above is the pedantry of 
quoting, needlessly, parallel passages of corresponding meaning. 
If Shakspeare use a word which, familiar or not, has been also 
used by some other writer, wretched enough to be obscure, and 
obscure enough to make it black letter erudition to have read 
him, be certain that the commentator will cite the passage with a 
modest triumph. Mr Collier shall furnish us with two examples, 
taken (literally) at random. The ‘Tempest’ opens thus :— 

“* Master. Boatswain,— 

Boatswain. Here, master: what cheer?” 


Now, as sailors exclaim ‘ what cheer?” to this very day, the 
expression surely needs no comment; but Mr Collier gives this 
note :— So in John Drout’s ‘ Pitifull Historie of Two Loving 
Italians,’ 8vo., 1570,— 


‘ Then mate to mate eache other calde 
And sayd, ho mate! what cheere?’” 


Every one will see that this quotation is only introduced to dis- 
play the editor’s extensive acquaintance with obscure books; since 
the quotation is neither good in itself, nor necessary to explain 
the phrase in the text. If the phrase “‘ what cheer” is ambiguous 
in ‘Shakspeare,’ it is not less so in‘John Drout.’ Again; in the 
‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ Vincentio calls to his servant, ‘ Come 
hither, crackhemp.” Surely it required no erudition in the ordi- 
nary reader to understand this? Mr Collier, however, thinks 
proper to inform us that “the more usual compound just before 
the time of Shakspeare was crackrope. e meet with it in 
‘ Damon and Pythias,’ by R. Edwards, 1571, ‘handsomely, thou 
crackrope.” Again, in * Appius and Virginia,’ by R. B., 1575, 
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“You codshed, you crackrope, you chattering pye;” and again in 
the ‘Two Italian Gentlemen, by A. Munday, printed about 
1584. 


‘¢ Then let him be led thro’ every street in the town, 
That every crackrope may fling rotten eggs at the clown.” 


Valuable erudition this; and there is no lack of it. 

Nor is the grievance less when the commentaries are critical. 
The absence of all taste or critical power is one evil; but another 
and a greater evil is a perpetual and vehement squabbling. John- 
son has not let this pass without his weighty reprobation. “ It 
is not easy to discover,” he says, “from what cause the acrimony 
of a scholiast can naturally proceed. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed by him are of very small importance; they involve neither 
property nor liberty, nor favour the interest of sect or party. The 
various readings of copies, and different interpretations of a pas- 
sage seem to be questions that might exercise the wit without 
engaging the passions. But whether it be that small things make 
mean men proud, and vanity catches small occasions; or that all 
contrariety of opinions even in those that can defend it no longer 
makes proud men angry; there is often in commentaries a 
spontaneous strain of invective and contempt, more eager and 
venomous than is vented by the most furious controvertist 
in politics against those whom he is hired to defame. Perhaps 
the lightness of the matter may conduce to the vehemence 
of the agency; when the truth to be investigated is so near 
to inexistence as to escape attention, its bulk is to be en- 
larged by rage and exclamation. A commentator has indeed 
great temptations to supply by turbulence what he wants in dig- 
nity, to beat his little gold to a spacious surface, to work that to 
foam which no art or diligence can exalt to spirit.” We will 
add nothing to these powerful sentences, except to exculpate 
Mr Collier from the charge of incurring their reprobation. A 
more even-tempered critic has not written on the subject. What- 
ever his faults of pedantry and dulness we are glad to signalize 
his admirable equanimity ; a virtue highly to be estimated, because 
so rarely met with in a commentator. 

The foregoing sins of editors, the sins namely of pedantry, 
trifling, quibbling, dulness, acrimony, conjecture and superabun- 
dant notes, have often been defended on the ground that they 
imply reverence for the poet edited. “ This anxiety about 
minutiz and importance of parallel passages springs from desire 
to do homage to our great poet.” ‘This is so bare a — as 
almost to warrant the title of a falsehood. Homage to Shakspeare ? 
Homage to themselves; homage to their sagacity; homage to 
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their diligence; homage to their erudition; but no homage to 
Shakspeare. The homage which displays itself in commentaries 
has about the same amount of reference to the poet, as the voci- 
ferations on the hustings have to patriotism. Both poet and 
patriotism are but vehicles of display. If it were real homage 
it would be quiet and unobtrusive. What an editor does, let him 
do silently. He may spend his life in collating copies, in seek- 
ing for illustrations, in maturing conjectures ; but when giving us 
his purified text, his illustrations, and his conjectures, let the bulky 
part of them be printed in an appendix, and let his emendations be 
made without any indirect laudation of the maker. Whenever the 
text is inexplicable as it stands, if the editor can make it intelligible 
by a brief note, he may safely do so; but let him avoid all illustra- 
tion, collation, or conjecture in the form of an unnecessary inter- 
ruption of the text, calculated to mar the enjoyment of the reader. 
This is so plain and practical a principle, that we might wonder 
it had never been adopted, did we not know the motives of editors. 
It is a principle which would embrace all the advantages of a com- 
mentary, however minute, without incurring any of the present 
justly-derided tediousness and impertinence. There is but one 
objection to it; but that has been all-powerful. That objection 
is simply, that if the notes were not to accompany the text scarcely 


any one would read them. ses The homage paid by editors 
e 


to themselves would not appear ; the diligence, the learning, and 
the sagacity so abundantly employed would be lost on the general 
reader, who would never look at the notes; the reward for all 
editorial labour would be wanting; editorial fame would be next 
to nothing. 

We should make no objection to ambitious editorial display if 
it were but frank. Let an editor say at once that he claims the 
reward due to toil and learning and sagacity, and we will applaud 
him. He has as much right to praise as another. We would not 
withhold it from him. But let him talk no more about homage. 
Let him say I am a dealer in vocables, in quibbles, in conjectures, 
and have an extensive black-letter erudition; ali these are useful 
towards purifying and illustrating Shakspeare’s text, and let me 
have praise in proportion to the use. But let him not say Ireverence 
the great poet, and in the spirit of reverence, I look on nothing 
as a trifle, I shrink at no labour which will set that trifle in its 
true light; I will therefore register every deviation of one copy 
from another, even to a comma, for this diligence will be a testi- 
mony of my reverence. The editor who comes forward with the 
first pretension is to be very differently treated from the editor 
who comes forward with the second. In the one case the public 
will judge of the use; in the other, they will be bound to accept 
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any amount of drivelling because it is reverential. We will make 
the distinction clearer by a few examples. Mr Collier (vol. i, p. 
117) on the line 

“To have a look of such a worthy mistress,” 


has this trivial nete:—* The first folio puts the article a both 
before and after worthy, which is corrected in the second folio.” 
So obvious and so unimportant a typographical error needs in 
itself no note. The editor therefore who looked only to his 
function would silently correct the error; we should regard his men- 
tion of it as an impertinence. But an editor who was only actu- 
ated by devout reverence might deem this variation between two 
copies not altogether unimportant. Mr Collier has accordingly 
made us acquainted with the fact of the variation; and we applaud 
his plodding diligence, dictated by profound homage. We for- 
give the tediousness for the sake of the implied accuracy of col- 
lation. Unfortunately this correction of the first folio, so scru- 


pulously noted, has also been made by all the modern editors. 
Mr Collier says not a word of this. We had given him the credit 
of the correction, as of many similar corrections, till our suspicions 
being roused, we consulted the modern editions and found that 
they all contained these corrections, but without triumphant regis- 


tration. Here is a crop of such notes. Vol. ii, p. 123, on the 
line 

*¢ Till he come home again,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ Home is omitted in Malone’s Shakspeare by Bos- 
well. It is found in all the old copies ;” and in all the modern 
copies, except Malone. Again, at page 139, on the lines 


‘¢ Your long experience of her wisdom 
Plead on her part some cause to you unknown,” 


he tells us that the folios have your for her in each instance, 
adding * the sense corrects these errors:” of course it does; but 
other editors had corrected them also; and candour should have 
suggested the propriety of their having all the credit—if credit 
there be—of the correction. Again only on the next page (140) 
“Luciana misprinted Juliana in the first, but corrected in the 
second folio,” and corrected also in subsequent editions. ‘Two 
pages further on “ Sister’s flood of tears” having been printed 
“ Sister flood of tears,” Mr Collier, with customary exactness and 
diligence, is careful to inform us of the fact, and that the second 
folio restores the “s ;” is not careful, however, to inform us that 
all modern editions do the same. Three lines lower down the 
same thing occurs with respect to bud printed for bed ; eight lines 
further on the same occur with when printed in the “ old copies” 
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for where. Three notes of this kind in one page; c’est un peu 
fort! Pages 148, 150, and 153, contain other examples. So that 
in the course of fourteen pages, viz., from page 139 to page 153 
inclusive, there are no less than nine notes informing the reader 
of typographical blunders in the ‘ old copies,” every one of which 

ave been corrected by Mr Collier’s predecessors; he not letting 
a hint escape him respecting these previous corrections. If this 
be reverence, then is reverence a very tiresome and not very 
honest quality. ‘The truth is that so far from reverence being 
the motive to this careful tediousness, it is a desire to impress 
the world with a sense of unwearied diligence, and lynx-eyed 
accuracy. 

Thus have the editors of Shakspeare continued to thrust them- 
selves into notice under cover of his name. Amongst these 
editors, especially amongst those who have attempted a resto- 
ration of the text by collation and conjecture, the much-abused 
Theobald is beginning to be recognised as one of the best. 
Not only was he the first to patiently collate, but he has the 
honour of having made two of the finest conjectural emendations 
on record; he has made some others that are happy, and not a 
few that are absurd; but these two will immortalise him. The 
first is making Mrs Quickly say that Falstaff, dying, “ babbled of 
green fields,” instead of ‘a babbled of Mr Greenfield,” as the 
old copies have it. The second is less generally known, but 
quite as happy. In ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ old Montague says— 

“¢ As is the bud bit with the envious worm, 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the same.” 


Thus the folio; but this “lame, most impotent conclusion,’ is 
transmuted into poetry by Theobald, thus: 


“ Or dedicate his beauty to the sun.” 


The standard edition has for a long while been that of Malone, 
by Boswell, which, considering the pains bestowed upon it, is 
perhaps the very worst edition of any poet extant. It has, how- 
ever, one quality which makes it prized: it contains, in the shape 
of prolegomena and notes, all the antiquarian learning which had 
up to that period been accumulated for the elucidation of Shaks- 
peare’s life and works. It is, so far, a large storehouse of facts; 
an arsenal where editors and critics may find abundant weapons ; 
pees weapons are mostly rusty, broken, pointless, or 
unwieldy. e can nowhere point to such an accumulated mass 
of same which is at the same time such a mass of rubbish. It 
is impossible to conceive a greater amount of stupidity, drivel- 
ling, pedantry, senseless learning, collected into one work. Note 
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upon note, blunder upon blunder, conjecture upon conjecture, 
drivel upon drivel: without order, without method, wearisome, 
tantalizing, and profitless. 

Nor is the text of Boswell’s Malone free from the intrusions 
of the commentators ; the notes are not enough for them to dis- 
play their y yams | in; they must also display their taste upon 
the text. Accordingly there are innumerable arbitrary omissions 
and interpolations: if Shakspeare’s line be deficient, the editor 
supplies a syllable or two; if the line be redundant, the editor 
lops off a syllable or two; if a passage be obscure, the editor 
makes it plain; if he cannot make it plain, he calls it ‘one of 
those foisted in by the players.” Now both these alterations of 
the verse, and the theory of the “foistings in” of the players 
are as ridiculous as they are pernicious. They destroy the in- 
tegrity of the poet’s works. They transform the poet of the 
seventeenth century into one of the eighteenth century. We 
shall have presently to consider the question of Shakspeare’s ver- 
sification ; meanwhile we may say of it, and of the players’ 
interpolations, that the theory of the eighteenth century critics is 
utterly without foundation. Hemmings and Condell were not 
men to foist in passages, nor to admit the interpolations of others. 
They were his friends and fellow actors. They declare in their 
a that they received Shakspeare’s papers from his own 
1and ; and in them it is not probable that there were the inter- 
polations of players. We beg attention to this passage of the 
preface :— 

“ Before you were abused with divers stolen and surreptitious 
copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealths of injurious 
impostors that exposed them,—even those are now offered to your 
view cured and perfect of their limbs; and all the rest absolute in 
their numbers, as he conceived them.” 


Remember that the men who wrote this had so often declaimed 
Shakspeare’s verse that they must have been familiar with the struc- 
ture of that verse. They here distinctly and positively assert that 
the structure of that verse, ‘‘ in numbers absolute as he conceived 
them,” is preserved by them. ‘Their characters have not been 
impeached. Their publication has not been pronounced a forgery. 
No suspicion of any kind was attached to them during their lives ; 
why, then, should they be suspected now? Why should the 
mere opinions of Pope, Johnson, Steevens, or Malone, be thought 
to weigh in the scale against the direct and positive testimony of 
Hemmings and Condell? ‘The more we consider this preface, 
and the characters and positions of the writers, the more are we 
inclined to applaud Charles Knight’s resolute adherence to the 
first folio, except in cases of typographical error. 
Vor. XLII. No. I, E 
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Charles Knight has earned the gratitude of the publie by 
having done more for Shakspeare than any living man. Al- 
though he falls short of what we conceive a Shaksperian 
editor should be; although he appears to us amenable to 
some of the charges we have laid at the doors of preceding edi- 
tors; we have, nevertheless, much pleasure in bearing witness to 
his acuteness, patience, energy, learning, and untiring enthu- 
siasm, joined to a larger conception of his editorial function, and, 
on the whole, greater talents for realizing that conception than 
his predecessors. He has done much to make antiquarian know- 
ledge popular. Without shrinking from laborious researches, he 
has crowned those researches with literary excellence. If he, 
too, has not abstained from putting himself forward; no one can 
say that he has not also put his author forth in a splendid manner. 
By commentary, by illustrations, pictorial and erudite, and by 
enthusiastic criticism, he has given an impulse to the study. If 
we have often to dissent from his conclusions—which, after all, is 
no more than saying that he dissents from our’s—we nue? 
admire his tendencies. He is the only editor really in love with 
Shakspeare. He may carry that love too far; in our opinion he 
does so to a fault; but the errors of enthusiasm are generous 
errors, and really merit every indulgence, coming after the far 
greater blunder of superciliousness. He never sneers; he never 
patronizes: ail his sarcasm and all his wrath he reserves for his 
rivals: those he does not spare. 

To Mr Collier we owe the discovery of several facts of more 
or less interest connected with Shakspeare, and an useful history 
of the stage; but we cannot exaggerate the importance of his 
great quality, diligence ; we cannot regard it as constituting the 
sole, or even primary, quality desired in an editor of Shakspeare. 
It is with reluctance that we make remarks calculated to throw a 
doubt on his capacity; but with all respect for his erudition, and 
gratitude for the facts he has discovered, we cannot bring ourselves 
to believe him fit to edit Shakspeare, for we cannot even believe the 
greater part of his erudition to have much value : it israther curious 
than valuable. A little of the time he has bestowed upon some of the 
worthless productions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
if bestowed upon Spanish and the Spanish drama, would have 
repaid him fifty-fold; nor would a tolerable acquaintance with 
the drama of other nations and other ages have been without ser- 
vice to him. We may say the same to Mr Knight. Mr Collier’s 
deficiences are many and serious, in knowledge, in taste, in 
ear, and in judgment. His erudition and diligence cannot 
replace these. He has consequently produced an edition where 
he ought enly to have published a small volume of new readings 
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and suggestions. His friend, Mr Dyce, with better judgment, has, 
we believe, done this, and we trust the example will be followed. 
In point of typography Mr Collier’s edition is as superior to Mr 
Knight’s, as Mr Knight’s is superior in point of talent ; it is also 
less bulky and less costly. Mr Collier’s ‘ Life of Shakspeare,’ 
though very far from what it should have been, we prefer 
to Mr Knight’s, which is, in truth, a romance, not a biogra- 
phy, and not a very interesting romance. ‘The mixture of fact 
and fiction, of suppositions, and of reasonings on those suppo- 
sitions, destroys the interest of the romance, and the integrity of 
biography. Let us entreat Mr Knight to give us a life, and 
nothing but a life—such as he gave us so admirably in the 
‘ Store of Knowledge.’ 

Both Mr Knight and Mr Collier deal in conjecture, but neither 
with much felicity. We will select a specimen of each from the 
same act of the same play. On the celebrated passage— 


“¢O it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odours.” 


Wherein Mr Knight has printed “ the sweet sound” instead of 
“the sweet south,” we have this terribly long note. 


“To those who are familiar with the well-known text, the resto- 
ration of the word sound, which is the reading of all the early copies, 
will at first appear strange and startling. The change from sound 
to south was made by Pope. But let us consider whether Shaks- 
peare was most likely to have written sound or south, which involves 
the question of which is the better word. Steevens tells us that the 
thought might have been borrowed from Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ book i, 
and he quotes part of the passage. We must look, however, at the 
context. Sidney writes, ‘her breath is more sweet than a gentle 
south-west wind which comes creeping over flowery fields and 
shadowy waters in the extreme heat of summer.’ The comparison 
is here direct. The sweet breath of Urania is more sweet than the 
gentle south-west wind. Sidney adds, ‘and yet is nothing to the 
honey-flowing speech that breath doth carry.’ The music of the 
speech is not here compared with the music of the wind; the notion 
of fragrance is alone conveyed. If in the passage of the text we 
read south instead of sound, the conclusion of the sentence ‘stealing 
and giving odour’ rests upon the mind, and the comparison becomes 
an indirect one between the harmony of the dying fall and the odour 
of a breeze that had passed over a bank of violets. Bacon has a 
beautiful inversion of this simile, in which the comparison between 
fragrance and music is not between the objects themselves, but with 
the similar mode in which music and fragrance are received by the 
senses, with intervals, and because the breath of flowers is sweeter 
in the air (where it comes and goes, like the warbling of music) than 
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in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for delight, &c. Milton 
had probably the passage of the text in view when he wrote— 
‘ Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils.’ 


The image in Milton, as well as in Shakspeare, combines the notion 
of sound as well as fragrance. In Shakspeare ‘the sound that 
breathes,’ the soft murmur of the breeze playing amidst beds of 
flowers is put first because of its relation to the ‘ dying fall’ of ex- 
quisite harmony; but in Milton the ‘ perfumes’ of the gentle gales 
are more prominent than the ‘ whisper,’ because the image is com- 
plete in itself, unconnected with what precedes, Upon the whole 
we should feel inclined not to disturb the usual reading of south 
were it not for the circumstance that Shakspeare had nowhere else 
made the south an odour-breathing wind; his other representations 
are directly contrary. In ‘As You Like It’ Rosalind says— 
‘You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy south, puffing with wind and rain *’ 


In ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ we have ‘dem-dropping south.’ In ‘Cym- 
beline’ ‘the south fog rot him.’ We prefer, therefore, putting all 
these considerations together, to hold to the original text.” 


This note has three of the usual sins of editors: length, inapt 
quotations, and bad logic. The two first quotations have nothing 
whatever to do with the point at issue; there is no reason for 
quoting them, which would not also warrant any quotation which 
contains a word about the south wind, or about . x and 


music. ‘The third is ludicrously contradictory of Mr Knight’s 
opinion. Milton says that gentle gales not only dispense per- 
fumes, but that they whisper whence they stole them. This is 
precisely what Shakspeare says, the sweet south goes stealing and 
giving odours from the banks of violets; comes murmuring on the 
ear; and it is likened to the dying falls of music. Mr Knight 
forgets that, although sounds may “ breathe,” they cannot by any 
3 wd be said to “ steal and give odours:” this double func- 
tion belongs to the gentle gales. Mr Knight also forgets that 
the poet in likening the dying fall of music could hardly liken it 
to any other sound, especially to a sound inferior to it. The 
sound of a murmuring breeze is in no degree comparable to the 
sound of music; but the lulling effect of music is beautifully 
compared to the lulling effect of the murmuring breeze. 

r Collier’s specimen is of a similar kind, except that the 
logic is somewhat worse. Sir Toby Belch (‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
act i, scene 3) finishes his instructions to Maria thus: *“ What, 
wench? castiliano vulgo, for here comes Sir Andrew Ague- 
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cheek.” Mr Collier remarks on this: Sir Toby probably uses 
this (castiliano vulgo) as a drinking exclamation; and in the 
‘ Rich Jew of Malta,’ by Marlowe, we have rivo castiliano em- 
ployed in the same way.” We may reasonably ask what meaning 
any drinking exclamation can have in such a place. Sir Toby 
says, ‘ What, wench? castiliano vulgo, for here comes Sir 
Andrew;”’ insert any drinking exclamation, and see if sense can 
be made. The passage referred to in Marlowe is this :— 
“* Court. Love thee! fill me three glasses. 

Itha, Three-and-fifty dozen, I’ll pledge thee. 

Phil. Knavely spoke, and like a bate t at arms. 

Itha, Hey, Rivo Castiliano, a man’s a man.” 

We have no doubt that this is a misprint for Rico-castellano, 

meaning a Spaniard belonging to the class of ricos-hombres, and 
the phrase therefore is— 


“ Hey, noble Castilian, a man’s a man!” 


“T can pledge like a man and drink like a man, my worthy Tro- 
Jan,” as some of our farce-writers would say. We lay no stress 
on this conjecture, however; it may be quite erroneous; rivo 
castiliano may possibly be correct, and may be some drinking ex- 


clamation; but we must even then protest against the logic which 
would conclude from it, that Sir Toby’s castiliano-vulgo is equally 
a drinking exclamation. It is an ergo we can by no means 
accept, that because “ Castilian river” is a drinking exclamation, 
ergo * Castilian populace ” is also one. 

Versification has been the fatal rock on which all editors 
have struck. Mr Collier, though he has not taken the liberties 
which Pope, Steevens, and Malone took so deliberately, has 
manifested great incompetence ; and he has done this with more 
than his usual confidence. In point of taste, and in point of 
knowledge he seems to us equally deficient. He wants the ordi- 
nary accuracy of ear, and he has not even the ordinary knowledge 
of the conditions of verse. In his pamphlet entitled ‘ Reasons for 
a New Edition of Shakspeare’s Works, containing Notices of the 
Defects of former Impressions.’ (1841.) After speaking of the 
very great disfigurement which the poet’s text had undergone by 
modern attempts at emendation, he says :— 

“This has not been accomplished by absolutely adding or taking 
away anything, but by the non-observance of elisions and abbreviations 
necessary to the metre, and frequent in the old copy.” 


We take our specimen from ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ 
act ii, scene 1—the opening of a speech by Helena to the King 
of France, respecting her father :— 


‘¢ The rather will I spare my praises towards him ; 
Knowing him is enough. On’s bed of death 
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Many receipts he gave me; chiefly one 

Which, as the dearest issue of his practice, 

And of his old experience th’ only darling, 

He bade me store up.” 
Here we find no defective line, but all run regularly and musically, 
exactly as they are inserted in the first folio; but in the modern edi. 
tions, we find the verse rendered lame and imperfect by printing 
words at length which were meant to be elided: thus, ‘ on’s bed of 
death’ is given ‘on his bed of death’ and ‘th’ only darling,’ is 
lengthened out into ‘ the only darling,’ to the great offence of an acute 
and sensitive ear.” —P. 29. 


This argued ill for the edition, the text of which was to be 
guided by so sensitive an ear; and our worst fears have been 
confirmed. We must select two examples. Polixenes in the 
‘ Winter’s Tale’ (act i, scene 2), says :— 

‘¢ Temptations have since then been born to’s;” for &c. 


Mr Collier remarks :— 

“If with Malone we read ‘to us’ as two syllables, the verse is 
redundant: therefore, to show that the two words were to form one 
syllable, they were printed to’s in the old copies.” 


On the next page we find printed :— 


‘*T prythee tell me. Cram’s with praise and make ’s 
As fat as tame things: one good deed dying tongueless 
Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 

Our praises are our wages: you may ride’s 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs.” 


Upon which this note :— 

“ Cram’s with praise and make’s, i.e. cram us and make us; but 
for the sake of the metre, the old copies by their mode of printing, 
inform us that cram us and make us were each to be read as one syl- 
lable. Such, doubtless was the mode in which the words were writ- 
ten in the MS. used by the old compositor, and we may presume 
that in this form they came from the pen of Shakspeare.” 


We see from these passages how scrupulous Mr Collier is with 
respect to metre ; but unfortunately we also see how singularly 
deficient he is in the knowledge of verse, and delicacy of ear, 
which ought to accompany this nicety. His ear is offended by 
‘the only” “ride us,” ‘make us,” &c.; but it is flattered by 
the correct and musical “on’s, cram’s, ride’s, make’s, and 
th’ only ;” a delicacy which Shakspeare himself has ridiculed in 
the pedant Holofernes who says, “you find not the apostrophe, 
and so miss the accent” after the reading of Biron’s sonnet. How 
strange, too, that Mr Collier in his objection to redundancies, 
which is so great as to make him print cram’s and make’s for 
cram us and make us, should not have made him aware that the 
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very next line after the offending one, containing cram us and 
make us, has twelve syllables :— 


“As fat as tame things; one good deed dying tongueless.” 


He makes no remark on this. It is indeed rather fatal in a Shak- 
spearian editor to have an ear so sensitive as not to perceive that 
“the only” and “ride us,” so far from being ‘th’ only” and 
“ride’s” lengthened out, are in fact not a whit longer when pro- 
perly pronounced: if he persists in reading ‘‘the—only,” so also 
must he read “ride—’s,” the s apostrophe to be distinctly 
pronounced, will take as long to pronounce as us. ‘The more 
we look at Shakspeare’s text and Mr Collier’s notes, the more we 
think of Bottom the weaver’s reply to Titania’s question, if he 
love music: ‘I have a reasonable good ear in music . . . . let’s 
have the tongs and bones.” * 


But where have Mr Collier’s studies lain, that he is unaware 
of the almost universal practice of poets, the running of one vowel 
into another? Is he unaware of the fact, that much of the 
melody of the most melodious of all versification, that of Italian 
poetry—depends on this very offence to his acute and sensitive 
ear? Let him open Petrarch. Here are four lines :— 

“ Quando Amor i begli occhi a terra inchina, 
E i vaghi spirté in un sospiro accoglie, 
Con le sue mani, e poi in voce gli scioglie 
Chiara, soave, angelica divina.” 


Would he print and read— 
“ Quand’ Amor i begl’ occh’ a terr’ inchina,” &c. 


Mozart, who probably knew what time and melody were, has not 
unfrequently given but one note to three syllables. In the finale 





* The mention of Bottom the weaver reminds us of an emendation in the 
speech given by him to Snug the joiner, which has escaped the commenta- 
tors :— 

“Then know that I, one Snug the joiner, am 

A lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam; 

For if { should as lion come in strife 

Into this place, ’twere pity on my life.” 
The second line as it stands contradicts the third and fourth, and the whole 
connexion, the import of which is, that he, Snug the joiner, is but a sham 
lion, and not one of whose fell or savage propensities the spectators need 
stand in awe. 

An apostrophe has been omitted. Fell is the old English, or Anglo- 
Saxon word for skin (whence “ fellmonger”’). 

Shakspeare doubtless wrote, “a lion's fell,” and the meaning is obvious 
—‘‘do not alarm yourselves, the lion of which I, Snug the joiner, am the 
dam, is only a lion’s skin.” 

We are indebted for this emendation to Mr Barron Field. ( Ed.) 
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to the 2nd act of the ‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ Figaro has to sing 
* Mente il ceffo-io gia non mento,” and the three syllables fo to 
are to be uttered in one semiquaver. Is it not also the principle 
of Greek, Spanish, and English poetry to run one vowel into 
another whenever the poet pleases, and often without his being 
able to avoid it? Is there anything in the nature of our language, 
or in the practice of our poets to make “the only,” or * ride us,” 
unmusical? As if it were not blunder enough to misconceive the 
running of one vowel into another, as a thing not only possible, 
but necessary; Mr C. has committed the still greater blunder, of 
supposing that verses are regulated by the number of vowels, and 
that every vowel makes a syllable. ‘The folio has this line :— 


‘* Be patient; tomorrow ’t shall be mended.” 
Mr Collier reprints it so, and remarks :— 


“So the line is properly printed in the old copies: the word 
patient being pronounced as a trisyllable, as Shakspeare intended: 
to print “tshall, it shall, as modern editors have, was to spoil the 
measure (!). Shakspeare sometimes uses patient and patience as a 
dissyllable, but obviously not so here.” 


Mr Collier elsewhere says, “ * Perfection’ should be read as four 
syllables, which is constantly the case with words ending in tion 
and sion.” ‘This is really deplorable. To say nothing of the 
delicacy of an ear which is offended at it shall in the place of 
’t shall, and which would read :— 

‘¢ Be pat-i-ent; to-morrow ’t shall be mended.” 


What are we to think of the critical principle above laid down— 
viz., that the same word is two and sometimes three syllables? 
That one writer should use ‘ patient’ as a dissyllable, and another 
as atrisyllable can be understood: pronunciation was then so 
fluctuating ; but that the same writer should use the word 
as a dissyllable and also as a trisyllable, passes all belief. 
On the same principle Mr Collier prints, and approves as being 
metrical, ’ 
“To your generati-on you shall find.” 
And again :— 
‘‘They should exhibit their petiti-ons.” 


Certainly these lines contain each ten vowels, and as each vowel 
is to make a syllable, and ten syllables make a blank verse, it can 
be demonstrated, by the most exact fingers, that the above are 
correct verses. Mr Collier more than once speaks of syllabical 
completeness as the great test; and in possession of this test we 
leave him. ‘To waste words in refutation of such a principle of 
criticism, we have no time; we are bound only to inform the 
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publie that such is Mr Collier’s principle, and upon that he has 
founded his text. We may say of it with Ben Jonson:— 
‘Though it be an ignorance it is a virtuous and staid ignorance; 
and next to truth, confirmed error does well.” There is in this 
as in most of Mr Collier’s errors, a redeeming quality ; it is an 
exact error; there is nothing vague or wavering about it: it is 
intelligible, combatable. We cannot say the same of Charles 
Knight’s views of versification. 

In respect of versification, as in many other respects, we have 
to admire Mr Knight’s tendencies while dissenting from some of 
his conclusions. We believe him to be on the right path; but he 
has to cross a troubled sea, and his compasses are not the best; 
beacon lights warn him of some rocks where others have split ; 
but no firm landing place, no spacious harbour, not even a fitting 
creek has aaitet bm to land. Thanks to his teachers, he is 
quite emancipated from the false and puerile notions of dramatic 
verse which other editors have entertained. He knows well 
enough that Shakspeare was not Addison, and did not write to 
please the captious Steevens. He knows well enough that the 
number of syllables does not constitute metre, as Mr Collier 
naively imagines ; that no versification yet discovered, not even 
of the “nonsense verses” of schoolboys, is regulated by the 
number of syllables. He knows that Shakspeare and his con- 
temporaries took many a licence, both of excess and deficiency. 
He knows that much of the easy grace of verse consists in the 
running of vowels into each other. In all these points he is su- 
perior to his rivals. But he seems to have few settled convictions 
on the subject ; his opinions waver in the progress of his volumes ; 
everywhere asserting the necessity of a just metrical system, he 
has nowhere indicated what that system may be. It is one thing 
to know that Shakspeare used licences ; another thing to have a 
precise idea of the principle which guided that use. Had Shak- 
speare’s text been pure, we might easily have arrived at that 
principle, by a rigid comparison of all the licences with each 
other. His text being anything but pure, and a knowledge of 
his versification being indispensable to purity, the editor must 
have some safer guide than a mere general impression of the poet’s 
having used licences not sanctioned by Pope. A good example 
is afforded by the dispute as to Shakspeare’s pronunciation of the 
word “ Posthumus,” which some editors have taken as a proof of 
his ignorance of classical names—the evidence depending in this 
ease solely on the structure of the verses in which the name 
occurs. We select this because at the same time it affords an 
example of those wavering opinions we have noticed in Mr 
Knight's volumes, At vol. i, p. 57, Mr Knight says:— 
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“Since the publication of our first edition, we have been led, 
through a consideration of the many false theories which have pre- 
vailed as to the general versification of Shakspeare, to believe that 
this system of accenting words differently from their ordinary pronun- 
ciation, and constantly varying, is a false one.” 


This is distinct enough; but at vol. viii, p. 260, he as positively 
asserts that all the poets of Shakspeare’s age “were in the habit 
of changing the accentuation of proper names to suit their versifica- 
tion.” Herea direct contradiction is given to his former opinion. 
In the first instance Malone had printed— 

‘¢ And e’en in kind love I do cénjure thee” — 


where, as Mr Knight remarks, “ the emphasis must be on kind 
and con. But read— 

‘ And even in kind love I do conjare thee’ — 
placing the emphasis on love and jure, and the metre is perfect 
enough without such a variation from the common prounciation.” 


Is Mr Knight quite sure that conjére was the common pronuncia- 
tion at that time? We believe not. Mercutio says— 

‘¢ The ape is dead, and I must conjure him.” 
Again— 

“T cénjure thee by Rosaline’s bright eyes.” 

Our pronunciation of the word is no proof; words change their 
accent even in a generation. ‘There are at present perhaps as 
many people who say indiastry, interésting, demonstrate, 
contémplate, as there are who say industry, interesting, démon- 
strate, and contemplate. At any rate, each party does not 
fluctuate in its pronunciation ; one says one thing, and another 
says another; no one says both indéstry and industry, &c. 
So much with respect to Mr Knight’s first position. 

The second position embraces the question of Shakspeare’s 
pronunciation of the word “ Posthumus ;” which, according to 
Steevens, “is not the least among the many proofs of Shakspeare’s 
want of learning.” The remark is one among the many proofs of 
Steevens’s ignorance. Ritson says that the ignorance of quantity 
displayed in the line— 

“ Where is Posthumus? What is in thy mind?” 
is the rather remarkable, as it is given rightly when the name 
first occurs; and in another place— 


“« To his protection ; calls him Pdésthumus”— 
“ Struck the maintop! O Pésthumus alas !” 


To which we answer—Shakspeare uses ‘‘ Posthumus” as a dacty! 
in no less than twelve verses, and not simply in two; but of this 
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anon. Mr Knight, as we saw, declares that the poets of that age 
were in the habit of changing the accentuation for the sake of the 
verse. Now, we confess this is unintelligible to us. We have 
endeavoured to show that each poet could not well have fluc- 
tuated in the pronunciation of common words, however much the 
poets might have differed amongst each other on the point; but 
it is still more incomprehensible how this fluctuation could have 
taken place with respect to proper names. Classical names have 
fixed accentuations ; vernacular words constantly fluctuate. The 
first can be wrongly accentuated only from ignorance ; the latter 
may be wrongly accentuated from innovation or caprice. A man 
may if he pleases say both industry and industry; but he 
cannot say Aristophanes and Aristophanes, Hippocrates and 
Hippocrates, Periclés and Pericles. ‘The quantity, having 
been fixed, cannot be violated. Shakspeare may at one time of 
his life have called Stéphano, Stephano ; it is evident that he 
did so; but he would not, he could not have said Stéphano 
and Stephano: a choice he must have made, and that choice 
abided by. . 

Such is our argument; now to the evidence. Posthumus oc- 
curs in eighteen verses, twelve of which must be read with 
Posthumus as a dactyl; the other six are ambiguous. Here are 
the first twelve :— 

“To his protection; calls him Posthumus Leonatus”— 
“ The residence of Posthumus : so nigh at least” — 

* Since the exile of Posthumus, most retired”-— 

‘*To her deserted Pésthumus, gone she is’— 

‘“‘ Thy heart to find it: is she with Posthumus”— 

“ Struck the maintop! Posthumus alas !”— 

“Unless thou would’st grieve quickly ; this Posthumus’— 
“‘ By being worse than they. I am Pésthumus”— 

“ Mine and your mistress. O my lord Pésthumus”— 
“ Pisanio, thou that standest so for Pésthumus”— 

“ That lock up your restraint ; for you Pésthumus”— 
“ For most true wretchedness: so thou Pésthumus.” 


It is to be observed that the fifth, seventh, eleventh, and 
twelfth may be read with Posthamus; though the verses read 
metrically with Pdsthumus. The lines which read thus with a 
dactyl are innumerable. Here are two as specimens :— 

“ Thou reft’st me of my lands, Euriphile’”— 
‘“‘ Nice longings, slanders, mutability.” 
The six lines which may be called ambiguous are as follow :— 


“Where is Posthumus; what is in thy mind”— 
“A headless man! The garments of Posthumus”— 
“ Be called Posthumus Leonatus; and’— 
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“To thee Posthumus. He wrings at some distress” — 
“‘ The low Posthumus slanders so her judgment” — 
«¢ And thou, Posthumus, that did’st set up.” 


These, if we read Pésthumus, are bad verses, it is true; but 
bad verses are too abundant in Shakspeare, and in this play espe- 
cially, for us to lay much stress on that. The last line is faulty, 
whichever way you accentuate it. The first line seems to 
us expressive of hurried emotion; it is moreover borne out by 
this from the same play— 


“Once Arviragus in as like a figure.” 


The second line is rather too dancing for blank verse, but it has 
a rhythm similar to this :— 


« But kiss: one kiss! Ribids iinpdrdgdned.” 


We therefore reduce the ambiguous lines to three. Shall we, on 
the strength of three bad lines scattered over a long and in parts 
slovenly written play, pprerne on Shakspeare’s knowledge of 
quantities, or on the fluctuation of accentuations? It would be 
rash to do so. The lines are bad, we admit; but are these 
better ? — 

‘“¢ Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive” — 

‘* Let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us”— 

“In spending your wit in praise of mine”— 

‘¢ He does nothing but smile, your ladyship.” 


If we were dealing with Pope or Addison, we might accept the 
evidence afforded by the verse ; but with Shakspeare and his con- 
temporaries such evidence must necessarily be fallacious. And 
why? Because Shakspeare’s verse was never meant to meet the 
reader’s eye. It was meant to be spoken, not to be read; and 
many an irregularity escapes notice, or even gives welcome 
variety, in recitation, which would be intolerable in the reading. 

The point here referred to is important. In all the disputes 
about Shakspeare’s versification, it is forgotten that he wrote for 
the stage, and for the stage only. Had he written for publica- 
tion, or had he even supervised the publication, we may be very 
sure that he would have corrected many feeble or prosaic, and 
lengthened many deficient lines. We may be sure of this, be- 
cause in the poems published by himself we see no liberties of 
verse—we see no deficiencies or redundancies. Strange, that 
critics should have never reflected on this; still stranger that they 
should have been forced into an idolatry of imperfections because 
no ready explanation was at hand. Yet such has been the case. 
Disgusted with the superciliousness of the last century, which 
stigmatised every departure from the ten syllables as a vice, 
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several writers have been led, in the vehemence of opposition, 
to maintain that all such departures were the results of exquisite 
art. What one party scleréa a licence, another called a law. 
In the abstract both were right, and would have shaken hands 
with each other, could they have explained their meanings. ‘The 
distinction between law and licence in verse has been thus stated 
by a recent writer:—The rules of verse are founded on those 
principles of musical feeling which can never be violated with im- 
punity. A poet may indeed write apparently in defiance of 
them, and write well. But what does he? He merely adds a 
new rule—he shows the propriety of an exceptional subordinate 
rule being admitted. ‘Thus a blank verse consists of ten feet, in 
iambics. ‘The primary rule, therefore, is, that no English blank 
verse should exceed ten feet, in iambics; and two-thirds of our 
poetry is in strict accordance with this rule. It was found, how- 
ever, that the monotony of this verse was considerably relieved 
by the mixture of trochaics, as in Marlowe. It was conse- 
quently found that a still greater variety and harmony might be 
produced by adding an eleventh foots a twelfth, and even a 
thirteenth foot were occasionally used with effect. These have 
very improperly been called licences—they are laws; subor- 


dinate laws, it is true, but nevertheless founded as strictly on 

musical exigencies as the primary law. We must not, however, 

infer from this that every licence is a law ; every licence which is 

musical, every licence which escapes remark, is entitled to rank_as 

alaw; but every licence which is unmusical, and which makes 

the verse halt or stagger, is a licence to be reprehended, e. g. :— 
‘¢ Whose womb immeasurable and infinite breast,” 


is a musical line, a proper line, though it contains the licence of 
twelve syllables ; but 


‘¢ Let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us,” 


isa wretched and licentious line, As before stated, we suspect 
that the intelligent critics of both parties would shake hands on 
this point; they would agree in the abstract that all licences 
which produced a musical, or dramatic advantage, were admiss- 
able, and vicé versé. Unfortunately they could not easily be made 
to agree as to which lines were to be applauded, and which to be 
condemned ; and this difference arises from the one party looking 
only to the closet, and the other party only to the stage ; of which 
anon. We must first endeavour to make evident that Shakspeare 
never wrote his plays to be read, but only to be acted; we will 
afterwards resume the thread of our argument. 

Mr Collier, in his ‘ Life of Shakspeare,’ has obtained a glimpse 
of a very important fact; a fact, indeed, of greater significance, 
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as it appears to us, than any recently discovered. But Mr 
Collier has neither substantiated it, nor has he seen its signifi- 
cance. It is this: several coeval authorities praise Shakspeare 
for his poems without once alluding to his plays; from which it 
is concluded that ‘even down to so late a period as the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century the reputation of Shak- 
speare depended rather upon his poems than his plays; a/most as 
if the productions for the stage were not looked upon at that 
time as a part of the recognized literature of the country.” 
(P. clxxx.) The first member of this sentence contains a mani- 
fest error. Shakspeare’s reputation was very great as a drama- 
tist ; a fact proved by abundant testimony, of which it is enough 
to allude to the passage in the * Tears of the Muses,’ by Spen- 
ser, 1591; a passage which, as Mr Collier elsewhere admits, 
refers to Shakspeare. But though he had great reputation as a 
dramatist, we are quite certain his reputation as a poet depended 
solely on his ‘ Lucréce’ and ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ Mr Collier 
by the words ‘almost as if,” seems not to be positive on the point, 
as indeed the whole passage clearly proves. We said that he 
had only a glimpse of the fact; and as we are about for the first 
time to bring that fact clearly into light, with the evidence on 
which it rests, it is incumbent on us to show that Mr Collier has 
not rendered such a procedure superfluous. Mr Collier speaks 
of “several coeval authorities ;” but he adduces only two: one of 
which is ambiguous. The Greeks counted one, two, and many— 
Mr Collier counts one, several, and many: a process rather too 
loose for scientific accuracy. ‘These two authorities are Barn- 
field’s ‘ Encomion of Lady Pecunia,’ 1598 (the year in which 
Meres’ list of twelve of Shakspeare’s plays was published) ; and 
the ‘ Return from Parnassus,’ ** which was acted before the death 
of Elizabeth.” In ascene where two young students are dis- 
cussing the merits of particular poets, one of them speaks thus of 
Shakspeare :— 
‘¢ Who loves Adonis’ love or Lucrece’ rape 

His sweeter verse contains heart-robbing life, 

Could but a graver subject him content, 

Without love’s foolish lazy languishment.” 

Not the least allusion is made to any of his dramatic produc- 
tions, although the poet criticized by the young students imme- 
diately before Shakspeare was Ben Jonson, who was declared 
to be the “ wittiest fellow of a bricklayer in all England,” but a 
* stow inventor.” 

This last we call an ambiguous authority. True, Shakspeare’s 
plays are not alluded to, but Ben Jonson’s are,—and they are 
alluded to in a passage cited by Mr Collier to prove that plays 
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were not recognized as belonging to the literature of the 
country ! 

It appears to us that there are reasons, less ambiguous than 
stray passages in contemporaries, which force on us the conclu- 
sion that the acted drama was not necessarily a portion of the 
recognized literature, any more than it is in our own day. Then, 
as now, there were three distinct species of drama: the first 
written without view to the stage ; the second written solely for 
the stage; the third written both for the stage and the press. 
Translations and imitations from the classics were of the first 
kind. Almost all the plays known by us as those of our “old 
Dramatists” are of the second kind. Ben Jonson’s and Mas- 
singer’s, with an occasional work of Chapman and Webster, were 
of the third kind. Nota fifth of the acted plays are extant. But 
the publication of those extant does not in the least degree op- 
pose our opinion that they were not written for publication. The 
immense quantity of certain plays printed in our own day does not 
prove that these plays were written for publication ; or that they are 
ranked amongst the literature of our country. They are written 
for the stage; having succeeded, many persons desire to possess 
printed copies, either to follow the players, or to recal the im- 
pression produced on them by the acting; for these the plays are 
printed. No one ever thinks of regarding them as literary 
efforts, unless, indeed, when they have literary pretensions. No- 
body would speak of the literature of Morton, Reynolds, or 
Murphy; everybody would acknowledge the literature of Sheri- 
dan. ‘The distinction is palpable. Precisely this distinction is 
to be drawn with respect to the productions of our old dramatists, 
except that we must draw it as one of their contemporaries would 
have drawn it; we must not reason with our modern prejudg- 
ments. If, then, we examine the state of opinion in those days, 
we shall find that it did not recognize dramas gud dramas as 
belonging to literature. ‘The case was somewhat the same in 
Spain. Of the two thousand plays written by Lope de Vega, 
only 300 are preserved; and they are preserved only by acci- 
dent: they were not printed by his desire; they were printed 
and sold at the door of the theatre, in the same way as at the 
door of a modern theatre the libretto of an opera or spectacle is 
sold. 

We may now explain why Shakspeare never published his 
plays. Many have been the solutions of this verata questio, 
offered in recent times, but all of them manifestly incomplete. 
Indifference to fame and managerial interest have been the two 
favourite reasons. Yet indifference to fame is inadmissible on 
many grounds. Firstly, it is a quality predicable of poets less 
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than of any men; clearly not predicable of Shakspeare, as the 
expressions in his poems, published by himself, sufficiently testify. 
Besides, the question arises: why did he publish those poems if 
he was indifferent to fame? ‘The argument derived from mana- 
gerial interests has great force, but it does not quite suffice. 
Greene was accused of having on one occasion, when pressed for 
money, made a “double sale” of his ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ first to 
the players and afterwards to the publishers. We may here cite 
a passage from an excellent article in the Atheneum, No. 685, 
which bears on the subject :-— 

‘‘ Indeed, from what Heywood says, there appears to have been 
a species of guilt attached to the sale of plays to the press: ‘ though 
some,’ he writes, ‘have made a double sale of their labours, first to 
the stage and after to the press; for my own part, I here proclaim 
myself ever faithfui in the first, and never guilty in the last.’ The 
guilt was, that as the copyright was sold to the stage without re- 
servation, it was the sole property of the playhouse sharers, who 
thought it, as Heywood tells us, against their peculiar profit to have 
it in print. Henslowe was glad at times to stay the printer with a 
present of forty shillings to preserve his right; and in 1637, the 
system of pirating from the playhouse had grown to such an extent 
that the players memorialized the Lord Chamberlain to restrain 
some of the company of printers and stationers from printing divers 
of their books of comedies and tragedies which they had for their 
own use bought at high prices, and which the printers were for 
publishing, to the prejudice of the players; and from the corrupt 
state in which they were printed,to the injury, they add, and dis- 
grace of the authors.” 

All this is intelligible enough ; but there are certain facts con- 
tradicting it. Ben Jonson published all his plays; yet he was 
himself a player. Chapman, Marston, and others also published 
some of their plays; and before 1637 Massinger had published 
almost every one of his plays. These are facts of which there 
can be no dispute; but how do they accord with those previously 
cited? The apparent contradiction must be solved. On the 
one side we see Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and others 
writing voluminously for the stage, and writing successfully, yet 
never publishing; and the complaints of players against the 
pieey by printers seems to explain the cause. On the other 

and, we see Ben Jonson, a player as well as a poet, always doing 


that which players declare injurious to their property, always 
publishing ; and others following his example. How are we to 
reconcile this? Perhaps—and we only offer it as a conjecture— 
so long as plays succeeded in attracting audiences, they were not 
allowed to be published; but when they failed, or when they 
had ceased to attract, the players had no objection to the authors 
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publishing. ‘Thus the only play Fletcher is known to have 
printed is the ‘ Faithful Shepherdess ;’ and that failed on the 
stage. Webster, in the preface to his ‘ White Devil,’ counte- 
nances the above conjecture while apologizing in some measure 
for his publication. ‘In publishing this tragedy I do but chal- 
lenge to myself that liberty which other men have taken before me ; 
not that I affect praise by it, for nos hec novimus esse nihil : only 
since it was acted in so dull a time of winter, presented in so 
open and blank a theatre that it wanted a full and understanding 
auditory, I present it to the general view.” Others, it appears, 
had “taken the liberty” before him: a proof that it was 
not considered modest to print plays. Heywood, in one of his 
—— speaking of the causes why only twenty-six of his two- 
undred and twenty dramas were printed, says, in conclusion, 
“it was never any great ambition in me to be in this kind 
voluminously read.” Chapman, in the dedication of his * Widow’s 
Tears,’ still more plainly shows that plays were not generally 
regarded as literary performances, for a struggles against the 


opinion. “Sir, if any work of this nature be worth present- 
ing to friends worthy and noble, I presume this will not 
want much of that value; other countrymen have thought the 


like worthy of Dukes’ and Princes’ acceptations: Injusti Sdegni, 
Il Pentamento Amoroso, Pastor Fido (all being but plays), were 
dedicated to Princes of Italy; and therefore I thought this poor 
comedy (of many desired to see printed) not utterly unworthy 
that affectionate design in me; well knowing that your free 
judgment weighs nothing by the name or form, or any vain 
estimation of the vulgar, but will accept acceptable matter, as 
well in plays as in many lesse materials masking in more serious 
titles.’ "This was in 1612. To this we must add that the wits 
of the day joked Ben Jonson for calling his plays “works.” In 
spite of the sarcasm, however, they were held to be works; as 
all his prefaces distinctly testify; and as we be believe that pas- 
sage referred to by Mr Collier in the ‘ Return from Parnassus,’ 
equally testifies. Why should Ben Jonson have been placed 
upon Parnassus for plays, when Shakspeare ‘could, on that 
account, find no footing there? Because Jonson’s plays had 
literary pretensions. Hie wrote for the stage, but not for the 
stage alone. He had an eye to the suffrages of the critics, to the 
pe of the learned. Hence the toil; hence the learning of 
is plays. 

s kapeare did not regard his plays as poems. He took great 
pains with them; but he only wrote for theatrical success. He 
did his utmost to fit them for the wrt and to please his au 
dience, he was lavish of his puns, quibbles, and “ conceits which 
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clownage kept in pay.” But he did not write for publication ; 
he did not think them worthy of it. The demands of the stage, 
and the demands of the closet, were two different things : Shak- 
speare attended to the former. So also did Lope de Vega, as 
he tells us in a ludicrous passage in his ‘ Arte Nueva de tee 
Comedias ;? when about to compose a comedy, he carefully put 
Plautus under lock and key, banished “ rules of art,” and thought 
only of the pit, for, as he observes, it is the vulgar who pay, and 
therefore the vulgar we must please. 

With our modern opinions of Shakspeare’s unsurpassed poetical 
genius, it is extremely difficult, imaginatively, to place ourselves 
in the position of one of his contemporaries, and to think of those 
plays as only dramatic entertainments. How can we believe 
that he should deem ‘ Othello’ and ‘ Lear’ unworthy of that pub- 
lication which ‘ Lucréce’ and ‘ Adonis’ had obtained? Nothing 
but the strongest evidence can make us believe it; and that evi- 
dence we have, that evidenee is unquestionable: he never pub- 
lished a single play. His interest as a manager will not explain 
this. Had there been no copies surreptitiously printed—had the 
plays remained solely in manuscript, and solely in the hands of the 
play-house sharers—then, perhaps, his interest might have been 
the eause of his abstaining from publication; but it was not so. 
Many of the plays had been published. No one could prevent 
their sale. All the injury which could accrue from publication 
was effected. The injury to the author’s reputation, caused by 
mutilated and distorted publication, an injury, perhaps, of all 
others, the mest poignant to the sensitive self-love of a poet, 
would have justified, one would think, commanded the poet to 
come forward with a correct copy. His literary reputation, in 
as far as it depended on his plays, was at stake. He made no 
effort to rescue it; a proof that his literary reputation did not 
depend on his plays. 

Moliére was also a manager, and had a manager’s interosts. 
Some of his comedies, those in verse for example, he published, 
because they had literary pretensions, and the drama was in 
France regarded as belonging to literature. But there were 
many of his pieces written only for the stage, and which, to his 
great annoyance, he was forced to publish, because others had 
surreptitiously printed them. We will select the ‘ Préeieuses 
Ridicules’ as a striking example; for the wit and literature of 
this comedy entitle it to rank amongst chefs-d’euvre. He opens 
his preface with a remonstrance against being forced to print, 
adding :— 

«Ce n’est pas que je veuille faire ici |’anteur modeste, et mépriser 
par honneur ma comédie; j’offenserois mal a propos tout Paris, si 
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je V'accusois d’avoir pu applaudir 4 une sottise .. . . Mais comme une 

rande partie des graces qu’on y a trouvées dépendent de l’action et 
du ton de voix, il m’importait qu’on ne les dépouillat pas de ces 
ornements, et je trouvois que le succes quelles avovent eu dans la repré- 
sentation étoit assez beau pour en demeurer la.” 


To the same effeet, Marston, in the preface to his ‘ Malcon- 
tent ?— 

“Only one thing afflicts me,” he said, “to think that scenes in- 
vented merely to be spoken should be inforcively published to be read 
and the least hurt I can receive is to do myself no wrong. But since 
otherwise others would do me more, the least inconvenience is to be 
accepted, I have myself, therefore, set forth this comedy.” 


Calderon, when the Duke de Veragua wrote to request of him 
a list of ali his dramas, replied, that he did not. choose to recog- 
nize them ; his Autos Sacramentiles he acknowledged, because 
of their religious precepts. 

We have assembled thus from far and wide such evidences as 
our statement required for substantiation. We trust to be for- 
given the tediousness of these citations for the sake of the point 
they establish. And we believe they do establish that the early 
dramatists did not regard their dramas as belonging to the litera- 
ture of their country; only such dramas were held to be literature, 
which followed the classie model, and which sought the suffrages 
of scholars. Ben Jonson endeavoured to make a compromise 
between the classic model and the modern taste. He wrote for 
the critics, as well as for the pit. His plays were, therefore, 
“ Works.” Shakspeare, like Lope de Vega, wrote solely for the 
stage. 

It is in vain to object that, inasmuch as Shakspeare’s plays 
manifest great literary exeellencies, that, therefore, they must 
have had a literary pnrpose. This is an opinion derived from 
modern usages. Our dramatists, as distinguished from the mere 
play-wrights, are obviously bent upon literary, no less than 
theatrical success ; it was not so with Shakspeare. The prewn 
beauties of Shakspeare were not thrown away, although never 
destined for the reader; they produced their effect on the stage, 
and that was the only effeet intended. We may illustrate this 
by a reference to a parallel case. Mr Macaulay, one of the 
most brilliant of living writers, is also a celebrated speaker. He 
has bestowed equal, sometimes greater, labour on his speeches 
than on his writings: as much research, as much eloquence, as 
much wit have been “thrown away” upon the House of Com- 
mons as on the *‘ Edinburgh Review.’ He probably regards his 
speeches with as much complacency as his articles. Yet he has 
published and republished the latter: they are portions of our 
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recognized literature, read by thousands, and conferring on him a 
high reputation. He has not republished his speeches; they 
were reported in the papers, read by thousands, forgotten, laid 
aside ; no one regards them as belonging to literature, in spite of 
their literary excellencies; nothing but consummate vanity could 
suggest their publication. Shall we, however, say that the 
learning, the wit, the illustration which adorned those speeches 
were thrown away? No: they produced their effect; but that 
effect was not on the literature, but on the parliament of the 
country. In the same way, we affirm that Shakspeare’s wondrous 
poetry was not thrown away, though only destined for the stage. 

The drama was drama, and not literature: it might be both: 
it was both sometimes, as it is now; but it was not both in 
Shakspeare’s case. When Shakspeare addressed readers, it was in 
the ‘ Rape of Lucréce,’ ¢ Venus and Adonis,’ and Sonnets ; not in 
¢ Othello,’ * Hamlet,’ or ‘Lear.’ When Mr Macaulay addresses 
readers, it is in ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ or in the * Edinburgh 
Review;’ not in speeches. In both cases the difference of aim 
leads to difference in the means. The same fluency which is 
charming in a speech is detestable in an essay; the same care- 
lessness, or colloquialism, which may pass unnoticed, or even 
give a charming ease to dramatic dialogue, would be intolerable 
ina poem. So different are the standards, that different canons 
of criticism must be applied. ‘The very excellencies of the orator 
are vices in the writer; the beauties of the writer are too delicate 
for the orator. Such being the case, whenever speeches are pub- 
lished by the speakers, as in certain cases is warrantable, they 
are always carefully revised, and a sort of compromise is made to 
literary exigencies. Without turning the speech into an essay, 
certain necessary superfiuities, colloquialisms, and digressions are 
retrenched : the whole is made fitter for perusal. 

The importance of the fact we have been endeavouring to 
establish will by this time have become apparent. It helps to 
clear away many obstacles toa right appreciation of Shakspeare. 
It will explain the unscrupulous use made by the old dramatists 
of the stories, incidents, characters, and even language of other 
writers, Spanish, Italian, French, and English. ot one of 
Shakspeare’s plots is original: many of his speeches are but 
versified passages of the author, whose narrative he is adopting. 
These plagiarisms were warrantable. They were meant to please 
an audience; not to trespass on the writer’s province, a reader. 

The paavagos “rhage point, however, which the foregoing in- 
quiry brings te light, is the nature of Shakspeare’s versification ; 
and we here resume the argument which was interrupted by the 
inquiry as to the literary nature of the plays; an. interruption 
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necessary to lay the foundation of subsequent reasoning. In 
dramas written solely for acting, the verse will be different from 
that of those written for perusal. Dramatic verse has peculiar 
conditions; admits of peculiar licences. It may be metrical when 
rightly spoken, yet not sowhen merely read. ‘* We can indeed,” as 

r Darley says, “by dint of slurring, condensing, balancing, 
misplacing emphases, and other means, eke out a modulation for 
almost all their (Beaumont and Filetcher’s) lines; but their ines 
ought rather to make modulation for us.”* Most true: the actor 
slurs and condenses, swayed as his voice is by the passion of his 
part; he hurries over fifteen syllables in the same time, or nearly, 
as he would take to pronounce ten leisurely; but he has learned 
to do this: the reader, who has not learned to do so, reads 
leisurely, and produces false metre. This distinction between a 
verse for recitation and a verse for reading, with the necessity of 
the first being learned, and the inconvenience of the latter being 
so, has been overlooked by the critics. Yet the distinction is 
radical. The eighteenth century critics forgot the stage: all 
verses “ above measure,” that is, above'ten syllables, with an oc- 
casional double ending, were pronounced faulty, because they 
did not read metrically. The nineteenth century critics, starting 
from the general proposition that what Shakspeare did must be 
right, boldly proclaimed that these triple and quadruple endings 
were the result of exquisite art. Finally, Leigh Hunt, pushing 
this notion to its logical extremity, accuses Shakspeare of mo- 
notony, because he did not sufficiently carry out the “ sprightly 
licences” of Beaumont and Fletcher.t It is time the matter 
should be understood. Is Shakspeare perfect, or faulty? and is 
the verse of Fletcher, or the verse of Addison, the true dramatic 
blank verse? Before answering, we should ask: is the verse to 
be spoken by an actor, or is it to be read? On this depends the 
whole question. Verses which do not, of themselves, “ make 
music to the ear,” but which require to be accommodated to the 
ear by a certain pronunciation, are to readers incorrect; yet they 
may be tolerable dramatic verses.—e. g. 


1 2 3 4 "8 
“ The fire of the heavenward sense of my wrongs crowns me ; 


1 2 
The voice of the patience of a life cries out of me.” 


These verses have a fine rushing rhythm suitable to the passion 5 
butthey do not spontaneously read correctly. They are, therefore, 
both correct and incorrect: fit for the stage, unfit for the closet. 
In the disputes about Shakspeare, one party has always forgotten 





* Introduction to Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works: _ 
t Preface to the ‘ Legend of Florence,’ p. xi, Second edition. 
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the stage, the other always forgotten the closet. Shakspeare’s 
verse was, generally speaking, fitted for his purpose; but it must 
not be acknowledged as a model for any other age Those 
who proclaim Beaumont and Fletcher superior to Shakspeare in 
this respect, seem to confound licence with ease, slovenliness 
with variety. Leigh Hunt, in the passage above referred to, 
does this. He says, also, “the dramatist, high above all drama- 
tists, has almost sanctified a ten-syllable regularity of structure 
scarcely ever varied by a syllable ;’ a strange assertion. What 
then had Steevens and Malone to do with lopping off redundan- 
cies if there were none to lop? The idea—a rather prevalent 
one—is owing to Malone’s edition being the standard from which 
all others, till Mr Knight’s, were reprinted ; this standard edition 
certainly has a “ ten-syllable regularity.” But as Shakspeare 
wrote them, the first six lines of the well known passage in 
Richard III. :— 


“ Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy, &c.” 


have only two of ten syllables; two others have eleven; and 
two others twelve and thirteen. If the reader will turn to 
‘ Othello’ (Act iii, sc. 3.), and read from ‘‘ Trifles light as air are 
to the jealous confirmations strong,” down to “ Othello’s oecu- 
pation’s gone” (one of the best known passages in the play), he 
will there find that in the space of five-and-thirty lines, eighteen 
exceed the ten syllables, and one line has only seven: thus leav- 
ing only sixteen lines regular. Glo’ster’s address to heaven 
(which, by the way, is but an expansion of what Lear previously 


says, ** Take physic, pomp, &c.”), though consisting of but six 

lines, has only two regular; the other four consist of two lines of 

eleven and two of twelve syllables. We have only alluded to 

well-known passages, but, in truth, we cannot open a page with- 
t 


out meeting with redundancies or deficiencies. Of these, some 
are intentional, others, evidently, merely careless. The latter would 
have been rectified had the plays been published by their author ; 
we cannot doubt of this, because he has no such careless lines in 
his poems. But the question arises: which lines were carelessly 
and which intentionally redundant? The passages must speak for 
themselves. Wherever the lines are ng: tena in natural reading, 
not requiring any previous tuition in the pronunciation, there we 
may venture to say the redundancies are intentional. Such pas- 
sages are very numerous; more so than would be credited with- 
out examination. To the proof: Mr Darley, himself a poet, 
and an accomplished critic, has cited a passage of twenty verses 
from Shakspeare, not one of which he declares to be overmeasure, 
and * the tone is a continuous hum, like the murmur of a sea- 
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shore heard afar off;” the passage is cited to prove that Shakspeare 
abounds most in “ single ending, or common heroie verses with- 
out any supernumerary syllables.”* He has taken his specimen 
from ‘limon’s soliloquy (Act iv, sc. 3), beginning :— 
**Come mother, thou 

Whose womb immeasurable and infinite breast.” 
Now, accepting this passage as Mr Darley has printed it, we 
find, instead of “not one line overmeasure,” that siz of the 
twenty exceed, and one falls short of the measure. The second 
line has twelve syllables, and is followed by one of nine :— 

‘¢ Teems and feeds all ; whose self-same mettle.” 


The truth is, with the exception of this one, the lines are all 
metrical, and read so. 

We conclude, therefore, that the deficient, careless, unmusical 
lines in Shakspeare’s plays (and they are not few) as well as 
many of the scraps of serious prose, were left as they are because 
he never thought of publication ; on the stage they would escape 
remark. Had he published them he would have been more care- 
ful. There is no prose in ‘Sejanus’ or ‘Catiline.’ It is pre- 
posterous to conclude that these defects were the result of exqui- 
site art. Coleridge and Knight may talk of “ retardation and ac- 
celeration” as much as they please, but they will never con- 
vince us that unmusical lines were intentional varieties. ‘They 
are licences, not laws. 

We cannot quit the subject of the present paper without 
noticing the debated question of Shakspeare’s learning, because 
on this point more was to have been expected from editors than 
on the delicate matters of taste and conjecture ; because, also, we 
believe that in no other respect has the astonishing impudence, 
ignorance, and bad logic of commentators been more eminent. 
Dr Farmer’s ‘ Essay,’ so long pronounced a masterpiece, has 
fallen into a still more unmerited contempt since idolatry of Shak- 
speare has become the respectable creed. It is not a good essay; 
nay, on the whole, a decidedly bad essay—full of wretched rea- 
soning, not free from wretched ignorance; but it is a work of re- 
search, and contains certain facts which are undeniable. ‘The 
great point he has established is that Shakspeare consulted North’s 
translation of Plutarch, and follows North’s blunders; he proves 
some other similar points. But the deduction from these, that 
Shakspeate knew no Greek and Latin, is preposterous. It is 
gratuitously assumed, that a man who knows Greek and Latin 
reads works in those languages; whereas the truth is, that few 
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except professed scholars ever read Greek or Latin when they 
can avoid it—we suspect Dr Farmer himself read no more than 
he could help. Men are taught Greek, but few use their know- 
ledge; certainly not dramatists in quest of plots. Of all the 
poets who made the opening of this century illustrious, how many 
read Greek after leaving college? Two: Shelley and Coleridge. 
The others could, some of them at least, read it on occasion ; 
having “construed” Homer and read a play of Sophocles—ina 
“crib.” But they never ventured on Greek when a translation 
was at hand. Why should Shakspeare, for his purpose, have la- 
boured through Greek when he could find all he wanted in plea- 
sant English? It would have been absurd. Even the late 
M. Daunou, the historian—one of the most eminent of recent 
Frenchmen, who founded the Institut, founded and edited the 
‘ Journal des Savans,’ who lectured for twelve years on history, 
and who was always regarded as a professed savant—never read 
Herodotus or Thucydides in the original; he occasionally con- 
sulted the text to verify a quotation or correct some passage; but 
he used translations. Surely that which a learned professor could 
do without suspicion, a poet might do without shame ? 

The same argument applies, though with less force, to Latin. 
Shakspeare knew it; yet he might have preferred translations 
when they were to be had. How many thousands of educated 
men of the present day ‘‘ know a little Latin,” but never read it, 
because they cannot read it with facility? How many can quote 
and understand a quotation, who never suspect whence it is taken ; 
how many who can get through a dozen lines or so, yet never 
feel energy or confidence enough to read a book? Farmer’s rea- 
soning is therefore deplorable; not less so is the reasoning of 
those who take up the cudgels for Shakspeare: they prove satis- 
factorily that he knew more Latin than Farmer allows; they 
prove that he must have had a tolerable knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and they conclude that therefore he must have read ori- 
ginals, and not translations—a conclusion quite unwarrantable. 
An eminent author of the present day, who possesses a more than 
ordinary knowledge of French, declared to us that he always pre- 
ferred reading a translation, however indifferent, because the 
original took him more time. How much more forcibly would 
this objection apply to Latin ? 

The arguments for and against Shakspeare’s learning have 
been conducted with great want of fairness and no inconsiderable 
want of scholarship. Farmer sums up by asserting that Shak- 
speare had probably enough Latin to put Hig, hag, hog, into 
Sir Hugh’s mouth. This is an impertinence. It is also refuted 
by Farmer’s own discovery, announced with such triumph, of a 
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line from ‘Terence quoted by Shakspeare not having been taken 
from ‘Terence, but from Lily and Udall’s ‘ Floures of Latin 
Speaking.’ Very well; it was taken from Lily; but this proves 
the direct contrary of what Farmer supposes. What should the 
poet read ‘ Floures of Latin Speaking’ for, but as a help in the 
study of Latin? Nor can it be objected that his quoting such a 
book is a proof that he went no further in his studies. In our 
own day writers not unfrequently quote fragments of Latin 
poetry which they learned in their Eton grammar; and some- 
times could not state whence the quotation originally came ; all 
they know is that they remember the line. Would it follow that 
they had made no further progress than the Eton grammar be- 
cause they remembered a line in that work? On Dr Farmer’s 
reasoning only could this conclusion be drawn. Had there been 
only one scrap of Latin to be found in Shakspeare—or if all 
the other quotations could be shown to have similar origins—then 
indeed we might suspect that his knowledge was as limited as 
Farmer asserts ; but this is not the case. 

Apart from the evidence of the plays themselves, there is the 
testimony of Ben Jonson that Shakspeare had “little Latin and 
less Greek.” ‘This could not have been said of a man who had 
no Latin; it might possibly have been said of one who had con- 
siderable knowledge of Latin. Only the other day we saw that 
Prof. Heinrichs, in his edition of Juvenal, happening to meet 
with a note by Ruperti from which he dissented, his arro- 
gant exclamation instantly is, ** Der mensch versteht kein 
Latein”— The man is entirely ignorant of Latin.” Those 
who maintain this argument forget, however, that Ben Jonson, 
though a scholar, and an arrogant one, was neither angry 
nor arrogant when he penned the affectionate lines to his friend’s 
memory in which he speaks of his “‘ little Latin and less Greek ;” 
and we are consequently inclined to interpret his words some- 
what literally. There is evidence of Shakspeare’s Latin, but 
none of his Greek. When Upton and others adduce Greecisms 
as evidence—such as tov Exovra, “the haver,” they mistake the 
natural affinities of language and imagery for imitation. On 
this theory, when Hamlet talks of “a sea of troubles,” we 
may declare that Aischylus has been ay he also speaks 
of a sea of troubles: xaxov Shorep Oaraccn xin’ aye 
(Sept. Cont. Theb. 758), and xaxov b mwAnBog worauog we 


i (Supp. 466.) We may say the same of the numer- 


ous Latinisms found in Shakspeare; they prove nothing re- 
specting his learning. One great proof of Shakspeare’s know- 
ledge of Latin is that he knew a little Greek ; however small his 
Greek, he could only have obtained that through Latin; there 
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were no Lexicons and Grammars in English in those days; 
Latin was the only medium through which Greek could be taught; 
and then, as now, a vast majority knew the one language well 
without ever attempting the other. 

Still, we have no wish to exaggerate Shakspeare’s knowledge ; 
it was probably not great, though certainly much greater than 
Farmer and others allow. But admitting it was as great as some 
of his enthusiastic admirers claim it to have been, it was even 
then far below what is called /earning. Shakspeare was not a 
scholar, neither was he uneducated. He was in this respect what 
the majority of educated men are—he had a “smattering” of the 
classics, enough to give stimulus and relish to his studies in other 
departments; enough to respect and enjoy the society of learned 
men like Ben Jonson. 

The modern languages—lItalian, Spanish, and French—have 
given the commentators rare opportunities of displaying their if 
norance, and they have eagerly availed themselves thereof. r 
Armitage Brown, a very competent authority, has rescued Shake- 
speare on the score of Italian; we shall therefore confine our- 
selves to Spanish and French. Spanish, Shakspeare did not know; 
but his arrogant critics were equally ignorant. In ‘ Hamlet,’ the 


phrase “miching Mallecho” has caused many notes. Miching 
is said to be from to mich, “to steal.” It may be so; but what 
meaning stealing mischief can have, we leave critics to decide. 
The quartos read munching. What Shakspeare meant was doubt- 
less muchomalhecho, ‘much mischief;’’ but — knowing the words 


by the sound, he wrote them incorrectly. alone says, “ where 
our poet met with the word mallecho 1 am unable to ascer- 
tain;” he moreover tells us that in Minshew’s ‘Spanish Dic- 
tionary,’ 1617, it is defined malefactum. Now, to a person not 
thoroughly ignorant of Spanish, it is obvious that mallecho could 
not be the word; because that means not ‘‘ misdeed,” but, if any- 
thing, “bad bed.” Malhecho is the correct word; and on first 
reading Malone’s note we concluded that Minshew’s Dictionary 
had misprinted it mallecho—a conclusion strengthened by Mr 
Collier’s note, “ by Minshew’s Dictionary, 1617, it appears that 
mallecho is Spanish for a malefactionany ill deed. In modern 
dictionaries the word is spelt malhecho.” Mr Knight also prints 
it mallecho. It will younes surprise the reader to hear that 
Minshew does not spell it madlecho, but, correctly, malhecho. 
Conscious that, at all events, mallecho must be wrong, we con- 
sulted both the editions of 1617 and 1623 of his dictionary, and 
here affirm that in both he correctly rints the word; and that 
one editor after the other has co Jed. Malone’s stupid blunder 
without suspicion ; Mr Collier kindly informing us that “ modern 
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dictionaries” spell it malhecho, as if all dictionaries did not do so- 
This perhaps is homage to Shakspeare. 

One more example. In ‘ Pericles,’ act ii, se. 2, there occurs 
this passage :— 

“The motto thus in Spanish : Piu per dulgura que per fuerca.” 


On which Malone remarks: ‘‘ The author should have written, 
‘mas per dulcura,’ &c. Piu in Italian signifies ‘more,’ but I 
believe there is no such Spanish word.” When learned critics 
undertake to correct the blunders of unlearned poets, they should 
be careful not to blunder in the attempt ; Shakspeare should not 
have written “ mas per dulcura;” piu is Italian and not Spanish, 
but so also is per. The Spanish for “by” is not “per,” but 
“por ;” and the critic who knows not a word of such frequent 
occurrence as “ por,” is in no very favourable condition for the cor- 
rection of his poet’s errors. Neither Mr Knight nor Mr Collier 
has any note on this passage; nor has any one, we believe, 
hitherto signalized its incorrectness, except Malone, who blun- 
dered while doing so. These are trifles; but it is by such trifles 
that commentators are to be estimated. 

With respect to French, ignorance and malevolence have 
been displayed. Any one who doubts that the man who 
wrote the scene between Henry and Katherine, as well as 
the various other passages scattered over his plays, did not possess 
avery tolerable mastery of the language, only proves how little 
the doubter knows. These passages are incorrect, the idiom is 
sometimes English, but the ease and vivacity, we venture to say, 
are greater than could be found in the French of any one 
Englishman in ten at the present day, when the language is so 
universally taught. Those who know French know how im- 
mensely difficult it is to write. Let any one who doubts this, 
try. ‘To write a language with ease, implies a very available 
reading knowledge ; and Shakspeare wrote French with ease. 
But let us hear the critics: — 


‘Mr Hawkins,” says Farmer, “in his Appendix to Mr John- 
son’s edition, hath an ingenious observation to prove that Shakspeare, 
supposing the French to be his, had very little knowledge of the lan- 
gage. ‘ Est il impossible deschapper la force de ton bras,’ says a 

renchman; ‘brass cur,’ replies Pistol. Almost any one 
knows that the French word bras is pronounced bram, and what re- 
semblance has this to brass ?” 


This is delicious. It is thought so iow, as to receive 


the assent of all the commentators except Mr Knight. Any one 
knows that bras is pronounced braw? Any commentator may 
know it; other mortals know that braw is just the delicate 
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pronunciation acquired at seminaries and academies, by people 
who talk of Bullon (Boulogne), and call Eugéne Sue, Ugeen Soo, 
and who, singularly enough, are “always mistaken for French- 
men.” Preny mong braw, is the pronunciation of commentators 
who, like Chaucer’s Prioress, are great proficients in the 


“‘ French of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
For French of Paris was to her unknowe.” 


Mr Hawkins asks what resemblance braw has to brass? Little 
enough ; but what resemblance has bras to braw? The truthis, 
Shakspeare has made a pun to the eye, though not to the ear—a 
bad pun, we admit, but he was not fastidious; and even with the 
pronunciation of brass, he is nearer the original than his crities are. 
Farmer has this passage : “‘ But to come to a conclusion, I will give 
you an icoefingetile argument that Shakspeare did not understand 
two very common words in the French and Latin languages.” 
He then refers to the articles of agreement between Henry and 
the King of France, wherein the latter styles the former “ Nostre 
tres cher filz,” and in Latin “ preclarissimus filius.”—“ What,” 
says Dr Warburton, “is tres cher in French, preclarissimus in 
Latin? We should read precarissimus.” 

‘* This appears to be singularly true,” continues Farmer, ‘* but 
how came the blunder? It is a typographical one in Holinshed, 
which Shakspeare copied ; but must indisputably have corrected 
had he been acquainted with the two languages.” Here again 
we have the Doctor reasoning loosely; at the best this only 
proves Shakspeare ignorant of one of the words, either of cher or 
preclarissimus, not of both. But we are inclined to agree with 
Mr Knight that it was by no means necessary “the Latin words 
of the treaty should exactly correspond to the French.” 

But enough of Shakspeare’s commentators. We have seen 
to how slight an extent former editors of Shakspeare possessed 
the necessary qualifications for their task. Mr Knight, though 
amenable, as we have said, to some of our objections, has many 
claims upon public gratitude. He was the first to give us the 
text of Shakspeare perined from later corruptions, and the gift 
was immense. As diligent as Mr Collier he is more accurate, be- 
cause more intelligent. He has also called to his aid the lights 
of modern researches and of modern criticism. The strikin 
posers from Tieck, Franz Horn, Schlegel, Géthe, Ulrici, 

illemain, Guizot, almost all Coleridge, and a great deal of 
Hazlitt and Lamb, are incorporated in his criticisms. We have 
differences of opinion with Mr Knight, many and serious, but we 
cannot speak of him otherwise than with a respect we feel it im- 
possible to pay to any Shakspearian editor, except Johnson, Mr 
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Collier we applaud for his singular good temper and diligence, 
his black-letter erudition, and the brevity ef his notes; for 
although a large proportion of the notes are trivial, they certainly 
are brief; and that is no trifling advantage. 

G. H. L, 





Arr. I1I.—1. Notenwechsel zwischen dem preussischen und brit- 
tischen Cabinet uiber den Zollverein, namentlich die Eisenzille. 
Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, 1844. No. 142.—( Interchange 
of Notes between the Prussian and British Cabinets respecting 
the Zollverein, namely, the Iron Duties. Augsburg Universal 
Gazette.) 


2. Ueber Hamburgs Handel. Von Dr Adolph Soetbeer.— 
(On the Commerce of Hamburg. By Dr Adolphus Soetbeer.) 
Hamburg, 1840. 


3. Ueber Hamburgs Handel: Erste Fortsetzung. Von Dr 
Adolph Soetbeer.—(On the Commerce of Hamburg: First 
Sequel. By Dr Adolphus Soetbeer.) Hamburg, 1842. 


i there was ever a time when it behoved the ministers of this 

country earnestly to bestir themselves, with a view to the im- 
provement, nay, preservation of our commercial relations with 
foreign states, it is assuredly the present. It is not, however, the 
purport of this article to enter upon an inquiry into the causes 
which have led to the general unsatisfactory state of things ex- 
isting in regard to our foreign trade at large, but to offer such 
remarks as the urgency of the circumstances seems to call for, 
respecting that eee branch of it affected by the tendencies of 
the German Zollverein, or Commercial League, now in rapid 
progress of development. 

At the period of the formation of the Zollverein, (literally, Toll 
or Customs Union), which, in the words of an able German 
writer,* ‘* grew out of the principle of assimilation first estabiished 
by the celebrated Prussian Ordinance of the 26th May, 1818, 
respecting as well the duty and the consumption-tax ( Verbrauchs- 
Steuer) on foreign goods, as the trade of the interior” (for the 
Zollverein was only an extension of that principle from parts of a 
state to states themselves), few could have surmised—few fore- 
told—that in the short space of time which has since elapsed, so 





* Dr Briiggemann: “ Preassens Beruf in der deutschen Staats-Entwick- 
lung und die nachsten Bedingungen zu seiner Epfiillung.” Berlin, 1843, 
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much could have been accomplished by it as we have seen 
effected. By the native financier the new system was upheld as 
a simplification of the pre-existing complex plan of customs and 
fiscal arrangements ;—by the agriculturist, the merchant, as the 
medium for the unrestricted circulation of his produce or his 
goods within the limits of a greatly enlarged circle; *—by the 
manufacturer, as the measure of compliance with his demand for 
protection against foreign competition ;—by the politician as a 
source of national welfare ;—but it may be safely averred that 
all these different motives, powerful as each in itself might be, 
would have scarce sufficed to consolidate the Zollverein upon 
its actual basis, without the impetus of that strong desire 
which was manifested by the bulk of the peonie of the contract- 
ing states to possess emphatically a tangible German nationality, 


an object they fully expected to see realized through the fusion 
of their scattered commercial and financial interests. That, in 
reality, the Zollverein mainly owes its existence to this state of 
feeling, which Prussia, for her own political ia ably turned 
to account, rather than to any other single predominating 
cause, how ostensibly soever placed in the fore-ground, is a fact 
which all must recognise who have mixed amongst the people of 


the Zollverein states; whilst by such it will be equally acknow- 
ledged that in all which concerns the moral, social, and political 
condition of Germany, the Zollverein has so far been an instru- 
ment of good:—in a word, has been the means of operating a 
moral regeneration of the land. If we take, in illustration, the 
single case of railroads, we shall find these to be far more deve- 
loped in the states which belong to the Zollverein than in those 
which do not; and other instances might be readily adduced. 
We have thus premised, from having noticed too great a bias in 
this country, either through misapprehension or prejudice, to 
confound the organic principle of the Zollverein with the effects 
upon ourselves of its commercial development, whereas no greater 
mistake could be committed. The Zollverein itself is one thing: 
the Zollverein tariff another; and it is with the latter only that 





* The Zollverein, as is known, has sprung from small beginnings. In 
1826, the Thuringian, with one or two other states, formed a Mittel- Verein, 
and shortly afterwards Bavaria and Wiirtemburg resolved themselves into 
a further Verein. It was not until 1833 that the actual Zollverein was 
formed, under the auspices of Prussia, when the two pre-existing unions 
became merged in it, and by subsequent additions it now consists of thirteen 
different states, comprising a population of nearly 28,000,000 of souls. The 
German states, which are not included in the Zollverein are nine in number, 
viz.: Austria, Hanover, Oldenburg, Holstein, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck, with an aggregate 
population of about 48,600,000, 
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we have properly the right to deal. The justness of this conclu- 
sion becomes tj 0 from the fact, that the Zollverein tariff 
might just a3 well have become the tariff in succession of the dif- 
ferent Zollverein states (as it already was, in a great measure, 
the tariff of Prussia) even had no Zollverein been formed at all; 
while, on the other hand, the Zollverein might just as well have 
existed without the adoption of any such tariff. Of the Zollve- 
rein, enough has been said to show that it was a political want of 
the German people, was suited to their condition, was unanimously 
adopted by them, and has hitherto worked successfully. Prussia, 
the great mover of the whole, covered, under an object avowedly 
commercial, a grand political design—the regeneration of the 
“ Fatherland.” It is notorious that, in compassing that design, 
she at least has been thus far no —- gainer by it; but she 
has been amply compensated—perhaps a her hopes—by 
the increased political power which she has thence unquestionably 


acquired. Of the Zollverein tariff, or rather we should say, the line 
of commercial policy which it is made the means of fostering, 
there are already sufficient indications to excite avery serious doubt 
in the mind of the impartial observer, whether Germany, in seeking 
to become, through a protective system, préeminently a manufac- 


turing and commercial country, to the comparative neglect of the 
development of her agricultural resources and industry, is, in 
reality, pursuing a course conducive to her future welfare and 
happiness. It may, perhaps, be objected that England is too in- 
terested a party in the matter to form a correct judgment respect- 
ing it. But let us see how stand the facts? Devoid alike of 
outlets and resources of the peculiar nature and magnitude of 
those possessed by England—in her widely-extended colonies— 
her exhaustless mineral productions—her vast concentrated ele- 
ments of manufacturing wealth—her illimited capital—her mari- 
time preponderance ;—yet undeterred by the spectacle of the 
suffering which England, notwithstanding these advantages, has 
undergone and continues to undergo, the Zollverein hurries for- 
ward in the course of manufacturing competition, in the delusive 
hope of eventually attaining the same commercial eminence which 
England has reached, but can now with difficulty preserve. 
Truly, it would seem as though the Zollverein laboured under 
the infatuation of supposing that some special dispensation— not 
vouchsafed to England—from the consequences of reaction, were 
held in store for Germany! What are already the incipient re- 
sults of the policy pursued? We may point, as timely warnings, 
to the numerous disturbances arising from lowness of wages, 
or distress consequent on non-employment, which took place 
during the past year, in various manufacturing districts of the 
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Zollverein states, more particularly in the Prussian dominions, as 
Silesia, the Rhine provinces, nay, Berlin itself ;—to the subscrip- 
tions opened to relieve the the manufacturing population ;—to the 
clamour for colonies, and the increasing demand for emigration ; 
—to the growing embarrassments of the commercial body, as 
evinced in its petitions for assistance to the Crown; and, in 
fine, to other unmistakeable evidences easily to be shown. 
* Coming events cast their shadows before;” and though, in 
saying this, we would not willingly pass for prophets of evil, we 
would not at the same time conceal the apprehensions which 
events compel us to entertain. Were the matter one concerning 
Germany A lag we might well indeed be satisfied to leave her 
to follow out her own course, without troubling ourselves as to 
the ulterior consequences, 

But the sad ilies admits of no evasion, that we ourselves 
have been, and continue to be, mainly instrumental in precipi- 
tating Germany upon that course, and whilst so precipitating her, 
injuring, in a tenfold degree, ourselves. In other words, we 
have, by refusing to take of Germany, on equitable terms, the 
great staples of her produce, viz.: corn and timber, which we 
need, and she can abundantly supply, very materially contributed 
to the undue diversion of her capital and industry from agricul- 
tural to manufacturing and commercial objects; until at last, from 
being one of our best customers, she is now not only in a condi- 
tion to dispense with many of our most important commodities,* 
but to become our active rival in distant markets,+ heretofore 
almost exclusively our own—markets, too, which we are still fur- 
ther losing by the self-same process which we practise towards 
Germany, namely, that of not receiving such articles of produce 
~ they can best give us in exchange, as witness notably 

razil. 

Doubtless, the long peace which Europe has enjoyed, has also 
had a very powerful influence in enabling Germany, in common 
with other nations, to turn her attention largely to manufacturing 
pursuits; but it is precisely this which forms the aggravation of 
our own conduet, seeing that it behoved us not to disregard so 
signal a warning of the incompatibility of our exclusive commer- 
cial system with the new state of things. Relaxed always too 
late, and when relaxed, insufficiently so for the emergence, that 
system has entailed upon itself the fate of all half measures, 
namely, the necessity of making eventually larger concessions 





* See Official Returns of Exports, from year to year. 
+ See Soetbeer : “ Ueber Hamburgs Handel’’ (cited in the heading), and 
Dieterici : “ Statistische Uebersicht des Zollyereins.” 
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than would have been exacted of it in the first instance, or sub- 
sequently, had it gone on shaping itself in accordance with the 
a ee of events. 

ow, without at all constituting ourselves the apologists—still 
less the champions—of the Zollverein, we are bound to admit that 
it has much to offer in its defence against our complaints even of 
its tariff; and that it is justified in its counter-reproach of our 
inconsistency in preferring such complaints so long as we con- 
tinue to be, as we are, the greatest transgressors against those 
free-trade principles, the carrying out of which is so essential to 
the permanent well-being of the two countries. As the case now 
stands, it exhibits a most extraordinary anomaly: for the Zoll- 
verein adopts, on the plea of the necessity of retaliation and self- 
defence, the system which it repudiates in us; whilst we, by a 
similar perversity, abstain, on the still less valid plea of protect- 
ing class interests, from adopting the system which we recom- 
mend to Germany! ‘To use a homely simile, we resemble the 
doctor who will not take his own medicines, and therefore incurs 
mistrust. 

One great error, however, on the part of the upholders of the 
actual Zollverein system, is the belief, real or affected, that it is 
by means, and not in spite of her exclusive system that England 
has attained her commercial préeminence; and their leaving 
entirely out of the estimate of causes, the fortuitous circum- 
stance of England having possessed the monopoly of the 
markets of the world, during the long period that the industrial 
energies of continental Europe lay dormant under the pressure 
of the greatest military despotism the world has witnessed. The 
best proof, perhaps, how essential an element this was of Eng- 
land’s commercial prosperity, is the fact, which every day’s expe- 
rience serves more and more practically to establish, that Eng- 
land can now no longer acquire through the same system the 
same benefits that she could before ; and, therefore, to say nothing 
worse of it, that system is become antiquated. Nevertheless, our 
continued adherence to it, whilst recommending an opposite 
Y rem to our neighbours, |! confirms them in their notion that 
there must be something good in it ; nor will they be very likely 
to change their belief, so long as our precept and our practice are 
so much at variance. 

It is well known to those who have given themselves the 
trouble to inquire, that many of the statesmen and politicians of 
Germany are favourable to free-trade principles ; but their wishes 
are ovale by the morbid state of public opinion created in 
the manufacturing districts by the writings* of Dr List, the 





* Das ‘ Zollvereinsblatt,’ or ‘ Journal of the Customs Union.’ 
Vor, XLII. No. I. G 
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champion of the protective system, that is, of the monopolists 
and class-interests, and those* of the disciples of his school, the 
doctrines of which, as expounded in Dr List’s chief work, are 
opposed to all the sound rules of political economy that have been 
laid down by recognized masters of the science. Besides, as 
already stated, circumstances powerfully tend to favour the efforts 
of these parties. ‘Their watchword is “ retaliation against Eng- 
land, and protection of the national industry,’”"—a cry which, from 
various motives, is eagerly caught up and responded to; the 
manufacturing population, already turbulent and restless, must 
be employed, and the manufacturers contend that, without pro- 
tection, they cannot guarantee such employment. The result is, 
that the Zollverein Congress, the government of whieh (as is 
notorious) is virtually vested, in Prussia, goes on yielding, from 
inability to withstand this pressure, and must of necessity become 
still more powerless, in proportion as Great Britain delays taking 
the initiative in carrying out a really enlightened course of com- 
mercial policy. ‘This would be followed, because it would be to 
the interest of the Zollverein, equally with other states, to reci- 
procate it. Although, for the reasons stated, we cannot go, with 
some, the length of believing that the relaxation by England 
of her commercial system would have prevented the formation of 
the Zoliverein, still we entertain no doubt that timely and suit- 
able relaxations, both before and since, would have effectually 
disarmed it of the hostile commercial character it has (though 
from causes not incident to its constitution) gradually assumed, 
and have delayed to an indefinite period not only the loss with 
which we are now threatened of the entire German market, but, 
above all, the competition of German manufactures in distant lands. 

The Prussian tariff, established 26th May, 1818, and slightly 
modified in 1822, was the tariff which, in 1833,} the contracting 
states of the Zollverein professed to adopt as “ the basis of the 
legislation of the Union.”§ This tariff intended (or at least 
assurances to such effect are alleged to have been given by the 
Prussian to the British Government) that in no case should the 
maximum of duty upon foreign imports exceed 10, or at any 
rate 15 per cent. But in practice, this rate has been very greatly 
exceeded, to the extent, indeed, in some cases of nine or tenfold, 
owing to the plan adopted of levying the duty by weight, instead 
of ad valorem, upon all manufactured goods indiscriminately, 





* Augsburg ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ and various other journals, 

+ ‘ Nationales System der Politischen @konomie.’ Heidelberg, 1843. 

t Vide Dr Briiggemann’s Work, ante. 

§ Dr Bowring’s Report on the Zollverein, presented to Parliament, 
1840. 
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whether fine or coarse; the consequence being that many articles 
become thereby virtually prohibited, since, obviously, they can- 
not sustain a duty levied beyond all proportion to their value. 
It is this mode of levying the duty which has formed, and justly 
so, the gravamen of the charge against the Zollverein tariff. The 
Zollverein Congress defends it on the score of its simplicity, 
which is, in fact, its sole recommendation. So much, however, 
has the plan found favour in German eyes, that the Commission 
of the Elbe-Shore States, which lately assembled at Dresden for 
the regulation of the Elbe navigation, adopted it as the basis of 
revision of the Stade toll; though, on the other hand, it was pre- 
cisely this circumstance which formed one of the avowed grounds 
of objection on the part of the Biirgerschaft of Hamburg to ratify 
the Elbe-Navigation ‘Treaty, in which the settlement of the Stade 
toll was included ; they foreseeing, probably, that, under the new 
system, this impost would be rendered still more onerous than 
before. ‘To this standing charge against the Zollverein tariff, 
have now been superadded two further causes of complaint, yiz., 
the imposition, in 1843, of an increased duty of about 40 per 
cent. upon mixed cotton and woollen goods, known as mousselines- 
de-laine ; and, in the past year, of an increased duty upon iron in 
its manufactured state, together with an entirely new duty, 
equivalent to 20s. per ton, upon iron in its raw state, or pig- 
iron, which, in common with most other raw produce and raw 
materials used in manufacture, had been admitted duty free. 
This duty has also been since indirectly increased by the recent 
treaty between the Zollverein and Belgium, which grants, among 
other things, a differential duty of 50 per cent. in favour of Bel- 
gian iron. It is thought, however, by persons in Germany who 
are well acquainted with the iron trade, that this concession to 
the Belgian iron masters will not materially benefit them beyond 
the Rhine provinces, inasmuch as the relatively low cost of pro- 
duction of English iron, and the greater facilities of inland trans- 
port which exist for imports vid Hamburg and the Baltic ports, 
compared with those for imports by the Rhine, will more than 
compensate the difference of duty, and thus enable the English 
trader to sustain the competition ; though, of course, an injustice 
is not the less inflicted on him. 

The question, too, as is known, has been more than once 
diseussed in the Zollverein Congress, of augmenting two or three- 
fold the existing duty of 6s. per centner* upon cotton twist, and, 
according to reports current in Berlin during the past summer 
and autumn, there was every probability of the proposition being 
eventually carried, unless, indeed, counteracted by the timely 





* The Zol/ centner is equal to 110} pounds avoirdupois, 
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conclusion of terms of accommodation with England, Such a 
measure as that indicated, would certainly be very injurious to 
British interests, inasmuch as the importation of English cotton 
twist into the Zollverein States has gone on increasing * in pro- 
portion as that of cotton manufactures has diminished ; but this 
fact also serves to prove that the German consumer would become a 

reater loser even than the British manufacturer, particularly when 
it is considered that Germany is notoriously as little able to supply 
herself with twist as she is with iron, in anything like the measure 
of her present or future wants.¢. The impolicy of the projected 
increased tax—like the actual tax on iron—is therefore manifest 
in the well-understood interest of Germany herself; nevertheless, 
there is too much reason to fear that party clamour will not, on 
that account, the less cause it to be in the end adopted. Another 
rumour current in Berlin was, that the imposition of an increased 
duty on machinery was by no means an improbable contingency. 
The object of this would obviously be, no less to counteract the 
effect of the recent abolition of the British export duty on machi- 
nery, than to give satisfaction to the German manufacturers ; it 
being alleged that these could not successfully contend against 
the twofold operation of the English abolition, and the German 
import tax upon the raw material; so that we thus see, first, the 
native iron master protected to the injury of the manufacturer, 
and then, to compensate the latter—one false step leading to 
another—both ultimately protected, at the expense of the con- 
sumer. In fine, from what precedes, our assertion becomes fully 
borne out, that so long as England holds back with overtures 
which might prove acceptable, the Zollverein goes on acquiring 
fresh points, whereof hereafter, if found expedient, to make con- 
cessions for equivalents; and from holding in this wise the 
weather-gauge, entails upon England the necessity of greater 
eventual concessions than would now be required. 

The eircumstance mentioned of the actual imposition of an 
augmented duty upon mousselines-de-laine, coupled with the 
alleged intention (subsequently fulfilled) to impose a duty upon 
raw iron, led to the ist wm Ka between Lord Aberdeen and 
Baron de Bilow, the Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 





* Vide Official Returns of Exports, 

__+ Dr Soetheer says :—“ The total amount of imports from Great Britain 
into the North-German ports, in the year 1840, was about 85 millions of 
marks banco (6,415,0002 ); and nearly one-half of these imports consisted of 
cotton-twist.”——‘ Commerce of Hamburg,’ First Sequel, p. 230. 

And again :—“ The increase of imports of English linen-twist into Ger- 
many, already shows how indispensable a material machine-spun linen- 
twist has become, and how inadequately the flax spinneries hitherto estab- 
lished in the interior have supplied the want.”—Ibid, p. 193. 
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which is cited at the head of this article. From the contro- 
versial tone and spirit pervading this correspondence, it is 
to be lamented that it should have seen the light so long as 
the door of accommodation remained, as we trust it yet remains, 
unelosed. But for this the British Government is not re- 
sponsible. The correspondence first appeared in German, in 
the Augsburg ‘Allgemeine Zeitung,’ under the convenient 
head of ‘London Correspondence ;’ the letter from Baron de 
Biilow professing to be a re-translation into German of a 
previous English translation of the original, but being in reality 
no such thing, except in so far as a fee verbal alterations and 
transpositions of sentences served to preserve appearances. 
Rumour, even in Berlin, did not hesitate to impute the promul- 
gation of this correspondence to the Prussian Government; but 
nothing positive is known upon the subject ; and it would be 
hard to decide, inasmuch as it is usual for copies of all official 
documents relating to the affairs of the Zollverein to be commu- 
nicated to each state represented in the Congress, and therefore, 
the imputation may just as well attach.to the government of any 
of those States as to that of Prussia. As the best of the argu- 
ment was considered to have rested on the Zollverein side, 
this circumstance may have had its weight in inducing the 
lapse from diplomatic usage, which the premature publication of 
the correspondence unquestionably evinces. At all events, the 
Prussian censorship, which is only too active when it sees occa- 
sion, chose to be dormant enough in this instance, to allow the 
correspondence to be copied freely into all the Prussian news- 
papers which saw fit to promulgate it; and in the organs of the 
manufacturing districts, in particular, the Prussian part of it was 
eagerly taken up and commented upon in terms highly laudato 
of the Prussian Government, for so “ ably and zealously defend- 
ing the cause of the national interests.” 

Lord Aberdeen’s despatch is dated the 28th November, 1843 ; 
Baron de Bilow’s (the real author of which is generally under- 
stood to be Dr Michelis, of the Berlin Foreign office) the 19th 
March, 1844, consequently there is a lapse of four months in the 
interchange of the respective notes. Lord Aberdeen observes, 
that although the imposition of the projected duty on raw iron 
had, it is true, been temporarily postponed, nevertheless, the 
postponement was to be attributed to other causes than the re- 
presentations of the British Government, or the wish to maintain 
upon a friendly and mutually advantageous footing the commer- 
cial relations Seon England and Germany—that the levying 
such duty would be an infraction of the well-established prin- 
ciple that raw produce should not be taxed, and that the British 
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Government believed it to have been brought forward because of 
their having declined to accede to the proposal made to them by 
the Zollverein, to reduce the duty on German cotton-velvets ;— 
represents that the increased duty actually imposed on mous- 
selines-de-laine was in direct opposition to previous assurances of 
the Prussian Government that no such measure was in contem- 
plation, the Prussian Government itself, however, having, in the 
end, proposed it in the Zollverein Congress for adoption ;—con- 
siders that the Zollverein has not met in a congenial spirit past 
benefits conferred upon it by Great Britain, as exemplified in the 
placing Prussian ships upon an equality with English, with re- 
ference to indirect traffle,® and in the modifications of the 
English tariff in 1842;—accuses the Zollverein of systematic 
hostility to British commercial interests; and concludes by inti- 
mating that as England cannot rely upon the sympathy and 
support of the Zollverein, in affording facilities to commerce, 
she must in future consult her own dignity and act independently 
of considerations which, under more auspicious circumstances, it 
would be her earnest wish to entertain. 

Baron de Biilow replies seriatim to all these allegations. He 
justifies the proposed iron duty, as well in consideration of the 
depressed state of the German iron trade, as of the lowness of 
that duty compared with the duties levied by other countries ;— 
denies that the measure is one of reprisal, in respect of the re- 
fusal of the British Government to reduce the duty on cotton- 
velvets, and retorts upon Lord Aberdeen the reproach respecting 
the taxation of raw materials, by adducing the English duties 
upon corn, wool,+ and timber ;—imputes the allegation of a 
breach of faith on the part of the Prussian Government, relative 
to the increased duty on mousselines-de-laine, to misunderstand- 
ing of communications between himself and the British Minister 
at Berlin, observing that the British Government were timely 
aware, from the reports of their own consular agents, of the in- 
tention of the Zollverein to impose that duty ;—represents that 
the placing Prussian upon an equality with English ships, in the 
instance mentioned, was no special boon to Prussia, inasmuch as 
the like privilege had been already conceded to other powers, as 
Russia, &c. ;—dissents from the assertion that the modifications of 
the English Tariff, in 1842, were advantageous to the Zollverein, 
seeing that neither its great staples nor its manufactures were, 
in reality, thereby rendered more admissible than before ;t— 





—— | 


® Eg | of 2nd March, 1841. 


+ It will be remembered that this duty was taken off towards the close 
of last Session, and has ceased, therefore, to be a source of complaint. _ 
¢ On this head, Dr Soetbeer, who must be considered an impartial 
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quotes largely from British authorities—as Mr M‘Gregor, Dr 
Bowring, and a writer in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’—in proof of 
the justice of his complaints against the oppressive nature of the 
British Tariff ;—denies guelly that the Zollverein is animated 
by that systematic hostility to British commercial interests which 
Lord Aberdeen imputes to it; and finishes by disavowing, on the 
part of Prussia, any desire to exercise an undue influence in the 
Councils of the Zollverein Congress, representing that she, in 
common with the other States, has but a single vote,* and must 
be guided by the views of the majority, in respect of measures 
brought forward relative to the general welfare of the Zollverein 
States. Appended to Baron de Biilow’s letter is a tabulated 
statement, showing, in parallel columns, the tariff rates of the 
Zollverein, Austria, Great Britain, France, and Russia, upon 
various articles which mostly interest the English trade; the 
result of the comparison being that the rates of the Zollvercin are, 
prima facie, the most moderate of any, subject always to the 
serious drawback, to which we have elsewhere averted, of levying 
the duties indiscriminately by weight. - 

Such is the substance of this correspondence, as published 
originally in German. We may be permitted to doubt whether it 
is by the means exhibited that the commercial asperities which 
have, unfortunately, been permitted to creep up between the 
two countries, are likely to be allayed. On the contrary, there is 
only too much reason to fear that they must become thereb 
exacerbated, and thus lead to a further widening of the breac 
which it is so desirable on every account to close. It was said 
in Berlin, no later than a few weeks since, that an answer to 
Baron de Biilow’s despatch had been received by the Prussian 
from the British Government. If so, it is to be desired that the reply 
is not of a character to prolong the controversy, as the belief of 
various persons in Berlin, well informed upon the subject, was, that 
Prussia was averse to the continuation of such a course, consi- 





authority, remarks as follows:—‘“ The new English tariff, which, after 
tedious debates, became law by the Act of Parliament of 9th July, 1842, 
contains certainly many highly important modifications for commercial 
traffic, and has raised great expectations ; but in very many points its pro- 
visions have still remained more or less faithful to the ancient system of 
differential and protective duties ; in respect of numerous important articles 
of trade the former duties remain unaltered, and in the view of the adhe- 
rents of commercial freedom, the reduction of many of the duties falls far 
short of what is needed.” . . . ‘ With regard to increasing the sale of 
German manufactures, the new tariff can scarcely exercise any perceptible 
influence.”—‘ Commerce of Hamburg,’ First Sequel, pp. 222-3. 

* The treaty between the Zollverein States is dated 22nd March, 1833. 
Each state represented has a vote in the Congress, and all questions are 
decided by the majority of votes. 
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dering that it could answer no useful purpose, but was well 
disposed to entertain any substantive proposition from the 
British Government, that might become the basis of negotiation 
for a treaty which should be mutually advantageous. By the 
same authorities, it was held to be the opinion of the Prussian 
Cabinet, that Great Britain, as the exacting party, and the one 
who had the greatest interest at stake in the matter, was bound, 
in seeking for advantages, to state specifically the terms on which 
she expected to a them, and was not, under the circum- 


stances, justified in demanding that the initiatory step should be . 


taken by the Zollverein. Whether Prussia be right or wrong in 
this view is immaterial to the question : the Zollverein obviously 
holds the vantage-ground, and cannot be forced from it unless by 
measures of retaliation on our part, of a repugnant nature, the 
adopting of which, too, while entailing upon ourselves a large 
share of public odium, would, at the same time, prove more 
injurious to us than to the opposite party. But much is yet 
doubtless to be done by peaceful means. That, however, the 
same measure of concession on our part, which, afew years since, 
would have proved acceptable to the Zollverein, would now no 
longer be so, unless considerably enlarged, we may, from every 
indication, be well assured. Not only would the fundamental 
revision of our corn and timber duties, and the diminution of our 
duties on various German manufactures be, in all probability, the 
sine qué non of negotiation, but also such a further relaxation of 
our navigation laws as would admit of a more liberal intercourse 
than at present between Germany and our colonial possessions, 
to the advantage of both. 

It is not irrelevant in this place to remark that the British duty 
— foreign wool has been gratuitously given up at a moment 
when it might perhaps have been held more advantageously in 
reserve as a concession to be made for some equivalent, so that, 
on this view, we have thrown a benefit away. True it is, that 
the import of German wool is each year diminishing, in conse- 
quence of the twofold operation of the development of the Ger- 
man woollen manufactures, and the large wool importations which 
England receives from her Australian colonies; still, whatever 
remained to be given up (and the annual amount was estimated 
at 100,000/.) might just as well have been rendered, as far as 
possible, productive. On the other hand, in return for the im- 
portant concessions, mentioned as alone probably sufficing to 
meet the emergence, England would seem justified in demanding 
a revision generally of the actual Zollverein tariff, more espe- 
cially as regards the levying of duty by weight on the coarser 
and Leslie articles of her exports ; that such duties as, in effect, 
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were found to be reasonable should not be further raised ; that a 
maximum should be unequivocally defined; and, in fine, that 
England should be placed, in all respects, upon the footing of the 
most favoured nation. 

On some such basis as this there seems no reasonable 
room to doubt that a commercial treaty of a lasting charac- 
ter, and highly conducive to the well-ascertained interests 
of both countries, might readily be concluded. The importance, 
in every sense of the word, of establishing on a permanent foot- 
ing, a good understanding between this country and the great 
German nation, few, we imagine, will deny. Mutual kind 
feeling, arising from a sentiment of brotherhood, animates to a 
wide extent the people of either land; and it is therefore the 
more to be lamented that their respective governments should 
delay taking such measures as would effectually dispel the cloud 
at present obscuring the sunshine. At all events, even should 
such overtures as those above suggested prove, contrary to every 
expectation, unavailing, Rested would acquire the proud con- 
sciousness of no longer deserving the. reproach which she now 
incurs of exacting all and conceding nothing; while then, and 
not till then, would she be justified in charging the Zollverein 
with systematic hostility to British commercial interests. 

If we glance at other evidences of the commercial development of 
the Zollverein, betokening at least the activity of its administra- 
tion, we shall find the bygone year to have been fertile in Berlin 
with incidents of commercial magnitude and importance. These 
were: 1. The negotiation of a commercial treaty between the 
Zollverein and the United States of North America. 2. The 
opening of the Gewerbe-Ausstellung, or exhibition of national 
industry. 3. The constitution of a Board of Trade. 4. ‘The 
return of a commission sent out by the Prince of Prussia to 
explore the Mosquito country in central America, with the view 
to German colonization. 5. The conclusion of a treaty of navi- 
gation and commerce between the Zollverein and Belgium. 6. 
The opening of commercial negotiations with Brazil and Holland, 
and the despatch of a commercial mission to China. 

1. Of the treaty with the United States, every one is aware 
that the American Senate declined to ratify it, on the ground 
that it exacted more from the United States than it yielded in 
return; that it involved a question of differential duties; and 
that, at all events, it would be impossible to adopt it in the face 
of existing treaties with England, in virtue of which England 
could claim to be put upon the same footing, without granting 
any equivalent. The treaty was, therefore, laid upon the table; 
subject, however, to be at any time taken up and referred, 
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should negotiations be resumed. ‘The non-ratification of this 
treaty occasioned very severe disappointment to the Prussian 
Cabinet, with whom the negotiation had been a pet measure. 
This was only natural, since the treaty was calculated to prove 
highly advantageous to the Zollverein States, its provisions estab- 
lishing a differential duty of at least 10 per cent. in favour of 
various articles of German manufacture. On the other hand, the 
stipulations on behalf of the United States were those of a dimi- 
nution of the Zollverein duty on American tobacco, and the non- 
increase of the actual duty on cotton. The tobacco-growers in 
the Zollverein States exclaimed against this treaty, because of 
the clause respecting tobacco diminishing the protection to which 
they conceived themselves entitled, and which, even as things 
stood, they declared to be inadequate, considering the burden of 
the Gewerbe-Steuer, or industrial tax ; though they would have 
done well to remember that this last was no peculiar hardship 
upon them, since all other branches of industry were equally 
subjected to it. It can scarcely admit of question that it would, 
in every way, be more profitable to the Zollverein States to import 
the whole of the tobacco they require, than to grow any portion 
of it themselves ; since, independent of the mischief of nourishing 


a forced branch of industry at the expense of the consumer, the 
land becomes, by such practice, misappropriated from its more 
the 


legitimate use, roduction of cereals. Here, however, the 
mischief of the English restrictive system is again felt; the Ger- 
mans having obviously no inducement to raise more corn than 
they can consume, or feel assured of a market for, and being 
thus driven, as in the case of manufactures, to misapply their 
energies and capital. According to a statement published* in 
Germany a short time since, and known to have emanated from 
an authentic source in the Prussian capital, the Zollverein derives 
annually from its own culture, 405,000 centners of tobacco, and im- 
ports, on the average, from the United States, the further quan- 
tity of 235,000 centners, or 32°4 per cent. of the whole quantity 
alleged to be supplied by that country to Europe. In the eight 
years from 1834 to 1842, the consumption of foreign leaf-tobacco 
in the Zollverein States had, it seems, increased 67°6 per cent.; 
and it was further estimated that, in a few years, the quantity 
annually required from the United States would, at the same 
rate of increase, amount to 450,000 centners, or well nigh double. 
In Prussia alone the average consumption of tobacco was stated 
to be 3°25 lbs., and in the whole of the Zollverein States 1°88 lbs. 
per head of the population respectively. It appeared that, inde- 





* ‘Weser Zeitung,’ published at Bremen, 
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pendently of the quantity for consumption, Germany further 
received annually from the United States 480,000 centners of leaf- 
tobacco for the purpose of manufacture and re-exportation. The 
duty levied by the Zollverein tariff upon foreign tobacco being 
5 dollars and a half, Prussian (16s. 6d.), per centner, it follows that 
the annual revenue derived from the quantity actually imported 
for consumption is 193,875/., while on the increased quantity ex- 
pected to be required it will, at the same rate, be 371,250/. 
Enough has been said to show how great a motive the Zollve- 
rein already has, in the article of tobacco alone, in seeking to 
extend its commercial relations with the United States; enough 
also to account at once for the anxiety which was felt by the 
Prussian Cabinet as to the fate of the treaty they had negotiated. 
2. Respecting the Gewerhe-Ausstellung, which has only recently 
been closed, we are bound in candour, from actual inspection, to 
acknowledge that, on the whole, it furnished conclusive evidence 
of Germany having made immense strides as a manufacturing 
country, and of her having abundant reason to congratulate her- 
self on the skill and industry of her people. ‘Those of our coun- 
trymen who are wont to conceive, from England having been so 
long the * workshop of the world,” that nothing which is manu- 
factured elsewhere can, by possibility, be manufactured well, 
would here have found sufficient cause to form a different judg- 
ment, and to account at once for the diminution operated in more 
than one of England’s former extensive exports to Germany. 
But in admitting this much, we are very far from subscribing to 
the unqualified rg ea bestowed on the exhibition by the 
German press at large, the Zollverein press in particular, and 
the Prussian press more particularly still. If there was much to 
applaud, there was also not a little to condemn. ‘The German 
papers, however, were — content to look only at that 
side of the picture which was flattering to the national vanity, 
and, in lieu of impartial or enlightened criticism, to fill their 
columns with elaborate descriptions of objects very frequently 
the most insignificant and commonplace. 
The exhibition took place in a ee admirably suited to the 
eee namely, the magnificent arsenal (Zeughaus), which had 
een expressly cleared for the occasion; the basement being 


appropriated to the heavy, and the upper story to the light 
articles. The specimens of machinery, which consisted of various 
sorts and kinds, bore generally the appearance of being well 
manufactured, but presented no particular novelty either of design 
or invention. ‘The most conspicuous amongst them was a beau- 
tifully-finished locomotive and tender, of powerful dimensions, 
from the foundry of Messrs Borsig and Co., situated just without 
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the walls of Berlin. This piece of mechanism attracted universal 
admiration, and deservedly so, for it would not have disgraced 
our first workshops. Indeed, the establishment from whence it 
came is itself inferior to few, if any, of the kind in England. It 
may surprise some of our machinists to learn that it was erected 
entirely by Germans,—that the factory employs upwards of 600 
workmen, not one of whom is English,—consumes about 30,000 
tons of iron (chiefly English) annually, and is conducted with the 
greatest vigour and success. ‘There is, likewise, a smaller estab- 
lishment of the same kind in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
various others are scattered about the country, though none is 
estimated to be so perfect as the first. 

Of the other chief articles, the most noticeable, perhaps, were 
Saxon cloths, Rhenish silks, &c., and Silesian linens, of all of 
which the display was considerable. ‘The cotton and mixed 
cotton and woollen goods were fair enough specimens, showing 
signs of progress, but not calling for particular remark. ‘The 
cutlery, generally speaking, was of very inferior description ; but 
there were various kinds of iron and other metal wares well 
entitled to commendation. The saddlery, of which there was a 
most undue collection, was, upon the whole, anything but good, 


and could not for a moment stand comparison with English 
articles. The carriages were just as little capable of sustaining 
a similar test, being more showy than substantial, though some 
of them evinced demene sufficiently tasteful. Upon various spe- 


cimens of cutlery and linens were placed English marks, with the 
view to show that they were thought good enough to be mistaken 
for English, an error into which many persons having fallen, 
objected to the articles being there at all, seeing that the exhibi- 
tion was intended for objects purely German. Of gold and silver 
wares, fancy articles and nicknackeries of all kinds, there was a 
superabundance, many of the former being elaborately finished, 
and entitled to much praise, both for taste and workmanship. 
But in walking through the exhibition, the impartial observer 
could not but be forcibly impressed with the belief that it con- 
tained far too much of what, without prejudice, may be designated 
frippery ; as dolls, cigars, gingerbread, wigs, bridal dresses, mil- 
linery, coats, shoes and boots, gloves, wax-work, daguerreotype 
portraits, engravings, and a host of other trifles; and that the 
title of the exhibition would have been more worthily upheld had 
the display been limited to what, in the usual acceptation of the 
term, are properly articles of manufacture instead of comprising 
mere handicraft productions and every-day shop wares. A real 
inconvenience of this, too, was that many of the worthier articles 
got too much lost sight of in the mass of insignificant ones. One 
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cannot, perhaps, better illustrate the effect which was thus pro- 
duced, then by imagining the contents of a few of the factories 
and workshops of the chief English manufacturing towns to have 
been mixed up, higgledy-piggledy, in one repository, with those 
of the shops of Regent street—the Polytechnic and Adelaide 
Gallery institutions—the Baker-street, Oxford-street, and Soho 
Bazaars—the Burlington and Lowther Arcades! In fact, the 
exhibition was a capital advertisement for many of the Berlin 
shopkeepers. But great allowance for this want of suitable 
arrangement was doubtless to be made in consideration of the 
exhibition being the first of the kind which had taken place in 
Berlin, and of the consequent inexperience of the committee of 
management in such matters, who may, besides, have been led to 
sacrifice their judgment to their desire to appear impartial in the 
selection of the articles sent in by a body of competitors so 


numerous as that which, in effect, came forward. Should the 
exhibition again take place, these things will, no doubt, be 
better managed. 

Yet, after all, as regards what may be deemed the primary 
object of the Ausstellung, namely, that of exhibiting to the world 
the capabilities of my as a manufacturing country,—the only 


valid test of the utility of Germany devoting her every effort to 
bring those gr into active play is obviously not that she 
does produce this or that article, but the cost to her of producing 
it, whatever that may be, as compared with the cost at which she 
might acquire it from other nations in exchange for what she could 
most advantageously barter ; the difference between such two com- 
aay rates serving at once to show whether the particular 
ranch of industry was prosecuted to the injury or benefit of the 
German consumer; that is, in so far as it carried with it the 
principle of a tax ora premium. We may, however, be pretty 
well assured that, in very many instances, it would have ill 
accorded with the views of the Gewerbe Ausstellung exhibitors to 
submit their productions to a touchstone like this, seeing how 
much at variance it would be with their clamours past and pre- 
sent for increased protection; nor, probably—the object being 
divined—would information and data necessary for such an in- 
vestigation, and of a character to be relied on, have been at all 
forthcoming. ‘At all events, the Ausstellung, if measured by such 
a standard and found wanting, would resemble nothing else than 
a huge hot-house filled with exotics. 
at the effect of this exhibition upon the German people, as 
well from its novelty and nature as from the official parade 
attending it, should have been of an exciting kind, was only natural; 
whilst, considered apart from the question of its real utility, and 
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under the political point of view alone of tending to strengthen 
the bond of national feeling which the Zollverein was the great 
instrument of first effectually cementing, it has wonderfully ful- 
filled the expectations that were entertained of it by the rulers of 
the Zollverein States. 

One of the earliest fruits of the enthusiasm thus created has 
been the recent formation in Berlin of an association termed the 
‘ Central-Verein fiir das Wohl des Arbeitenden Classen’ (Central 
Union for the well-being of the Working Class), to the funds of 
which the king has already contributed the large donation of 
15,000 dollars, or about 2,250/. The objects of this union are 
declared to be, the ministering to the wants, physical and moral, 
of the workpeople in factories and other labourers, as well by the 
establishment of savings banks and premiums, as by the forma- 
tion of schools and propagation of useful publications. It is 
further provided that the payment of a capital of at least 100 
dollars (15/.) entitles the party making it to become a life-member, 
and after his decease to be enrolled on the list of founders. It is 
intended to generalize the association by means of ramifications 
throughout the country ; upon the success of which endeavour, 
rather than upon success in Berlin alone, the ultimate stability 
of the undertaking would seem essentially to rest. 

3. The constitution ofa Board of Trade had long engrossed the 
attention of the Prussian Government, and its actual establishment, 
though ostensibly a necessity of the Prussian public service, must, 
in reality, be regarded as a Zollverein measure, and as another 
link in the great connecting chain which the Zollverein has 
riveted. The President of this Board, M. de Roenne, is known 
as having been formerly resident minister of Prussia at Wash- 
ington, and also as having, whilst in that capacity, been deputed 
to act as arbiter in a disputed question of commercial account 
between the United States and one of the South American 
republics. Shortly previous to his nomination to his present 
office, he was selected by the King of Prussia to act as umpire- 
member of the mixed British and French commission for the liqui- 
dation of the Portendic claims, whichassembled last year in Berlin, 
to carry out the king’s award, his majesty’s mediation in the matter 
having been previously accepted by England and France. On 
being appointed President of the Board of Trade, M. de Roenne’s 
first charge was to make a tour to the Baltic and Rhine pro- 
vinces, in order to organize the business of his department. 
Whilst thus employed he was hurried off to Brussels to negotiate 
the treaty of navigation and commerce, which has been in effect 
concluded between the Zollverein and Belgium, and which must 
be considered the greatest stroke of policy the Zollverein has yet 
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achieved. M, de Roenne has since then visited Hamburg and 
adjacent places along the coast, and, according to report, been 
actively engaged in endeavours to bring about the accession 
of the Hanse Towns to the Zollverein, or at all events to effect 
such arrangements with them as shall be preparatory thereto. It 
is thus seen that the Prussian Board of Trade has not been insti- 
tuted without a predetermined comprehensive plan of action. 

On the question generally of the accession of Hamburg to the 
Zollverein, as a measure fraught with important consequences to 
this country, we propose to speak more fully in the sequel. 

4. They who are in the habit of reading the German news- 
papers will be aware of the fact, that the acquirement of colonies 
by Germany has long constituted a favourite theme of discussion 
with the same class of writers in the Zollverein states, who clamour 
for a great many other things which would be of no advantage to 
their country when it had them, and whose motto is Der Zollverein 
muss sich ausdehnen (the Zollverein must extend itself). It may be 
asked, in the first place,— Where, and by what means, is Germany 
to acquire colonies of her own? And in the next—How is she 
to preserve them, supposing they were in her grasp? The hold- 
ing of colonies begs the question of the pre-existence of a navy: 
the effect cannot precede the cause. True, there is the Prussian 
fourteen-gun brig the ‘ Amazone’ to form the nucleus of a future 
Zollverein navy, but what of that, since the colonies are coveted 
forthwith ? The Zollverein colonies and navy, as things of ima- 
gination, are circumstanced pretty much as were Lord Chatham 
and Admiral Strachan in the abortive Walcheren expedition— 
they stand waiting for each other, and are likely to remain so.* 
Seriously, every one who really wishes well to Germany will hope 
with us the day is distant when, misled by a false enthusiasm or 
ambition, Germany will so far lose sight of her true interests as 
to waste her energies and resources in the futile endeavour to 
resolve herself into a colonial and a maritime power. Such a 
destiny is, assuredly, suited neither to her geographical position, 
the genius of her people, nor the stability of her legitimate poli- 
tical greatness. Nevertheless, we still see the German press 
gravely putting forth this —— and proclaiming that 
measures are about being taken to render it of practical effect. 
The announcement runs thus: — + 


“ The commission is returned which was lately sent out by 
Prince Charles of Prussia and Prince Schénburg Waldenburg to 


* Lord Chatham, with his sabre drawn, 
Stood waiting long for Admiral Strachan ; 
And Strachan, wishing to get at ‘em, 
Stood waiting too: for whom ?—for Chatham ! 
+ Augsburg ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ 29th October, 1844, 
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explore the Mosquito country in Central America. It is said that 
Dr Schulte has been provisionally charged to take an active part in 
the supervision of the report which the commission is preparing,* as 
also in the development of the plan for reviving in Germany colo- 
nisation and maritime objects. Respecting the groundwork of the 

lan, this much only is yet asserted, that the same will rest upon the 
Keeed basis of uniting all isolated undertakings which have been 
hitherto projected for this purpose, without practical results. The 
enterprise is to be a national one—a sort of English East India Com- 
pany—a self-subsisting anonymous association, under the egis of 
the Zollverein, To this end, steps will shortly be taken for the for- 
mation of a provisional committee, which shall consist of the most 
eminent men of collective Germany, under the protectorate of the 
Prince of Prussia and his brother Prince Charles.” 


We have here the outline of a scheme, which there need surely 
be no hesitation in pronouncing visionary and unfeasible. We 
have given the extract at length more with the view to show how 
far German enthusiasm will go in a wrong direction before it 
takes time to reflect, than because the subject-matter is entitled 
to any serious attention. Were there nothing else to weigh 
against the practicability of the proposed plan, an obstacle might 
perhaps suggest itself in the extension of British sovereignty over 
the territory in question, since it lies in the vicinity of 5, a A 

But though Germany can scarcely hope to acquire colonies of 
her own, we would, nevertheless, suggest a means whereby she 
might largely participate in the benefits derived from colonies, 
without incurring any of the charges. Assuming she were dis- 
— to grant fair equivalents, she might justly be allowed by the 

ritish Government to form, through the medium of German land 
and emigration companies, German settlements (i.e. German in 
all but their necessary subjection to British sovereignty and 
Jaws) in those colonies of the British Crown—as Australasia, 
New Zealand, the Cape of Good Hope, the Natal territory, &c. 
—where population will be needed, and have space to spread in 
for centuries to come. ‘This privilege, to be of value, must be 
accompanied by the further measure, already advocated, of suit- 
able relaxations} in our navigation laws, so as to admit Ger- 
many to enlarged intercourse with our colonies generally, and 
consequently enable her to keep up her connexion with the set- 





* This report is understood to be now ready. 

+ What is here meant is that modifications should be made in the restric- 
tions which prevent German ships from trading between Great Britain and a 
British possession, or between one British possession and another ; from. im- 
porting from a foreign port into a British possession various important articles 
of trade ; and from importing from German ports into British possessions 
other articles than such as are the produce of the States of the Germanic 
Confederation, or of the Zollverein. 
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tlements she formed in any of them in particular. The arrange- 
ment would, obviously, be one of benefit to all parties. As we 
need German, among other consumers, for our goods, it need 
matter but little to us whether a portion of those German con- 
sumers dwelt upon the German soil or upon that of a British 
colony. On the other hand, as Germany, already feeling the 

ressure of-the manufacturing population created within her 

osom, seeks spots whereon to place the surplus numbers, it need 
occasion her no concern that these were located in colonies not 
her own, so long as she were allowed access on a liberal footing to 
those colonies, as forming part and parcel of the more general 
measure. Nor could her dignity as a nation be considered as in 
any way compromised by the want of sovereignty over the set- 
tlements she established ; her sacrifices in this respect would be 
purely imaginary—her advantages in every other both ample and 
enduring. 

That Teitinliiinn is a want of Germany each day’s experience 
tends to prove. A printed circular, now before us, dated 
October, 1844, which has been promulgated in Germany, and 
has for its object the advocacy of systematic colonization, shows 
that the number of individuals who, on the average of the last 
few years, annually migrate from Germany (chiefly to the 
United States) is p Kon 30,000, and that they carry with them 
at the least a capital of five millions of Prussian dollars, or about 
750,000. It further shows that the Bavarian Government has 
given the returns of the number of emigrants from Bavaria (one 
of the Zollverein States, be it remembered), for the five years, 
from 1835 to 1839, at 24,500, with a capital of seven millions of 
florins, or 675,000/. Hence, on the average, the efflux of popu- 
lation and capital from Bavaria alone, is in the proportion of 
nearly one-sixth part of the aggregate number and amount for the 
whole of Grmany. 

We entertain strongly the hope and belief, that a liberal 
measure of the kind above shadowed forth would be favourably 
entertained in Germany, and go far to insure benefits to our- 
selves that would well repay our concessions. Germans, too, are 
among the best of colonists; their patient, steady, sober, and 
economical habits, eminently qualifying them for such vocation. 

5. In recurring to the treaty between the Zollverein and Bel- 
gium, it is essential to premise that its prominent feature con- 
sists in the stipulation which converts, for all practical purposes, 
the Belgian seaports into seaports of the Zollverein. Hence, the 
latter power acquires increased means of carrying on, through its 
own s ipping: ‘direct commercial intercourse with Transatlantic 
countries, and also the opportunity of establishing, in fulfilment 

Vou. XLII. No. I. H 
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of its alleged intention (as regards, for instance, Brazil), a system 
of differential duties upon tropical produce ; the twofold motive 
being the supposed advancement of the Zollverein maritime and 
commercial interests, and the diversion from the Hanse Towns— 
that is, from Hamburg—of a large proportion of their interme- 
diate trade. This will be apparent when it is considered that 
Hamburg has hitherto been the great medium through which, 
more especially, the Transatlantic trade of the whole of northern 
Germany has been carried on, and that Hamburg’s commer- 
cial system, though from its liberal nature really conducing, in a 
high degree, to the commercial prosperity of Germany, is, never- 
theless, assailed by the many whose policy it is to misconstrue it, 
as exercising an entirely opposite influence—in short, as sacri- 
ficing the general welfare to the promotion of its individual 
interest. In refutation of this view, we need only adduce the 
evidence of Dr Soetbeer, supported as it is by figures. In his 
work before us, he remarks :— 


“ Hamburg has, in recent times, in virtue of the regulation of its 
whole tariff system, brought by degrees such liberal principles into 
application, with the view to grant every facility to the free exercise of 
trade, that it may now with perfect right claim the appellation of a 
German free-port.’—* Commerce of Hamburg,’ First Sequel, p. 16. 

Again :— 

‘* Altogether, the active business connexions maintained with all 
important commercial places in the world, partly through Hamburg 
establishments, partly through agents of foreign commercial houses 
—the quickest and most regular communications with the most con- 
siderable staple-places of Europe—the free competition, impeded by 
no differential duties or control, of all produce, from all countries, 
and under all flags—have, through their combined operation, pro- 
duced the natural result, that, taken as a whole, no place of trade 
offers to the various articles of consumption and manufacture a 
cheaper, richer, and completer market than Hamburg; a facet, the 
manifold advantages of which for all Germany are frequently mis- 
apprehended, seldom impartially estimated.”—Ibid, p. 154. 

And further :— 


‘¢ The more directly and correspondingly the relations of import 
and exports come in contact with each other, the more solid and 
more generally beneficial appears the commercial traffic of a place ; 
and precisely in this favourable coincidence, which, in order to be 
stable, must model itself without artificial aid, consists the essential 
preeminence of the actual commercial relations of the Hanse Towns 
to the rest of Germany.”—Ibid, p. 162. 


The statistics which Dr Soetbeer furnishes of the general im- 
ports and exports of Hamburg, would seem fully to bear him out 
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inhis foregoing conclusions. He shows the approximate value 
of foreign imports to have been *— 
Marks Banco. £ 
In 1839 . . . 164,896,000 . . . 12,444,900 
— 1840. . . 177,030,000 . . . 13,360,700 
being an increase in the latter year of '74 per cent. 

In regard to the value of the exports of German produce and 
manufactures through the port of Hamburg, Dr Soetbeer states 
it to be more difficult than in the former case to give a correct 
estimate, owing as well to the mode of entering the goods, as to 
the latitude afforded by the liberal system of duties. He, how- 
ever, considers the subjoined statement as not over-rated, viz. :— 

Year. Marks Banco. £ 

1839 _ of raw produce . 59,000,000 = 4,452,789 

- articles of industry 48,000,000 = 3,622,608 





107,000,000 == 8,075,397 


1840 1 Exports of raw produce . 56,500,000 = 4,264,111 
- articles of industry 49,000,000 = 3,698,079 





105,500,000 = 7,962,190 


Exports of raw produce . 60,000,000 = 4,528,260 
articles of industry 49,500,000 = 3,735,814 


109,500,000 == 8,264,074 


1841 ; 


” 





—Ibid, p. 197. Average . . . . . . £8,100,553 


The slight decrease exhibited in the second year becomes 
more than compensated in the last, which gives an increase over 
the first of 24 per cent. 

It is important to explain, as accounting for the large disparity 
which — between the respective aggregates of imports and 
exports for the different years, that a very considerable oa 
tion of the former are merely goods on transit to countries beyond 
Germany, so that the direct balance against Germany becomes 
materially reduced ; while, from what has been stated respecting 
the under-valuation of the exports, the real balance is, in all pro- 
bability, but small. 

We trust we have extracted enough to show the injustice with 
which Hamburg stands accused of being the commercial oppressor 
of Germany. 

It was as little a secret in Berlin as to the Hamburgers them- 


* Inclusive of joint-cargoes destined for Altona, 
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selves, that the Zollverein hoped for something more from the 
stipulation referred to of the Belgian treaty than the acquisition 
of a seaport opening ‘to the channel and north sea, great as was 
this advantage. The covert object of the Zollverein was generally 
held to be the exercise, through this important measure, of a 
sort of moral compulsion against Hamburg, which should insure 
the early accession of that state to the League, or, at any rate, 
bring about arrangements which should subserve eventually that 
object ; nor is there any reasonable room to doubt the correctness 
of this inference. Now, we speak advisedly when we say that 
the great bulk of the Hamburg citizens are averse to a junction 
with the Zollverein upon almost any terms; and, certainly, it is 
not easy to divine what terms the Zollverein could offer, or Ham- 
burg accept, that, on the one hand, would ee consonant to the 
general line of commercial policy which the Zollverein has pre- 
scribed for itself, or, on the other, would indemnify Hamburg for 
the sacrifice of its independent position and the attendant con- 
sequences. Nevertheless, circumstances may prove stronger than 
the wishes of the Hamburgers; and they may find themselves hurried 
by the progress of events into a consummation which they depre- 
cate. If it could be shown that Hamburg’s accession would be in 
itself a desirable event for Germany; or, in other words, that the 
substitution of the Zollverein restrictive system for the free-trade 
system of Hamburg would be a generally beneficial measure for 

e entire German community ; then, indeed, it might be difficult 
to justify Hamburg’s isolation. But Dr Soetbeer maintains the 
direct contrary of all this to be the case. In an able chapter 
specially devoted to the consideration of this question in all its 
bearings, and which, but for its length, we should give entire, he 
says :— 

“ The fundamental idea perceptible in the desire for the accession 
of Hamburg to the Zollverein, is the notion that Germany must 
stand towards foreign countries in a position to be feared as a great 
commercial power in itself consolidated, and that so long as this is 
not the case, German industrial, commercial, and maritime interests 
must be abandoned to the arbitrary discretion of foreigners. The 
most essential and obvious advantage which should immediately 
accrue from Hamburg’s adhesion with the rest of Germany toa 
common tariff system, is held to be a code of navigation whereby 
Germany might accord a powerful protection to the national ship- 
ping, such protection being impossible in the present isolated position 
of the German maritime states. Hence the extension of the Zoll- 
verein to the entire sea-board, the introduction of navigation laws, 
the advancement of the German shipping interest, are assumed to be 
points intimately blended, and each is urged as a motive for operating 
the other. But we entertain the firm conviction that the promotion 
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of the German shipping interest is in nowise contingent upon the 
accession of Hamburg to the Zollverein ; that if the accession should 
be forced, as is urged, at any price, the little benefit which might 
accrue to the shipping interest, must be purchased at too heavy 
sacrifices in other respects on the part both of Hamburg and the 
interior. Assuming that the wd German sea-coast, that is, 
Hanover, Hamburg, and Holstein, were part and parcel of the Zoll- 
verein, in what manner, and with what results, would the protection 
and advancement of the national navigation take place? The insti- 
tution of special navigation laws, fashioned something after the model 
of those of England, would prevent the importation of tropical pro- 
duce in foreign ships not belonging to the country of production, as 
also generally in such as came from European ports, and would be- 
sides subject the importation of other goods in foreign ships to parti- 
cular restrictions. Ifsea-mighty England, in possession of extensive 
colonies, finds herself compelled, through the natural jealousy of 
foreign countries, and the liberal principles now animating her own 
commercial bodies, gradually to modify the system of her naviga- 
tion laws, how could the German Union hope to establish it anew with 
the least chance of a favourable result? Such acourse of proceeding 
would be manifestly unjust towards those states which have hitherto 
placed the German flag upon an equality withtheirown. Germany, 
as the aggressing party, would meet everywhere the most just reta- 
liation, and thus more contribute to aggrieve the general commercial 
traffic, than to promote her maritime interests. The proposal for 
such navigation laws ought to be rejected by the German govern- 
ments with displeasure. A similar state of relations is obvious with 
reference to the system of differential duties on ships and goods, 
according to the example of France, Holland, Spain, &c., whereby 
goods imported in national ships enjoy a favouring duty of 10 per 
cent. or more.” —* Commerce of Hamburg,’ p. 274, et seq. 


After various other remarks equally cogent with the preceding, 
and all serving to prove that Hamburg’s accession, under exist- 
ing circumstances, is calculated to promote neither the industrial 
interests of the interior generally, nor the special interests of 
Hamburg, but, on the contrary, must seriously damage both ; 
after destroying, in short, the whole of the arguments whereby 
the advocates of the accession are wont to bear out their pre- 
mises, Dr Soetbeer thus sums up his conclusions :— 


“ Tt is Hamburg’s vocation to remain a German seaport, and, as 
such, a cosmopolitan commercial city.” “ Even in the event 
of the extension of the Zollverein to the shores of the North Sea, the 
well-understood interests of Germany require that Hamburg should 
remain a free port, and a neutral commercial republic.” —*‘ Commerce 
of Hamburg,’ p. 304. 


Thus far the question, regarded surely as a German one. 
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Viewed under an English aspect—that is, with reference to the 
magnitude and interwoven nature of the trade subsisting between 
Hamburg and England—it demonstrates, beyond dispute, that 
few things would inflict a heavier blow upon our commercial 
welfare than the accession of Hamburg to the Zollverein in the 
actual state of the Zollverein tariff. We are again indebted to 
Dr Soetbeer for the means of illustration. He remarks, that at 
least nine-tenths of the whole British trade with Germany, as 
comprised under the general head of ‘Germany,’ in the British 
periodical Returns laid before Parliament,* takes place through 
the ports of Hamburg and Altona, Bremen participating only in 
a very small degree. He gives the following summary of the 
ships trading between Hamburg and England in the two 
years embraced in his statistical details, viz. :— 
General Total. Whereof were English : 

Year. Arrived. Left. Arrived. Left. 

m6. . 1610... 2100. 1 OB. 

1841. . 1,049 . . 1,900 . . O81 . . 9838 


The total approximate value of the exports to Great Britain 
for the three years ending with 1840, computed at the Hamburg 
market-prices, he estimates as under :— 

Year. Marks Banco, £ 

1838 . . 73,000,000 5,509,383 
1839 , ‘ 72,000,000 5,433,912 
1840 . . 68,000,000 5,132,028 
Average . ‘ 71,000,000 5,358,441 


The imports from Great Britain, for the same period, as regards 
articles of British origin, were :— 
Year. Marks Banco. £ 
1838 . . 67,500,000 = 5,094,292 
1839 ; ° 70,400,000 = 5,313,158 
1840 ‘ . 73,000,000 oe 5,509,383 
Average . ° 70,300,000 = 5,305,611 
To these respective aggregates is, however, to be added the 
value of the colonial produce and other foreign goods re-exported 
from England to Germany, and which, on the average of the 
three years in question, is given at 12,000,000 marks co, oF 
905,600/.: so that the total imports of the North-German ports 
from Great Britain amounted, in 1840, to 85,000,000 marks 
banco, or 6,415,000/. Dr Soetbeer further says:— __ 
‘** As Bremen’s share in these imports is shown to be 2,114,000 


* Tables showing the Trade of the United Kingdom with different ~~ 
Countries and British Possessions. Compiled from official returns. (The 
returns under the head of ‘Germany,’ exclude Trieste, the Baltic ports 
Holstein, and goods on transit through Holland.) 
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marks banco (159,540/.), and the share of the other North-German 

rts, taken together, would scarcely reach that sum, it fol- 
ows, that the imports into Hamburg from Great Britain, in the 
year 1840, may be estimated, in round numbers, at about 80 mil- 
lions of marks banco* (6,037,600/.), of which imports, nevertheless, 
a considerable part found an eventual sale beyond the confines of 
Germany. Nearly one-half of the imports consisted of cotton- 
twist, almost all of which was only on transit through Hamburg.” 
—‘ Commerce of Hamburg,’ First Sequel, p. 230. 


It is not difficult to surmise, no less from the spirit and implied 
reservations of Baron de Biilow’s note, than from the various 
other evidences adduced, with what effects upon the valuable 
branch of our foreign trade, the sum of which has just been 
stated, the annexation of Hamburg to the Zollverein would, as 
things now stand, be likely to be attended. Yet the contingency 
of such annexation appears to be becoming each day less remote, 
whatever the efforts which may be made by Hamburg to resist 
the powerful influence that is well known to be actively at work 
around it. Foreseeing this result, we may, though unable to 
avert it, at least take timely measures to preserve ourselves, as 
much as possible, from the damage it is calculated to inflict, if 
prematurely realized. We cannot ally ourselves with Hamburg 
to eoerce the Zollverein in a matter which is, after all, essentially 
a German one; but we may fairly hope, through the timely con- 
clusion of a liberal commercial treaty with the Zollverein, based 
on some such broad and liberal principles as those we have 
suggested, to render the eventual accession of Hamburg to the 
_ Zollverein not only an innocuous, but a positively beneficial mea- 
sure to all concerned. 

In conclusion, from all, generally, that has been here said with 
reference to the signs of development of the German Zollverein, 
this much, at least, is certain :—that so long as no well-defined 
treaty of commercial reciprocity between the Zollverein Congress 
and England exists, so on ean the latter feel no security that 
the duties on British exports to the Zollverein States will not be 
still further augmented; and that no such treaty is likely to be 
entered into by the former, unless we, on our part, show our- 
selves prepared to negotiate upon terms of a really liberal, com- 
prehensive, and enlightened policy. If we will not do this, we 
1ave assuredly no right to make it a matter of reproach to the 


Zollverein that it pursues its own course, without teference to 
our interests, or seeks to indemnify itself for our alienation, by 





* In a note here appended, Dr Soethbeer adds :— According to the 
money-value, Hamburg takes, therefore, the most important place for 
England after the United States of North America. Hamburg imports 
from England more than twice as much as al] France!” 
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expanding its existing commercial relations, or forming new 
ones, a other states, according as it may find occasion. In 
one word, if we would be just and consistent, we are bound either 
to abstain altogether from complaining of effects of which we 
are ourselves the chief cause, or else to deprive the Zollverein 
of the inducement to seek other alliances, by the simple process 
of rendering it worth its while to establish, in preference, a durable 
friendly connexion with us. 
P. R. 


*.* Since the above was written, we learn from the German news- 
jones that a party, not as yet numerous, but likely to increase, 
1as commenced getting up meetings in Hamburg in favour of an 
annexation with the Zollverein. The German Diet, also, has 
determined upon the adoption of a national flag, and a proposition 
has been made, that the States which may be considered mari- 
time shall furnish a naval instead of a military contingent. 





Art. IV.—1. Arts, Antiquities, and Chronology of Ancient Egypt, 
from Observations in 1839. By G. H. Wathen, architect. 
With illustrations. Longman. 

2. Encyclopedia Egyptiaca ; or, Dictionary of Egyptian Anti- 
— ‘By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, PRS. F.S.A., 

-L.S., &e. 


KSYrt, although the theatre of Mehemet Ali’s enterprises, 

from which more was looked for than we have seen 
realized, is, after all, but a land of recollections. Her inscrip- 
tions the study of a Young; her excavations the labours of a 
Belzoni ; her hieroglyphic monuments the triumphs of a Cham- 
pollion’s perseverance ;—studies, labours, and trrumphs, carried 
on, rivalled, and crowned by living names,—all point to long 
past centuries, or millenary ages, of power and fame. 

Run back over three centuries of Turkish misrule ; nearly 
three of that Mamluk sway, when, under two dynasties of 
monarch slaves, Egypt was the “basest of kingdoms,” in 
literal fulfilment of the Hebrew prophet’s burden; scarce one 
brief age of Sultans, who, at the city of “ Victory,” Cairo, 
succeeded the first Ayubite, renowned Saladin; before him, 
rather more than two, during which that city was the see of 
the papacy of Eslam, the spiritual and temporal kingdom of 
the Alide Califs ;—still, for almost four hundred years, Emirs of 
Turkish or of Arab race had held the conquests won by the 
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justly celebrated Amru from the power then still awful by 
the name of the Second Rome. So far we find little to revive 
the recollections to which we have alluded. 

: For almost three centuries before, the dukedom of the Greek 
province supplies few materials for history. The four preced- 
ing offer records of sometimes a Christian, sometimes on/y an 
Ecclesiastical, interest—in the school of St Mark and the 
Patriarchate of his successors; they offer notices of the in- 
quiries of literary foreigners; they offer memorials of melan- 
choly pantheism and political polytheism—of Roman sump- 
tuousness and Egyptian art, but both inferior and decay- 
ing. It was just before this Roman period that Diodorus of 
Sicily paid his visit to the country : a visit rendered most in- 
teresting to the historical student from his luminous survey of 
Egyptian costume and law ; from his endeavour to correct the 
Herodotean spelling of Egyptian names, an endeavour which 
sometimes renders easier their identification with those of 
Manetho and the monuments; and, lastly, from the view he 
takes of the Chronology which,—undoubtedly imperfect and 
probably incorrect, as it is,—yet serves to evidence either the 
agreement of Diodorus’s oral information with the history of 


Manetho, or else that of his copies of the historian, with the 
abstract of it by Africanus, as preserved to us by Syncellus. 
The retrospect even yet, though dated beyond the com- 
mencement of the Christian Era, has not reached the nearest 
boundary of real Egyptian history. Again the mental teles- 
cope is directed back through a space of three centuries, the 
dynasty of the Macedonians ; towards the beginning of which, 


Manetho, a Sebennyte priest of On or Heliopolis, addressed to 
the second of those Pesleuion his Greek history of Egypt, 
based (although necessarily only in the earlier part) on the 
hierographic books of the second Hermes, which had been 
translated from the Holy Dialect of the Hieroglyphic Tablets 
of the first Hermes or Thoth. Of that earlier portion of 
Manetho a future survey may perhaps be taken. Let us now 
contemplate little more than that later period, which formed 
the more original work of Manetho. Only fragments of the 
whole have reached us: but an abstract of all his work, by 
Julius Africanus, forms, together with a rather older anony- 
mous chronicle of the same Greek period, the only solid ground- 
work of the previous native history. 

During this period, a half-Egyptian and half-Grecian ritual,— 
a calendar from Northern Greece adopted with the native one— 
a language, Greek in its groundwork though a Greek fitted for 
universal intercourse, pervading the court and camp, perhaps 
almost to the exclusion of the native tongue; Greek names and 
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titles, Grecian philosophy, and Grecian criticism, based on a 
Grecian classic literature,—these are the objects which pass 
over the field of vision. Art only is Egyptian, and it, if not 
decaying, is declining to decay. 

We see not Egypt yet, though we pass beyond the sphere of 
Alexander’s rapid conquests,—so far beyond the chronological 
system of the Epoch of Christianity. But here the mind’s eye 
begins to see the atmosphere of that distant world, the native 
history of Egypt, ‘“‘ the land of Hham.” 

For a period of almost 200 years, stretching back from 
Alexander’s conquest, 322 B.c. to 522, Egypt was under a 
foreign yoke, the Persian. A hundred and thirty-five years 
of that time, as Diodorus was informed,—a hundred and thirty 
according to more modern reckonings from the dynasties of 
Manetho,—constituted the Persian Empire over Egypt, “ ex- 
clusive of the rebellions.” They did not attain the honourable 
title of political regenerations. The treasons did not prosper. 
[t was then after the reign of a NecTanEBo, last of the native 
dynasty, that the short chronicle was compiled which has been 
preserved to us by Manetho, exclusive of his own work, and 
which, with the abstracts we have of his work, may be said to 


form the guide-book of all researches in Egyptian history. 
Its last dynasty, numbered 30, was of Tanis; and lasted 
eighteen years during one generation. Tanis, vp as and 


Thebes, are the three classes of dynasties in the Old Chronicle ; 
Tanis being, of the three, of course the representative of those 
of Lower Egypt. In Manetho this dynasty is of the priest’s 
own city, Sebennytus. The particularity was natural. Both 
cities are in Lower Egypt; and the seeming discrepancy accre- 
dits the real agreement. It was the Djem-nouti of the native 
Egyptians, and is the Samanned of the Arabs on the west 
bank of the Phatmetic Nile. To Manetho’s last Nectanebo 
are assigned eighteen years by Africanus, and eight by Euse- 
bius. If the former, he may be dated from 359 B. c. to 340. 
The reign might be, with the melancholy loyalty of a re-en- 
slaved people, carried on from the less period to the longer, 
ending at his death in Ethiopia, whither he fled in the 107th 
Olympiad (between 350 Bs. c. and 347), before Egypt was re- 
covered, in the fourth year of that lustrum, by Artaxerxes 
QOchus, as we learn from Diodorus. Though Nectanebo had 
leagued himself with the revolted provinces of Cyprus and 
Pheenice, the Persian had defeated the Egyptian force of 
60,000 men, with its aids from Libya of 20,000, and as many 
from Greece. Agesilaus of Sparta, whose death soon after his 
return from Egypt is variously dated, as even the succession of 
those kings is stated variously, had, in earlier years, aided 
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Nectanebo against his own countrymen. For Nectanebo him- 
self was a rebel against his uncle, and though driven from his 
usurped throne for a time by his predecessor, as Diodorus 
writes, succeeded in recovering it. Sparta, Agesilaus said, had 
left him free to join the young king or remain with his old ally. 
For in his eightieth year the Spartan had gone over to aid 
Tacuos, the uncle, who ruled two years (361 B.c. 360 ?). 
Agesilaus commanded his army ; Chabrias of Athens his fleet. 
But his reserving to himself the chief command dissatisfied the 
Spartan veteran, and drove himself a refugee to Persia. Before 
him reigned another NecTAN BBO, grandfather of the former, and 
likewise an ally of Sparta, against (the Grecian) Thebes. He 
had with valour and fortune sustained the war against Persia, 
at Pelusium. And to him are ascribed eighteen years by 
Africanus (380 3. c. 361?), though only ten according to 
Eusebius. He was head of this thirtieth dynasty of Manetho, 
which, either at or from Sebennytus, swayed Egypt from about 
380 B. c. to 340; when it was forced to crouch again to Persia, 
not a dozen years ere Persia lay prostrate before Macedon. 
Some royal legends of native princes, of the Persian period, 
have been deciphered. Oneis of this Naktnebo, as it is read on 
the sculptures. He had adopted, after a lapse of many cen- 
turies, one of the forenames on the left of the Chamber of Kar- 
nac, among those of the ancestry memorialized there by a 
Thontmes of the illustrious Eighteenth Dynasty. The same 
forename has been taken by another king, at least, as seen in 
one of Kircher’s inscriptions,—and was borne by Osirtsen; but 
whether it belongs to him in that chamber may be questioned 
from the place it holds there. It reads Ph’Ra, or ‘the Sun 
by the world adored,” or ‘‘offered to the world,” as Rosellini 
interprets the uplifted hands and beetle :—and is preceded by 
the title “ Lord of the World.” Between it and the aftername 
intervenes that translated by Rosellini, “ Lord of Rulers.” 
On the principle of interpretation in Sharp’s Vocabulary of 
Hieroglyphics, p. 27, Nos. 34, 35, it would be “ Lord of Worlds.” 
But this is manifestly invalidated by the fact, that it would 
render these constantly recurring titles before the first and 
second names of kings identical, or nearly so. MrSharp him- 
self, at No. '774, makes the regal title “‘ probably Lord of 
Kingdoms.” ‘The aftername itself of this bine is interpreted 
in the Italian work, “ the Lord he conquers ;” not inappro- 
priately to one who, as head of a dynasty during a struggle 
with a foreign empire, was forced to be a Lord of Victories. 
In Young’s Hieroglyphics, 7,x.v., the symbol of victory is 
added to his title by the Royal Asp of Isis; and in9, F. e., the 
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symbol of life to the same title by the Maternal Vulture of the 
same goddess. The forename above mentioned is found with 
this Nectanebo’s name on No. 22 in the Egyptian Gallery of 
the British Museum, on the horizontal legend of the bird front 
over the head of the worshipping figure. The number may 
have been altered since this note was taken. Also on the per- 
pendicular legend in front of that figure, and the perpendicular 
one of the other front; while in the horizontal legend of that 
other front the same aftername occurs. This Nectanebo, who 
appears to have reigned about eighteen years, is with proba- 
bility considered as the Nectabis of Pliny, a plain obelisk of 
whose was set up at Alexandria, by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The first doorway of the Great temple in the Isle of Philc 
belongs to him, the towers that flank it being later. Frag- 
ments of the same building and the rocks of the Isle of Begh 
offer variations of his aftername, one with the Patera, not the 
a as emblem of “ Neb,” the Lord,—another without the 
phonetic expression of ‘ Nahsht,” Victory, but with simply 
what Rosellini calls ‘‘ the armed arm,” as a symbol of it. A 
fragment with his names was found by the Signor, north of 
Karnac ; and at Florence, in the Studii, a fine funeral figure of 
varnished earth from Pompeii, stamped with his aftername, 
bears double witness to the political and natural revolutions of 
our world. Two lions of the Fontana dei Termini, at Rome, 
bear his legends with the usual Egyptian designation—solemn, 
melancholy, or ridiculous, according to the light in which it is 
viewed—* Living for Ever.” There too the aftername is read 
abbreviated as above, but with the addition of the Hawk of Horus 
init. Each Pharaoh, says Rosellini, was entitled Har,” or 
*¢ Ar Oer,” “ Hor the firstborn.” But this king, from his name, 
was peculiarly identified with Hor the Victorious, the Avenger 
of Osiris — Typhon. From his temple of the Egyptian 
Venus, called At-Hor, ‘‘ The Home of Horus,” at Philee, 
the portrait of this king is given in the * Monumenti Storici 
d’Egitto,’ Tav. xiv, f. 57, crowned with the Shent, and the 
breast partly covered by a kind of cuirass; so f. 16, Tav. xviii, 
from a gate of an older building there. From Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson we learn, that his legemte prove him to have repaired 
or enlarged the Temples from Philo to the Sea, and thus his 
name is found over all Upper and Lower Egypt. Dreaming 
that Mars rebuked him for leaving Ais temple only at Sebenny- 
tus unrepaired, he restored it splendidly—a curious fact 're- 
corded in a Greek Papyrus discovered in an Egyptian tomb, 
and since in possession of the Signor D’Anastasy, Swedish 
Consul-General at Alexandria. Even if this manuscript pur- 
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ports to be prior to the Greek conquest of Egypt, the language 
need not invalidate its authenticity, since there had been since 
Psammeticus’s time several Greek settlements in Egypt, which 
rendered the later history of the country very accessible to that 
inquiring people. Thus before the Norman conquest of 
England, the Norman language was fashionable among us ; 
to such a degree that, according to Hicks, it engendered a new 
variety of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The above is a specimen how the independent and dissimilar 
schemes of Egyptian history in the Old Chronicle and in Ma- 
netho confirm each other when their discrepancies are ex- 
amined; how the consistent history of both is illustrated by 
the Greek historians, so far as it was in their plan to detail what 
they knew regarding Egypt; and how the records of the native 
sage (as well as of the Roman emperors, the Macedonian 

ings, and the Persian lords of Egypt) are corroborated, as far 
as we possess them, by their now antiquarian memorials as far 
as they survive.. Such detail as this cannot be pursued further 
here. This retrospect must notice only such historical and mo- 
numental points as illustrate the consistency of the whole his- 
tory of Manetho so far as we have it. 

Out of four or five princes in the preceding dynasty of Manetho, 
the two last—NzPHERITES, reigning four months, and Muruis, 
his predecessor, one year—are in other readings transposed ; 
while some omit Muthis. It is not unlikely that the aftername 
of Nepherites, at the close of this dynasty, is that assigned by 
Wilkinson to the head of it, and reading plainly Wefaoret. It 
is found once at Thebes, and also in the quarries of the Trojan 
Mount near Memphis. Another name tallies still better with 
Nephereus, founder of the dynasty. It is that which Rosellini 
attributes to this king. Of the predecessors of these two last 
kings, the royal legends seem known. We have both the first 
and second names of the second and third kings of the dynasty. 
This third king, P’Sam-Muruis, crowned but a single year, 
about 382 n.c., seems plainly spelt Psamaut on the sculptures. 
Additions to the temples both in Thebes and Lower Egypt, but 
in style and scale degraded, bear his name and that of Akoris, 
who before him reigned thirteen years, acceding therefore about 
396 p.c. At Medinet Abu, in a building of Thontmes Merris, 
are later columns sustaining the great rectangular stones of the 
restored ceiling. Their little inscriptions, far different in style, 
state them a restoration “‘ of the Lord of the World, Hakor.”’ 
Time had stripped part of the stucco; Rosellini scraped off some 
more, and found the materials still older, with inscriptions topsy- 
turvy—one bearing a half cartel, with the last letters of Neit- 
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ocris, “ Royal Daughter of the Lord of the World, Psametic,” 
that is, the Second. Here Manetho’s succession was in some 
degree proved—and this Hakor distinguished from any other 
who might have preceded that Psameticus. Near Cairo in the 
caves of Mokattam, on the bank opposite the pyramids of 
Geezeh, Rosellini found twice sketched in red the aftername 
simply expressed by the three consonants, and the forename with 
the rule, instead of the figure, of Justice. A Sphinx in the 
Paris Museum bears a similar name, but its forename is in- 
creased by the title ‘* Cnoub-approved.” This may be an 
earlier, as it cannot be a later, Hakoris. King Hakori is the 
Herkynio of Justin, who, while Persia aided Cimon the Athe- 
nian, sent from Egypt to the help of Lacedemon a hundred tri- 
remes with six hundred thousand measures of corn. With this 
sovereign appears to begin the twenty-ninth dynasty of the older 
and shorter Chronicle; a Taniteone, which stood thirty-nine years 
from about 396 s.c. to 358. The twenty-ninth dynasty, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, began after the Upland Expedition of Cyrus 
the Younger, which he dates in the fourth year of the ninety- 
fourth Olympiad (399 B.c.), Comp. Diodor. xiv, 19, 35, 79. 

Nectanebo’s adoption of a forename, celebrated in their older 
annals, was not unprecedented. His nearest precedent was 
perhaps the founder of a dynasty also. In the Paris Museum 
is aroyal Sphinx bearing a forename like one variety of that of 
Mene-Phtah, son of the Sun-approved Ramses of dynasty 
eighteen. The aftername is read Naif-noui; but one sceptre, 
used for the liquid palatal n, is so like another expressing r in 
the same class of letters, that Champollion read it Naif-rouo ; 
and both he and Rosellini concur in assigning it to the last 
Nepherites. But the transposition of this to the head, and 
Wilkinson’s to the end of the dynasty, approves itself by an 
equal concurrence with the names in Manetho, and greater with 
one in Diodorus. Manetho’s founder of this Mendesian race, 
Ne PHERITES, reigned six years, beginning about 401 B.c., and is 
by Diodorus called Nephereus. The Sphinx just mentioned is 
of the same style with that of Hakor, “the Cnoub-approved,” in 
the same museum; and if that be of the Hakor of this Mane- 
thonian dynasty, this similarity, and the connexion of Mendes 
with Cnoub, may in some degree accredit the historian’s accu- 
racy. This reign is perhaps the twenty-eighth dynasty of the 
Old Chronicle, of which the generations and duration are lost ; 
but the beginning of which is fixed by the context to about 
400 s.c., by its being a hundred and twenty-four years after 
the Persian conquest. 

It is not to be passed over in silence that the first place in 
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this dynasty has been claimed for other signets. At the Mu- 
seum of the Bologna Institute is a statuetta, in a kind of 
basalt, of a king on his throne; and its sides bear inscriptions 
alike in their close and in their opening titles, which are “ the 
good God, Lord of the World.” But the signets that follow are 
different. These Rosellini assigns to this Nepherites. But one 
single king’s claim to them, as forename and aftername, seems 
somewhat discredited by their not being differenced as usual 
by the titles above. They are read (“‘ the Sun, the Ruler, Lord 
of Life”) and (‘‘ Nofre-Opt”) Nofre’sdevoted. Of course the latter 
is supposed the aftername. But the similarity depends chiefly 
on our reading the single symbol by the name Nofre. Should 
the symbol be an arrow and not a theorbo, and the arrow “‘sote”’ 
be allusive to the quality “ sotp,” ‘‘ good ” (See Sharp’s Vocab. 
No. 624), what becomes of the similarity? This may be thought 
unlikely. It may beso. Yet the symbol may be read “ nouf,” 
“good ;” or noufi, instead of noufre, * beneficent.” And so the 
similarity remains but small. For it is small, even granting the 
reading required. And, even let it be considered great enough, 
the monumental record is one of such doubtful import that we 
could hardly build upon it were the case one of emergency. 
This twenty-ninth dynasty (of Manetho) occupied the safer 
and more fortunate, if not more honourable, post, between the 
Mendesian dynasty 28, which made head against the Persian 
power, and the Sebennite dynasty, 30, which again succumbed to 
that empire, of which one of the first subsequent acts seems to 
have been to order the destruction of the histories of Egypt ; a 
design against the spirit of freedom, rendered vain by the ava- 
rice of the Persian eunuch Bagoas, which allowed of their 
redemption. To this Manetho owes his measure of celebrity, 
and we our degree of knowledge as to Egyptian history ; since 
he could not have written without them, nor we have read the 
monuments to much purpose without him, as regards history 
at least. The only king of this twenty-eighth dynasty, 
Amyrtzus the Saite, in a reign of about six years (which in 
accordance with the foregoing statements we should date from 
407 B.c. to 401), contrived to immortalize his name not only 
by the struggle for national independence, but by the arts of 
peace; if, indeed, according to Wilkinson’s reading of the 
name Ao-ma-Hor-tai, identified by him and Rosellini with that 
of this prince, the shields on the great Alexandrian coffin of 
the British Museum are to be ascribed to him. Dr Clarke, 
before the late hieroglyphical discoveries, wrote to prove it 
Alexander’s tomb. hether Alexander’s mummy, in its glass 
coffin, were really deposited in it may be questioned; but we 
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may be sure, from the Macedonian policy, it was not, unless 
he found it despoiled of its ancient tenant by the Persians. If 
so, this wonderfully wrought green breccia chest is a monu- 
ment of victories indeed: of English victories, for England 
claimed it as the spoil of the French, on their re out of 
Egypt; of French victories, for they took it in the Mosque of 
Alexandria, formerly St Athanasius’s Church; and so, many 
ages before, of Greek victories over Persia, and Persian vic- 
tories over Egypt; as originally of ——— victories over 
Persia, since these concurred to place or keep upon the throne 
him who first rested in it—if the name be Amyrteus. York 
and Leake read it Uk-hor, or Ak-hor, as perhaps the Uchoreus 
founder of Memphis in Diodorus; and if’ so, perhaps the Soris 
of Manetho’s fourth dynasty, head of the Memphite dynasty, 
of which the founder of the great pyramid was the second ;— 
but of that question this is not the place. The ascription of 
the monument to the age of Uchoreus is out of the question. 
Tomlinson, in the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature,’ had read the name as that of King Hor, not of dynasty 


18, but one whom he would place in dynasty 22. Champollion 
ascribed it to the twentieth Manethonian dynasty. ‘This fore- 


name and name, whether of Amyrtzus or not, are found on a 
fine porcelain funeral vase, and the upper part of a round 
altar of black granite, described by Champollion; on an iso- 
lated building in the precinct of Karnac; and on a gate of 
the palace. They are on the two small Heliopolitan obelisks 
of black basalt, or rather diurites, in the British Museum. 
A somewhat similar forename,with the same name, is on No.33 in 
the Museum, and on No. 2 and No. 70; and on the same No. 70 
is the forename of the obelisks with a variation of the name. 
The shields may be compared, as figured in the plate of this 
statue, 13, pl. v. Part I, Vol. 1, of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature, where reference is made also to those over the hero in 
the temple of Ammon in the Oasis, figured in Minutoli’s Atlas, 
pl. 23. Shall we decide if all these, and probably more, are 
the works of half a dozen years’ successful revolt against the 
pone of Persia’s king of Sings by one whose success only 

ecame the inheritance of another dynasty? Rosellini’s facts 
answer this question. In the temple of Khous, at’ Karnac, isa 
door from the pronaos to the Hall of Columns, whence the 
helmeted portrait of this king (54 Tav. xiii) was taken. On 
the doorposts is inscribed its restoration by this prince, evi- 
denily after the Persian invasion, for the sculptures of the pro- 
naos are of the last kings of dynasty 20 (as Rosellini reckons 
them), and the columns of the hall are by his Ramses 15th, 
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whom he places in that dynasty. Some of the restorations in 
the sanctuary are Ptolemaic. Most of the restorations were of 
the Persian ravages. It is natural that the doors would be first 
destroyed by Cambyses hurrying to the Adytum. 

Before Amyrtai’s establishment, Persia had held its conquest 
a dozen and a half of years above the century; during which 
period, and more than fifty years before its close, was the 
revolt of INaros and AMyrrmus. We might have been 
tempted to ask, was this one struggling in youth to be the 
liberator of a land which crowned him king in old age? It was 
not. For, though sometimes thought so, this earlier Amyr- 
teus left a son, P’ausiris, whom, though son of such an 
enemy, Persia allowed to reign, in vassalage, as we learn from 
their contemporary Herodotus, probably then in the country. 
And Herodotus read his history at the Olympic games more 
than thirty-five years before the independent sovereignty of 
Amyrtzus the Saite, and perhaps died before him. The dis- 
tinction between the two patriot namesakes might perhaps be 
useful in considering the variations of legend on the statue 
No. 70 in the British Museum. The earlier of the two main- 
tained himself only in the marsh land of the Delta, when Inaros 
the Lybian, whom the Egyptians had made king, was crucified 
by the Persians, as we learn from Thucydides, i, 110 and 112. 
Oa the former passages Gottleber well observes, that hence, 
and from Diodorus, xi,71, and Ctesias, it appears that the revolt 
of Amyrtzus and Inaros was about the 79th Olympiad (414 
B.¢. 411), which, based on Manetho’s authority, might give the 
usual time for his accession about 410; not incorrect perhaps, 
as the foregoing dates can only be considered as approxima- 
tions to certainty. 

More in accordance, however, with them, as to this period 
of the Persian empire, the old chronicle gives ‘‘ dyn. 27 of 
Persians, five generations, 124 years.” (525 B.c- 399.) It is 
possible the generations in this chronicle are here to be under- 
stood of the Persian governors, of whom we know Prince 
Achemenes was one,—not of their masters. 

Among the Persian sovereigns of Egypt, however, the period 
is thus distributed :—524, Cambyses, six years, from the fourth 
of his Persian reign; Canbosh on the monuments. 521, 
Darius, son of Hystasp.; N’Dareeosh on the monuments. At 
his death, Egypt was in revolt from 486. 485, Xerxes ; Ksheersh 
and Ksheearsha in the hieroglyphics. He reconquered Egypt 
in 484, and reigned twenty-one years. 464, Arta Banus, seven 
months. 64, Arta Xerxes, forty-one years; the hieroglyphic, 
Ard Kshursh. Egypt revolts. Inaros the Lybian and Amyr- 

Vor, XLII. No. I, I 
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teus chosen kings. 460, Herodotus visits Egypt, about 
twenty-four years old. 445, Herodotus reads his history at the 
Olympic games. 425, Xerxes, two months. Sogdian, seven 
months. Darius (Nothus), son of Xerxes, nineteen years. 
407, 28th dyn. Saites. AMyRTEUS. 

The Persian period is illustrious by the travels of the inquiring 
Herodotus in the country. His writings relative to it are the ear- 
liest extant on the subject, except frequent brief allusions in the 
Hebrew prophets; a few short notices in the Hebrew histories, 
and the more detailed record by Moses of the early connexion of 
Egypt with the Hebrew race. Itis not to be wondered at that, 
in Herodotus’s clear and complete account of Egypt as she then 
was, with her curiosities of nature and of art, we miss even that 
degree of chronological precision which characterizes the brief 
sketch of its history by Diodorus. The work of Manetho, 
which if Diodorus could consult, he possibly had not the oppor- 
tunity or leisure to read thoroughly, was, in Herodotus’s time, 
not yet in being. Neither was that older chronicle of Dynas- 
ties, to the time of Alexander, or at least of Nectanebo, a very 
short abstract of which we possess, seeming to differ toto calo 
from Manetho, yet, upon investigation, proving to agree with 


him in most minute particulars, and thoroughly to authenticate 
Africanus’s abstract of that author. In his own language, then, 


Herodotus had no guide through the labyrinthine history of a 
nation originally of many states, and sometimes, even subse- 
quently, of more than one. When printing was unknown, 
transcription slow, and books both expensive and scarce, it is 
not likely that Herodotus’s knowledge of the Egyptian lan- 
guage was more than he gained by a temporary residence in 
the country, nor applied to other purposes than those of con- 
versation. It should seem possible that he could not himself 
read a paper in the common dialect and demotic characters of 
Egypt, and more than probable that the ancient sacred dialect, 
and the hierographic letters, rendered the annals of their his- 
tory a sealed Sok to him, constituting, as it were, the Sanscrit 
and the Deva-nagari of old Misra-sthan as the Hindus call the 
country. He expressly says, indeed, that the priests showed 
those books as the source of their historical statements, yet 
his own isolated notices of Egyptian kings are all drawn evi- 
dently from oral information. Yet supposing his information 
on this part of his subject to have beri not merely such ; 
allowing that the inquisitive young Greek had the will, the 
ability, and the opportunity of devoting a few hours’ study 
ocasionally to these mysterious records; and admitting that 
the manuscripts might be so lucidly arranged, and so free from 
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interpolations and corrections as to make it not difficult for a 
foreigner (acquainted with the bare characters and numerals, 
it may be, of the written language), to spell out the names of 
the princes, and the duration of their reigns; it was still 
plainly impossible for him to understand alone the contempo- 
raneous or successive nature of the dynasties recorded in an 
given volume; or to form aclear judgment on the same, if 
cxpinees to him by others. Add to this, that from the inter- 
nal evidence of the historical memoir of Herodotus, it is plain, 
either that the priests were willing unfairly to aggrandize the 
antiquity of their nation in the stranger’s eyes ; or that they 
did so unintentionally, the learning, perhaps, as well as the 
science and influence of the priesthood having sunk some 
degrees when the Persian conquest removed Egypt from her 
former elevation, nearer the level of surrounding nations. This 
appears a likely source of any deficiency in the Herodotean his- 
tory of Egypt; while it must not be forgotten, that in his 
work, and in the extensive remains of that of Diodorus, is to 
be found almost the whole of the history of Egyptian glory for 
which we are indebted to the Gentile world, regarding which a 
remark of Heerens is appropriately cited in the Encyclopedia 
/Egyptiaca, p. 10. He observes of their chronological discre- 
pancies, that they may have arisen from the succession in 
Manetho being according to the traditions of the Heliopolitan 
priesthood, that in Herodotus from those of the Memphite, and 
that in Diodorus from those of the Theban. If we grant this 
to be likely, the three traditions, to be true, must either agree, 
or not contradict each other, or else so far concur, that the 
contradictions, whether capable of being accounted for or not, 
shall only involve partial error. 

The surviving monuments of the nation, the writings of the 
old Hebrew authors, and of the Jew Josephus, furnish us with 
some original or contemporary records, and with a few histo- 
rical fragments extracted for the sake of argument. Justin’s 
Latin abridgement of Trojus Pompeius’s Greek ‘ History of 
Antiquity ;’ the works of Tacitus; and those of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, offer incidental notices often strikingly corrobo- 
rative of the former: they go over the outlines occasionally, 
and they fill in the picture to a certain degree. Yet the his- 
tory of tesa must still be a sketch. Like some of the worst- 
used of her sculpture-paintings (if the term may be allowed) 
it has stood long and suffered much from the breath of time, 
the tools of barberiem, and the disguising theories drawn over 
it by men of other cieeds since the time of Flavius Josephus. To 
teconcile a heathen record with the sacred volume has been the 
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laudable motive of the last lamentable and culpable disfigure- 
ment. But evil is often used as a means for good; yet it fails 
of ultimate success. By the Jew all profane history might natu- 
rally have been set aside as falsehood or error, rather than his 
Bible. ‘To the Christian, his Bible, as more complete, is a still 
surer test of truth: with him, according to the energetic words 
of Paul on another point, “‘ God is true, though every man be 
a liar.” To men of either faith, a proved and perfect discre- 
pance between the Hebrew history and that of other nations, 
might naturally warrant the rejection of the profane record on 
such points, but could not fairly sanction the garbling of that 
record. For instance, in the case before us:—if the native his- 
tory of Egypt be consistent with itself, it is very possibly no 
fiction ; if it does not essentially contradict the annals of neigh- 
bouring nations, particularly the Hebrew records, so con- 
sistent, so discussed, and so demonstrated as they are, then 
it is most probably true in the main; and if, still further, it 
agrees circumstantially and importantly with those records, 
then, doubtless, it is essentially correct, as well as true. But 
the groundwork of each of the subsequent suppositions must 
be the first of the three—its consistency with itself. Without 
this consistency, it could not confirm, and could scarcely 
illustrate, any other history. With this consistency, it may 
do both. An inquiry into the extent and proof of this consis- 
tency, is, therefore, not only in itself an effort of rational 
curiosity, but is directed also to an object of intellectual utility 
as to other important points. The native Egyptian history has 
probably not yet received all the light it is capable of having 
poured on it from the literature of the Arabs, so long masters 
of the country, by whom her records were digested into the 
two grand classes of Hermesian and Pharaonic kings, before the 
modern Egyptian language had fallen into such almost total 
disuse. Yet, independently of these sources, it is fortunate in 
having complete materials for a demonstration of its consistency. 

A fricanus’s abstracts, of the dynasties of the Ptolemaic writer 
Manetho, and of the Older Chronicle, reach from the reign of 
the gods of Egypt to the last of Egyptian princes of the coun- 
try. It is of the utmost consequence that these two should 
agree. 

Josephus’s abstract of the shepherd history, and of the 
eighteenth dynasty and part of the nineteenth, as read by him 
in Manetho, authenticates and also serves to render more cor- 
rect that portion of the fuller abstract of Africanus. 

The troubled expiration of the eighteenth dynasty of Afri- 
canus may receive light from another abstract of that line of 
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princes by Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, who wrote about a 
century after the Jew Josephus, and half a century before the 
Christian Africanus; and whose list may be considered as 
original, since (as it existed in the earlier editions) it differed 
from that of Josephus as to the decline of the dynasty to such 
an extent and in such a way as could scarcely happen other- 
wise than with two authors, abstracting a chronological state- 
ment of a disturbed succession of reigns, independently of each 
other, even although from the same history. And such a suc- 
cession appears to have been the one in question from another 
source. 

The eighteenth, and an immediately preceding dynasty, and 
gpa | also earlier ages still, are further and more irrefraga- 

ly authenticated from the imperfect but not undeciphered 
Tablet of Abydos, now in the British Museum. 

A still larger, or less confined, view of the history which 
comprises the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty, and those 
of earlier ages, may receive light from the Chamber of 
Thoutmes at Karnac; as well as the question of contemporary 
dynasties. 

An abstract of Manetho, by Castor of Rhodes, contempo- 
rary of Julius Cesar, has not received the attention it deserves. 
It is peculiarly valuable as the work of an heathen author, and 
as preceding the grand diffusion of the Hebrew Scriptures, in 
the Greek translation at least, by the Christian religion. For 
the periods of Egyptian independence it satisfactorily authen- 
ticates our other abstracts, while it throws considerable light 
on the state of the country during its occupation by the shep- 
herds. Castor is the earliest of all our epitomizers of Manetho, 
as living only two hundred years after his original. His confir- 
mations of Africanus and his variations are equally valuable. 
Among the latter we may consider six dynasties unmentioned 
by Africanus, and occurring in Castor’s table between the last 
Memphitic dynasty of sovereigns (not anonymous), ending with 
Queen Neitocris and the first Theban Diospolite dynasty (not 
anonymous) which begins with Ahmos, who, according to our 
older authorities, drove the Shepherds into Canaan. 

Both the Theban and Memphite successions may be authenti- 
cated by comparison with the Canon, or List, of Erastosthenes, 
a Greek Ptolemaic writer rather subsequent to Manetho, for he 
wrote, as Mr Pettigrew observes, p.9, by command of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, successor of Manetho’s patron. Instead of ‘the 
Egyptian annals,” it would have been, however, more precise 
had the Encyclopwdia stated that he collected ‘the Theban 
annals,” for, as Sir John Marsham long ago observed, his work 
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fills up a gap in Manetho, whose a in the present state of 
our epitomes seem deficient as to the origin of Thebes. Eratos- 
thenes was of Cyrene, and second librarian at Alexandria ; he 
died, aged eighty-four, in 194 n.c. See Pettigrew, p.9. He 
would thus be thirty-two at the death of Philadelphus, and may 
have been acquainted with Manetho at his court. His work is 
only preserved to the time of the Trojan war, about the close, 
perhaps, of the nineteenth dynasty of the old chronicle, the 
eighteenth of Manetho. 

Eusebius’s abstract of Egyptian history agrees pretty closely 
with that of Africanus up to a certain point, about the close 
of the twelfth, one of the Diospolite dynasties ; and so far may 
be of little value in the inquiry, as probably taken from that au- 
thor; but beyond that point he varies, and may be of use, as he 
probably had some grounds to go upon when he gave a 
set of dynasties, the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth, totally different from those of his predecessor. Yet, 
while a measure of faith is given to this writer, it will be well 
to examine with jealousy the evidence of one who seems to have 
garbled the document of Manetho, as to the earlier shepherd- 
kings; which, unluckily for Eusebius, has been preserved in 
one of the smaller works of Josephus—as well as in the frag- 
ments of Africanus, which we have in the Chronographia of 
Georgius Syncellus, “ George the Chancellor,” about five cen- 
turies after Eusebius. The same fragment of history in a scho- 
lion upon Plato’s Timeus seems a transcript from some less 
incorrect copy of Eusebius. Eusebius’s chronicle was, unex- 
pectedly found complete in an Armenian translation at Con- 
stantinople. (Pettigrew, p. 9, where, by an extraordinary typo- 
graphical erratum, we read “ American.”) ‘The first edition of 
this version was by Angelo Mai and John Zohrab at Milan, 
1818, but interpolated. The true copy, with literal Latin ver- 
sion and etitical notes, has been published by Aucher at Venice, 
1818, in two quarto volumes. 

The last authorities that form our present materials for prov- 
ing the authenticity and consistency of the Egyptian chronicles 
are the works of Diodorus and Herodotus. oth seem chiefly 
drawn from oral information ; though Diodorus refers to other 
Greek writers on Egypt, and among them to Hecatzus’s Egyp- 
tian history ; who was of Abdera, and flourished under the first 
Ptolemy, before Manetho’s work was published. It could not 
therefore be considered as correcting Manetho. And the re- 
verse may be the case. The notices, however, of Herodotus 
and Diodorus are so consistent with each other—without the 
latter appearing as a mere copyist of the former—that it becomes 
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necessary, or at least highly advantageous, for accrediting our 
present abstracts of the Manethonian history, that they should 
not seem essentially at variance with the accounts of those 
illustrious travellers, or not unaccountably so. 

In any essay which may involve the discussion of a remote 
Chronology, the safest and the clearest method of proceeding is 
that analytical mode of investigation which, without assuming, 
on any one or more authorities, a certain given date for its 
commencement—as for instance, in the present case, the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of Egypt—rather examines backward 
from ages of historic certainty. The foundation of a mighty 
empire lies deep beneath the surface; and we cannot rashly 
assume its depth, but must uncover gradually from that part 
which stands exposed to light. The progress of our inquiry 
will therefore assume the direction of the excavators, downwards 
to the basement on which the antiquity of Egypt stands, The 
present is a moment which we know. The past is obvious: ¥ 
remembered relatively to the present. Such, in the infancy ot 
‘the world that now is,” was the: natural computation ofa 
chronology strictly oral. Till books were in being, no other 
computation could with facility be used. Till books were 
printed, published extensively, and generally read, no other 
could attain the precision of modern chronology. The earliest 
books we have—the books of Moses—are an instance of the re- 
versed computation, however. There we read, not “ The first 
man lived so many winters back: ” but “ The first man was 
made—he lived so many years, and he begat a son in his own 
likeness, and called his name Seth; ”—and so on. Such is the 
Mosaic system throughout, a striking contrast to the earliest 
books of other nations. But the Egyptian records presented 
the natural retrospective system of man’s understanding. 
There we read, not ‘‘ The last of gods lived so many years, and 
begat the first of demigods ;” nor yet, ‘‘ The last of gods and 
first of demigods lived so long ere the second demigod was 
born ;”’ nor yet, ‘‘ The last of demigods had lived so many cen- 
turies and then begat the first of mortal kings.” No. Here we 
read, “ The first of mortal kings reigned so many years, and 
died.” “ The last of demigods reigned so many years, and then 
the first of mortals reigned.” ‘ The last of gods and first of 
demigods reigned so many years ;” not “ lived so many hundred 
years.” And so it is from the outset of their history. ‘‘ The 
god of Fire or Light reigned so many centuries.” ‘ The god of 
the Sun reigned so many years.” “ The god of Good Fortune 
so many years.” - “ The god of Time so many.” “ Osiris, his 
son, reigned such a time, was slain, and became a god.” Such 
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is the chronological character even of the earliest ages even of 
fable (not to call it history) in Egypt. The later extremity of 
the lives of heroes is set down—or their ultimate connexion 
with the country. And this is the historic character. It is 
not the character of forgery or mere fable, which would have 
aped the character of inspiration, and given a date from the 
foundation of the world—or at least of the“ world that now is,” 
the post-diluvian. And even when in the later Ptolemaic times, 
the ancient records were digested into a chronological system, 
this historic character was not erased from them: they were 
simply arranged on the scientific scale of an astronomic princi- 
ple, that of the Sothiac period, or cycle of the dog star; a 
principle which for the same purpose was by Scaliger employed 
to build up the system of his Julian period. Now these consi- 
derations bear an impress of truth. 

To the time of Cambyses we have been led back imper- 
ceptibly by this principle of retrospection, a principle destruc- 
tive of the very nature of mere hypothesis. 

The following isa brief summary of the results of a similar 
investigation back through earlier ages. Space could not be 
spared for the facts and reasonings through which it has led. 

It need hardly be prefaced perhaps by the observation, that 
in cases where authorities give us reigns of kings in whole num- 
bers of years, common sense perceives these numbers must be 
sometimes defective, sometimes redundant. They have there- 
fore been so considered as best suited the other circumstances. 
It would be as idle in a writer as wearisome to a reader to ex- 
plain at every turn the reason for so doing, decisive though the 
reason may sometimes seem, and vague as it must sometimes be. 

Before the conquest of Cambyses, which took place about 
524 or 523 B.c., the space of 177 years is assigned by the Old 
Greek Chronicle to a Sovereign Dynasty of seven Memphite 
generations. This chronicle will be found occupied only with 
the successive Sovereign Dynasties of Egypt, without recording 
any contemporaneous kingdoms, which at times may have 
faintly rivalled their ascendancy, or been lost in their light, 
though still existing in it as the stars by day. It reckons this 
Memphite succession as the twenty-sixth of those sovereign 
dynasties. Pliny writes, that when Egypt contained three 
kingdoms, the Memphite and Saite districts were contained in 
one. It1is therefore in perfect consistency with the Old Chro- 
nicle, that we find in Manetho this period occupied by a Saite 
dynasty; as his Sebennytes answered to the Tanites of the 
rere The succession of this sovereign dynasty appears as 

ollows : 
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To 
685 The Dodecarchy, or Synod of Twelve Kings at Memphis, 
allied for fifteen years according to Diodorus. 


624 Psammeticus reigned sixty years, by Diodorus. Six years 
of this, the difference between it and the reign assigned by 
Herodotus and Africanus, was perhaps spent in the struggle 
with his competitors.—678. Battle of Momemphis. 


607 Nezcno, his son, reigned sixteen years, see Herodotus. 


602 Psamuis, Psammouthis, Psammeticus II, or Semnes Erteus, 
reigned six years, as reckoned both by Herodotus and Afri- 
caus, 


584 Reign of Arrizs, Vafres, Hophra—nineteen years according 
to Africanus, reckoned to the revolt of Amasis. 


581 Three more years ascribed to Apries by Diodorus ; probably 
occupied by the rebellion of Amasis till the death of Apries. 
Herodotus ascribes twenty-five years to Apries, probably 
an error silently corrected by Diodorus. 


524 Amasis reigned fifty-five years, as Diodorus says. The eleven 
first years excess above those assigned by Herodotus and 
Africanus probably spent in a gradual establishment of the 
usurpation.—569% Dedication of the golden image formed 
from the footbath. See Herodotus.—550. A small stone 
stele of importance has been brought from Alexandria 
to the Royal Museum, Florence, in the upper part repre- 
senting one Psammeticus deceased with his family adoring 
Phtah. Part ofits inscription states that, “Inthe year three, 
month two, day one, of the king (Ph’Ra, strong in justice) 
son of Ph’Ra (Neco), this Psammeticus was born : he lived 
seventy-one years, four montlis six days: and died in the 

ear thirty-five, month two, day six, of the king (Ph’Ra of 
justice) son of Ph’Ra (Aah-mes the Neith-born.)” If we 
take the birth of this man on the first of the second month 
of 621 n.c., and add the four months and six days of his 
age, we find he lived seventy-one years from the seventh 
day of the sixth month of that year; that is, to about the 
same time of the year 550 3.c. the thirty-fifth of Amasis 
reckoned, as at that time it would most likely be reckoned, 
from his proclamation by the soldiery, Another computa- 
tion of these years may he seen in Rossellini, but he simply 
selects those reigns of Neco and Apries which seem to him 
most agreeable to the stele, and thus gets a new duration 
from the stele for the reign of Psammis. Tis object seems 
simply to show how the monument might be correct, with- 
out examining all the data relative to the kings. His 
reader will probably observe that he reasons on the month 
of the nativity as though it were the tenth (Paoni) not 
the second (Paofi). The advantage of the computation 
here proposed is—that it does not, assuming Africanus 
and Eusebius to be right and Herodotus wrong in the 
reign of Neco, infer that some subsequent king has a wrong 
duration ascribed to his reign by all the authorities. 


524 ,, 7523 Psammenertvs, in one or both these years, reigns six months : 


and Cambyses subdues Egypt to Persia. 
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AETHIOP DYNASTY, 744 B.c. 700. 


During the monarchy of Psammeticus, as well as the pre- 
vious time when he was a member of the Dodecarchy, we learn 
from Diodorus that he cultivated an intercourse with Greece 
and with Phenicia. Herodotus notices his Carian and Ionian 
mercenaries; and the victory of Momemphis, according to 
Diodorus, was won by mercenaries of Caria, Ionia, and Arabia. 
Now, on the authority of Aristeas, we find he employed Jewish 
auxiliaries against the King of the Aethiops. ‘The preceding 
dynasty in the Old Chronicle is one of Aethiops, which it may 
be found is agreeable to the authority of Herodotus, Manetho, 
and Diodorus. Manetho’s Aethiop kings are three, in the 
twenty-fifth dynasty of Africanus’s abstract. To these three 
Eusebius adds another, ‘“* Ammeres, the Aethiop.” 

He probably was the competitor of Psammeticus, and of the 
confederacy of native kings. His reign is said to have lasted 
twelve years, the number assigned by some to the Dodecarchy 
—three years less than that assigued by Diodorus ; while 
Eusebius also assigns two years more to the last of the preced- 
ing Aethiops, Tirhaka, than belong to him in the abstract of 
Africanus. Hence it would appear, that while the power of 
Ammeres was overborne by the allies, Tirhaka’s was first broken 
by them. The dates would appear as follows :— 

Alliance of the Dodecarchs 700 B.c. 
End of Tirhaka’s reign . 698 ,, 
End of Ammeres - 686 ,, 
End of the Dodecarchy . 685 ,, 


The kings of the Aethiop dynasty were three : Sabacon, Seve- 
chus, and Tirhaka, as set down by Africanus. And their his- 
tory seems minutely concordant with the dynasty of the Old 
Chronicle (No. 25), to which it assigns three generations of 
Aethiops ruling forty-four years. 

The dates of the Aethiopian dominion may be set down 
thus :— 


744 ».c. Bocchoris, burnt alive by Sanacon. The Aethiop’s conquest 
confirmed. Beginning of his reign of eight years. 
Sovereignty of Aethiops. No. 25 ot sbiamen and 25 of the 
Old Chronicle. 
Weaker dynasty of Saite kings. No. 26, in Africanus: begins 
with Stefinares. 
737 ,, Stefinares the Saite after seven years’ reign, leaves the native 
throne to Nechepsos the Magician, who reigned six. 
Beginning of the Aethiop dominion of four kings, which lasted, 
not continuously, rather less than thirty-six years—men- 
tioned by Diodorus ; the reigns being, part of Sabacon’s with 
that of Sevechus from 737 to 722—and Tirhaka’s with 
part of that of Ammeres, from 718 to 697. 
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Beginning also of aoe —_ of Soussakim in Syncellus, 
evidently a plural form. It is to be found, perhaps by 
an error of transcription, among the earliest Sanaties of 


egypt. 
Sabacon, or Sabac I, leaves the sovereignty to his son 
Sevec II. 


Nechepsos succeeded by Nechos at Sais, who reigned eight 


years. 

Hoshea, king of Israel, in alliance with the king of Egypt, 
Soah or Sevec, against the Assyrian power. Shalman ie 
imprisons him, and then besieges his capital three years. 

Nechus slain by Sevec, or Sabacon II. His son Psammeticus 
is saved by a flight to Syria, where he remained probably 
about twenty-three years. 

Sevech Khan, or Sabacon, abandons the kingdom to the na- 
tives, in consequence of a dream, and the opposition of the 
priests: fifty years after its first invasion . his father of 
the same name. 

Anysis the Blind, an Egyptian prince, returns from Elvo 
Isle. ( SJ Herod Auarchy of two full years or more. 

Shalman Eser takes Samaria and carries Israel into captivity. 

Tarach, or Tearko, or Trruaka, third Aethiop sovereign of 
this dynasty. Reigned eighteen years by Africanus’s ab- 
stract, twenty by Eusebius’s. 

Anysis the Egyptian succeeded by Sethon, priest of Ph’Tah. 

Tirhaka goes on an expedition to the Pillars of Hercules. 

Sethon, finding the war caste of Egypt disaffected to his 
views, deprives them of their military fiefs. 

Sennacherib, the Assyrian, marches upon Egypt. Sethon with 
an untrained militia, occupies Pelusium against him. The 
Assyrian weapons rendered useless by ravages of mice at 
night. Sennacherib raises the siege of Pelusium, perhaps on 
the rumour of 'Tirhaka’s return. 

Sennacherib besieges Lachish, sends envoys to Jerusalem ; be- 
sieges Leah, beams that Tirhaka is coming out against him; 
sends again to demand Jerusalem ; loses some thousands in his 
camp by a blast at night; returns to Assyria, where he was 
slain by his sons, perhaps about fourteen years after, but, 
according to one writer, in a few days. 

The Saites send to Syria for Prince Psammeticus. Alliance of 
the Dodecarchs at Memphis. 

End of the Aethiop sovereignty in the Old Chronicle, and in Afri- 
canus’s Manetho. 


SAITE DYNASTY, 788 B.c. 744. 


The Aethiop dominion was preceded according to the Old 
Chronicle by a Saite dynasty of twenty-three generations, 
during forty-four years, carrying us back from 744 to 788. 
The Eusebian abstract of Manetho attributes this same dura- 
tion to the single reign of Boccuoris, the only king named in 
the Saite dynasty of that author. (Dyn. 24.) To that prince the 
Africanian abstract ascribes but six years: yet it will not be 
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necessary here to impeach the faith of Eusebius, as if he had 
accommodated the reign of this one king to the ancient state- 
ment of a Saite dynasty of twenty-three reigning that term of 
years. For the authority of Diodorus undesignedly confirms his 
statement, who says, “ Bocchoris reigned ; and a long time 
after him, Sabacon the Aethiop :” while all the abstracts of 
Manetho assure us that Sabacon burnt Bocchoris alive. It fol- 
lows that the accession of the Saite prince preceded by a long 
period the triumph of the Aethiop ;—or even that the establish- 
ment of Sabacon was long preceded by the downfal of Boc- 
choris, though Egyptian loyalty may have protracted the com- 
putation of his reign until his death. The following dates are 
assignable for this dynasty :— 


788 z.c. Beginning of the sovereignty of Bocchoris the Wise, of Sais. 
yn. 24 of Africanus’s Manetho ; 24 of the Old Chronicle also. 
Bocehoris was weak in body, strong in mind ; just, but severe : 

reigned 44 years (Euseb.) 6 African. 

778 The end of the reign of Zet, last king of the last Tanite dynasty, 
(23) ——s to Africanus seems to reach this date, from a 
comparison of durafions, dates, and circumstances belonging 
to the Africanian dynasties, 20, the last Diospolite ; 22, the 
Boubastite ; 21 and 22, the Tanite. 


Bocchoris, now Sovereign and Monarch ; reigns six years accord- 


ing to Africanus ; hatred of his subjects ; 
worship of Mnevis. 

Prodigies ; rival princes ; one of them perhaps Anysis. 

Sabacon of Aethiopia, after a dream prognosticating success, in- 
vades Egypt. Anysis the Blind, king of Anysis, retreats before 
him into the fens. 

Bocchoris taken and burnt alive by Sabacon. End of the Saite 
aynenty of twenty-three kings in the Old Chronicle; they 
reigned forty-four years. Sabacon becomes master of the 
country and founder of dyn. 25; another dynasty of native 
kings—No. 26, making head against him at Sais. 


is steps against the 


The forename assigned to this Bocchoris by Wilkinson is 
read “Tigh Priest of Ammon.” The aftername is given as 
Amn-se Pe Hor—* Ammon-begotten, the Horus,” or “ Heaven’s 
Horus ”—pronounced Ba Hor, and in Memphite Ba Khor, this 
would give the name exclusive of the Greek ending. Yet it 
cannot be doubted the mere name would suit as well with that 
of other kings—for instance, Hor, in the eighteenth dynasty ; or 
Vexoris, a name sometimes fixed on the earlier Sesostris. The 
legend was originally assigned by Champollion to the nameless 
dynasty twenty of Africanus, the last at Diospolis, as it is by 
Rosellini, who considers there are no monuments of Bocchoris 
left. Against the ascription of the legend to Bocchoris are 
some circumstances regarding these inscriptions, as that all the 
portions of the Pronaos of Choms at Thebes left vacant by this 
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prince, are filled with those of “‘ The Great High Priest of Am- 
mon, King of Gods, Pi Sham ;” in one secluded place desig- 
nated as ‘ Hor Ph’Ra, the living ;” over the royal ensign, “‘ The 
Mighty of Ammon,” followed by the title, “ King, approved by 
the Gods ;” and in one place, not easily to be seen but from the 
roof, his name is found in a royal signet, and preceded by a 
prenominal signet, cancelled at the beginning, but ending 
“ Ammon-approved.” Now we have no such successor in the 
Chronicles after Bocchoris; yet he may have been one of 
twenty-two continuing the struggle against Sabacon after Boc- 
choris was ichie-aal only adopting the full ensigns of royalty 


after that king’s terrible death. It was the priesthood chiefly 
that opposed the invader ; and both these kings are in the dress 
and with the titles of priests. Bocchoris, in opposing the animal 
worship of Mnevis, may have been prompted by zeal for his 
idol Ammon, and by the example of his father Gne-phach-thos, 
who in the temples set up a curse on Menes, of whom Mnevis 
has been conjectured to have been thought an incarnation. 


LAST DIOSPOLITE SOVEREIGN DYNASTY; 807, B.c. 783. 


The dynasty No. 23 in the Old Chronicle, preceding 
the supreme dynasty of Sais, is of two Diospolite Sovereigns, 
who reigned nineteen years. Now there is reason to suppose 
from Plutarch that the father of Bocchoris of Sais was a Theban 
king; at least that Thebes was his capital. He is called 
Gnefacthos by Diodorus, Technatis by Plutarch, and Neocha- 
bis byAthenzus ; but the detail of his celebrity must be omitted 
here. The usual discrepance in names will not invalidate the 
identity of facts. We may identify the father of Bocchoris as 
last of the two Diospolite kings in this dynasty of the Old 
Chronicle ; and consider them perhaps as the last two kings of 
the last dynasty of twelve Diospolites in Africanus’s Manetho 
(dyn. 20). For such an arrangement may possibly throw the 
preceding Diospolite dynasties (19 and 18) of that author 
into consistent places in the history. “ The names of the dy- 
nasty 20 in Manetho,” says Wilkinson, ‘‘ are very doubtful.” 
Rather lost than doubtful. 

Great Diospolis, says Ammianus Marcellinus, was crushed 
by an unforeseen invasion of the Punic leaders, during the rise 
of Carthage, while that state was extending its power abroad. 
And the date of the extinction of the Theban kingdom, 788 
B.C., is within two years of a century after the time when the 
ambition of Carthage received its impetus from the transfer of 
Dido’s princely wealth from Tyre, when that widow of a royal 
house fled from the avarice of the king her brother. The 
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same date is only a dozen years also before Sicily was colonized 
from Carthage and from Tyre. Though the absolute empire of 
the Carthaginians is not known to have reached beyond the 
Philenian Altars on the African coast, yet this rapid incursion 
is evidently consistent with contemporary history. The exer- 
tion of a superfluous strength is the characteristic of a rising 
empire, and the natural precursor of colonization. It is possible 
this inroad may have given rise to the western expedition of 
Tirhaka. National enmities take ages to die off. Our dates 
for this short hour of glory in the sunset of Thebes are but 
those of its revival and extinction. 


807 B.c. The kingdom of Diospolis, or Thebes, rises to sovereignty again 
under two kings, nineteen years. 

Nechabis, GNeractuos, or Technatis, probably the second of the 
two, and father of Bocchoris, leads an army into Arabia; and 
inscribes a curse on the luxurious Menes in the Temple of 
Thebes. 

Thebes surprised by Carthaginian leaders, ninety-eight years after 
Dido’s flight, twelve years before the colonization of Sicily. 

End of the sovereign dynasty of Diospolis (23) in the Old Chro- 
nicle. 

End of the 20th dynasty of Africanus’s Manetho—the last Dios. 
politan. 


Close of the Asiatic influence of Egypt ; Uzziah, or Azariah, being 
king of Judah. 


LAST TANITE DYNASTY, 855 B.c. 807. 


The sovereign dynasty of the Old Chronicle, which precedes 
the last dominion of Diospolis, is numbered 22; a Tanite dy- 
nasty, three hundred generations in forty-eight years. Any 
anarchy like three hundred reigns averaging about two months 
a piece for nearly half a century, is unlikely at the least, nor 
would there be much colour for inferring oh a series of pro- 
scriptions as would average about six kings to each successive 
massacre every year for the same period. If we look to our 
other authority, Africanus’s dynasties, as abstracted from the 
history of ads the difficulty vanishes. We find this 
period included in the three first reigns of the last Tanite dy- 
nasty, 23: or the date already assigned for the close of the 
dynasty during the reign, and at the beginning of the monar- 
chy, of Bocchoris. The mistake of three hundred for three in 
the Greek, may have been the simple substitution of one figure 
for another, 1’ for y’; and we need hardly look for any other 
source of such an error. The three kings alluded to were the 
first of that dynasty of Africanus—Petu-bastes, Oserchon, and 
P’Sammis. This period might include the whole eight years 
of the last, the ten of the second, and the thirty latter years of 
the first, who reigned forty years in all. To the two middle 
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kings of this dynasty Wilkinson assigns—perhaps on no grounds 
except some degree of resemblance in the first name—the 
legends of an Osorkon and a Sheshonk, whom he calls the 
Second; the aftername of the former, and of the latter both 
names. Rosellini admits Champollion’s error, plausibly rea- 
soned as it was, in assigning to these kings certain legends of 
a Ph’tahaftep, an Osirtsen, and a Sjom, named after the Egyp- 
tian Hercules; and he himself refers to the dynasty no exist- 
ing memorials. These names and reigns then have to stand 
for the present simply ona comparison of the Old Chronicle of 
Africanus. 


855 B.c. After a reign at Tanis of about eleven years Petru-Basres estab- 
lishes the sovereignty of a second Tanite family, as first king 
of the twenty-third dynasty of Africanus : and a new soverei 
dynasty of Tanites rises to power, No. 22 of the Old Chronicle, 
which lasted forty-eight years. 

With these dates, as Rosellini observes of his own, the assertion 
of Africanus probably, not Manetho) that the epoch of the 
lympiads falls in this reign, is inadmissible ; whether we un- 

derstand Iphitus’s restoration of the games about 880 s.c. or 
the first Olympiad of the Aera, 775 3.c. It is well to bear in 
mind that Julius Africanus was the chronologer, Manetho sim- 
ply a historian of Egypt. 

826 ,, Petu-bastes, after reigning twenty-nine or thirty years more, is 
succeeded by his son, OsortH-sEN. 

816 ,, After reignin eight years Osorthsen is succeeded by his son, 
P’Samais, the Sjom of the Egyptians, i. e. Hercules. 


808, or 807. After ten years, P’Sammis is succeeded by Zer, last king of 
Tanites. And this sovereign dynasty of Tanites yields to the 
last Diospolite sovereignty. 


SOVEREIGN DYNASTY OF TANITES AT BUBASTIS, 976, 
B.c. 856. 


The last Tanite dynasty of the Old Chronicle being identified 
with the major part of the last Tanite dynasty of Africanus, 
little difficulty appears in identifying the preceding dynasties 
in each, their periods of 121 years and 120 years seeming iden- 
tical. ‘The number of nameless kings in the Old Chronicle in- 
deed is sixteen; that in Africanus is thus stated: Sesonchis, 
Osorthen, three others (unnamed), Takelloth, and three more 
nameless kings. ‘The number, therefore, in the Old Chronicle 
nearly doubles that in our abstract of Manetho; yet may be 
correct, for the two sets of kings without a name imply seasons 
of competition, seasons favourable for the growth of mushroom 
kings. Besides, the reigns in Africanus fall short of his -total 
by three years ; and, if accurate, leave three years of anarchy. 
What with the rivals of the triumvirs, so to speak,—what with 
the passage from dynasty to dynasty, the Old Chronicle may be 
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accurate. The three kingdoms into which these Egyptian 
kings tried to part their “ world ” may have been Upper, Lower, 
and Middle Egypt. An undesigned coincidence in the Hebrew 
contemporary history adds strength to the idea of a plurality of 
kingdoms in Egypt at the time. Itcan but be referred to here, 
1 Kings, vii, 6. 

Dating back from 855 3.c. as before found, we reach 976 for 
the first of Sesonch. Now 855 was identified with about the 1] th 
of Petu-bastes ; this would place his accession at Tanis in 866 
B.c. Dating back from thence as the 35th of the last king of 
Africanus’s preceding Tanite dynasty, (21) we in like manner 
come to 976 B.c. as the accession of P’Sousennes, second of 
that dynasty, a name apparently identical with Sesonch of Bu- 
bastis, only preceded by the Egyptian article. Nowif we take the 
whole number of Africanian kings thus included in this period 
of the Old Chronicle, it is the same with the number in that 
Chronicle ; thus six in dynasty 21 of Africanus, nine in dynasty 
22 of Africanus, and one in dynasty 23 of the same. Or if, as is 
likely, Sesonch and P’Sousennes are the same king, reigning 
longer at Tanis than in the seemingly more contested succes- 
sion of Bubastis,—the numbers of our two authorities differ but 
by one. In the second P’Sousennes we should thus have the 
second Sheshonk, whose twenty-ninth year is marked upon the 
monuments ; and the twenty-fifth year of Takelloth, likewise 
found on the monuments, reconciles itself with our historical 
authorities, by supposing the thirteen years assigned him by 
these last to be those in which he had no rival at Bubastis. 

Again, if it should appear that Bocchoris’s father, the priest- 
king of Amon at Thebes, with his predecessor, constituting the 
23rd dynasty of the Old Chronicle, succeeded Africanus’s last 
dynasty of Siiadli~aes of the Ramses family, as Rosellini 
pa them—we might reckon back from that epoch of the 
Old Chronicle (807 B.c.) 172 years, which is one of the readings 
in Africanus for the duration of that last nameless dynasty; and 
should arrive at the same date for its commencement also, or 
only two years before, 976 n.c. or 978. And the omission of 
the two priest sovereigns of Diospolis by Africanus, would be 
accounted for by their being such, and usurpers, as also by 
their rule being included in his reign of Zet, last of the Tanite 


kings. 
The dates of this period then of the Old Chronicle, with such 
a possible modification of the two succeeding would stand thus : 


978, or 976, .c. Thouoris, last king of Africanus’s nineteenth dynasty, 
succeeded at Thebes by a nameless a of twelve kings 


reigning 172 years. The dynasties of which he has not put 
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down the names seem generally subordinate to the great sove- 
reign dynasties. 

Dynasty 20 of the Old Chronicle, Diospolite or Theban, is suc- 
ceeded by dynasty 21, a T'anite sovereignty of 16 generations, 
reigning 121 years. 

Smendes, founder of Africanus’s Tanite family, dynasty 21, is 
succeeded at Tanis by P’Sousrennzs, the Shishak of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and Sesoncu of Africanus’s dynasty, 22, at Bubastis ; 
the Sousakim of the Greek Scriptures, Sousak or Asokaios of 
Josephus, Asychis of Herodotus, and Sasyches of Diodorus. 

Jeroboam, the Israelite, flies from Solomon to Shishak. 

Osorcon succeeds Sesonch at Bubastis ; perhaps left regent on 
the king’s expedition into Asia. 

Solomon dies ; and Jeroboam having married Ano, the sister of 
Shishak’s queen, returns to Israel, and is made king over ten 
of the tribes. 

In the fifth of Jeroboam, king of Israel, and Rehoboam, king of 
Jud-*, Shishak reduces the cities of Judah, takes Jerusalem, 
and spoils the temple and palace. 

Osorkon followed at Bubastis by three others, who reigned 25 
years. Rosellini infers an error in the number from finding a 
monumental record of the 29th of Sheshonk the Second. The 
more natural inference would be that this Sheshonk was not one 
of this triad, 

Asa becomes king of Judah. 

P’Sousennes, or Sheshonk, succeeded at Tanis by NEPHER 
CHEREs. 

Nepher Cheres succeeded at Tanis by AMENoru. 

Osorchon at. Tanis. 

Zerach, the Ethiop, invades Asa of Judah ; but is defeated, and 
pursued to Gerar of the Philistines, The conqueror offered 
magnificent sacrifices from the spoils in the third month of his 
fifteenth year. Investigation of the dates in the Scripture it- 
self may prove that the biblical chronology commonly received 
here is as incorrect as confused. Several interregnums unmen- 
tioned in the text are forced on the history, and the compara- 
tive dates of the two kingdoms are either explained away, or 
not considered. The whole series of reigns may be found cor- 
rectly dated, and not a date unaccounted for in the records of 
either kingdom, by merely adopting eighty years for the reign 
of Solomon, as given by Josephus, instead of 40, the present He-« 
brew reading. ‘The shorter period induces Procrustean methods 
of lengthening the subsequent successions; and Solomon's 
reign labours under the additional disadvantage of representin 
him married to am:Ammonitess before his father’s veath, an 
dying younger than his father. The peculiar character both of 
the beginning and end of Solomon’s reign is thus destroyed by 
this variation from the date in Josephus. 

Rosellini combats the idea that Zerach the Athiop was Osorchon, 
of dynasty 22, proposed by Champollion. That name wants 
the n, which is radical, not half quiescent, as in Sheshonk or 
Shishak. And why “ Zerach the Ethiop,” and not “ Sheshak 
the Athiop?” The same reasoning applies to the Osorchon of 
he ae 21. 

915 ,, Takelloth at. Boubastis, reigned 13 years. 
911 ,, P’Srnacn at Tanis. 
Vor, XLIII. No, I, 
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. After Takelloth, three others at Bubastis reigned 43 years. 
Takelloth’s reign probably still continuing asserted, as his 25th 
year occurs on the monuments. 

P’Sousennes, last king of dynasty 21, at Tanis, reigned 14 years, 
or 30 according to Africanus, 35 according to Eusebius. 

End of his reign by the first date. 

29th year of Sheshonk the Second, found on the monuments. 

End of P’Sousennes by the second date. 

Before this, “‘ kings of the Egyptians” (not “ the king”) supposed 
by the Syrians to be hired against them by Israel ; 2 Kings, vii. 

End of P’Sousennes and of dynasty 21 by the third date ; and of 
the Africanian dynasty 21 of Tanis. 

Petu-Bastes, founder of dynasty 23 at T'anis. The name seems 
to mean “ votary of Pasht,” called Boubastis by the Greeks, 
in some points answering to their hunting-goddess Artemis, 
and patroness of the city of Boubastis. 

Perhaps three years’ anarchy at Boubastis. 

End of Africanus’s 120 years of Bubastite dynasty 22; and 121 
of the 'Tanite dynasty, No. 21 of the Old Chronicle. 

Dynasty 22 of the Old Chronicle at Tanis, 48 years. These sove- 
reigns, probably Petu-Bastes, Osorthsen, and P’Sammis, of 
Africanus’s dynasty 23. 

End of dynasty 20, of Africanus, at Diospolis. 

Dynasty 23 of the Old Chronicle succeeds at Diospolis. ‘Two kings 
reigning nineteen years. 

End of the same. Either at its beginning or end, the Carthagi- 
nian surprisal of Thebes, either the cause or effect of the 
usurpation of the priesthood there. This dynasty, contempo- 
rary with Zet, last king of Tanis in Africanus. 


LAST GREAT SOVEREIGNTY OF DIOSPOLIs, 1170 B.c. 976. 
( Refer to Note at the end. ) 


The Tanite dynasty just considered (21 of the Old Chronicle) 
is preceded by a Diospolite sovereignty (20) of five generations, 
ruling 194 years. The former beginning in 976 B.c., has ap- 
peared contemporary with part of a nameless Diospolite dynasty, 
beginning at the same date, or within two years of it. Now the 
five last kings of the dynasty preceding that twentieth of Afri- 
canus, exactly fill these 194 years, if we adopt the Eusebian 
reign of the last king ‘Thouoris, fifty years. 

“rom the name Thou-oris it might have been expected to have 
found in his legend the beetle, ‘‘ Tho,” and the Soak. ¢ Hor,” 
(Or,) unless it were phonetically spelt. A Ramses Amon-mai, 
however, occupies this place in Rosellini, who may be one of 
the twelve of the next Africanian dynasty ; to which the Tus- 
can work assigns six of the name of Ra-messes, and one named 
Amon-messes. This would give us eight supposed names out 
of those 12. 

The succession of this twentieth sovereignty, occupying all 
the reigns of the nineteenth Africanian dynasty, except its 
founder’s, might be dated thus :— 
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1171 B.c. or 1170. Ramses succeeds Sethos Ramses, and reigns 61 years. 
Josephus’s abstract assigns him 66 years; the difference of 
five years he probably reigned in conjunction with his prede- 
cessor, to whom, with a similar if not identical difference, the 
various readings in Africanus ascribe 51 or 55 years. That 
predecessor, Sethos, Rosellini identifies with his Ramses IV; 
who occupied with his legends the base of the plain pilasters 
of the second court of the Ramses-ei, built by aformer Ramses 
in West Thebes. Some of these his son and successor can- 
celled, the rest he left. The cancelling was only to substitute 
his own. That a Ramses was first sonof Ramses IV is 
shown by the name among his sons in his court at Medinet 
Abu. And it is enclosed in a royal oval. 

1110 ,, AmENopn reigned 20 years. 

1108 ,, Amenoph wishing to behold the gods, and terrified by dreams, 
is advised to cleanse Egypt from the lepers and unclean. 
250,000 are gathered under the scribes, Tisithen and Pet-esef, 
geo the same as Osar-sif. The king does not expel them, 

ut sends them to the quarries. They petition for relief. 
Amenof assigns them the eity Avaris, formerly the city of the 
Huksos, “ shepherd kings” or “captives.”? They rebel under 
Osar-sif, who assumes the name of Moses, and character of 
a lawgiver; and sends to the-Huksos of Jerusalem for aid. 
ag Jebusites held Jerusalem nearly fifty years after this.) 

n the frontiers at Pelusium are found a host of 880,000. By 
these Osar-sif is joined, and by the Huksos, in number 20,000. 
Amenof flies to Upper Egypt, leaving his wife in labour, who 
brings forth Messenes (Rameses?) in a cave. Perhaps this 
may be the beginning of the 13 years’ re-oceupation of Egypt 
by the Huksos; and Amenof, hitherto, a fugitive in his own 
kingdom. 

After, perhaps, some years’ war, Amenof sends his son, now five 
years old, Sethos Ramses, named after his grandfather, to a 
friend ; and himself retires to the king of Athiopia, who 
receives him 13 years, and garrisons the frontiér. 

1090. If the great pyramid had originally any connexion with 
the shepherd race,—and had suffered from the Egyptians since 
—any damage would probably be restored now. This would 
be about 40 years more than 1,000 years before the visit of 
Diodorus—at which period he says some dated the pyramid, 
others earlier. 

In or before this year Ramses drives back the 20,000 Hucksos 
into Syria, and restores his father Amenoph. Amenoph, third 
king of this dynasty of Africanus, is considered by Rosellini 
as the second son of the founder, and as‘having in two places 
of the second court of the Ramses-ei, substituted his own name 
for his predecessor and brother. 

Ramses succeeds his father, and reigns 60 years. To Amenof 
Rosellini gives but eight years, by the Armenian Eusebius of 
Venice, and to this Ramses but twenty-six ; for otherwise these 
two and their successor could not, as he supposes them, be all 
brothers of Ramses, son of Sethos, without the last of them 
living to be 146 at least, and his brother before him 142. The 
names of the third and fourth sons of his Ramses the fourth 
at Medinet Abu are certainly enclosed in kingly ovals, 
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About now David takes refuge from Saul among the Philistines 
is made Lord of Ziklag, allotted beforetime to Juda, but no 
conquered by them. 

The Amalekites (descended from, or akin to the Huk-Sos) are 
defeated by Saul with a loss of 200,000 and 10,000 of Judah, 
David harries the Canaanites of Geshur, Gezer and Amalek to- 

wards Shur as far as Egypt. 

The Amalekites burn and spoil Ziklag. David follows and 
rescues the spoil : 400 Amalekites on camels escape. 

Before this Saul harassed Moab, Edom, Ammon, and the kings 
of Aram Zoba, In his reign the Hagarites, who seem origin- 
ally of the Huk Sos race, are defeated with all their auxiliaries 
by the Reubenites, and dispossessed of all Gilead, Josing 
100,000 prisoners, 50,000 camels, 250,000 sheep, and 2,000 
asses. 

Saul falls in the battle of Gilboa against the Philistines. 

David, now sole king of Israel for about six years, takes Zion or 
South Jerusalem from the Jebusites, where he reigned thirty- 
three years. 

or 1063. About now the Philistines beleaguer David in Jeru- 
salem ; probably to revenge the Jebusites, and to recover the 
ark after its removal from Kiriath Jearim and before its entry 
into Zion, for they bring their idols with them. They are 
discomfited. 

or 1062. The Philistines are again discomfited in the Vale of 
Refaim by Mount Zion in Jerusalem. They are smitten from 
Geba to Gazer. 

About now Hadad, a child of the royal family of Edom—Joab 
being six months there exterminating every male—on David's 
conquest of that country—tiies to Paran, and thence to Egypt. 
The Pharaoh assigns him a house, provisions, and lands. 

Possible date of the Edomite Hadad’s marriage with the sister 
of Thekemina or 'T'ahpanhes, the Queen, Genubath, their son, 
was brought up by the queen. 

Solomon king, age fourteen, reigned eighty years (Jos. Ant.) 
Hadad returns from Egypt and becomes king of Edom. 

Aumenew, king of Egypt, reigned five years. 

Solomon’s Temple begun. 

Txovonrts, last king of this dynasty, reigned seven years by Afri- 
canus, fifty years by Eusebius. 

Dedication of the Temple at Jerusalem. Before this Pharaoh 
had taken Gezer, and dowered his daughter, Solomon’s wife. 

Perhaps the end of Thouoris in Africanus’s abstract, having 
reigned seven years. 

Smenpes, founder of a Tanite dynasty, twenty-one in Africanus. 

Smendes succeeded by P’Sousennes in dynasty twenty-one. 

Thouoris, after fifty years’ reign, as given by Eusebius, is suc- 
ceeded by dynasty twenty, in Akiesuus. which lasted 155 
years, or 172 by Africanus, and 178 by Eusebius. 

It would not be uninteresting to observe the successes and 
reverses of the shepherd race in Palestine a little before their 
re-occupation of Egypt which marks this dynasty. ‘There was 
evidently a considerable emigration about to take place at the 
time of Osarsif*s revolt. But this inquiry is prechided here. 
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FIRST GREAT SOVEREIGNTY OF DIOSPOLIS, 1518 B.c. 1170. 
Refer to Note at end. 


The dynasty (19) in the Old Chronicle preceding that just 
considered is of fourteen Diospolites, ruling 348 years. The 
Manethonian one in Africanus (18) is of sixteen sovereigns, in- 
cluding two queens, and seems to occupy the same period, at 
least not above seven years less. The last 235 years of the 
period appears, from a comparison of different abstracts of 
Manetho, to have past in a competition b2tween rival houses, 
which ended in the establishment of that of Sethos Ramses. 

The monumental records peculiarly illustrate this period ; 
but there are questions regarding their legends, and doubts, 
more or less strong, may be started, regarding points both of 
the English and continental identification of those legends 
with the chronicled succession, into which it would be impor- 
sible to enter now. Many interesting monumental illustrations 
of the following results of a critical investigation into the 
chronicles must, from the same want of space, be omitted. The 
dates, then, may possibly be as follows :— 


1518 .c. Seemingly the ninth year of the twelve years’ reign of Africanus’s 
Neit-ocris, last-named and twenty second Memphite sovereign ; 
and third year after the six years’ reign of Eratsothenes’s Neit- 
ocris, twenty- second at Thebes. 

1517 Amos, first Theban Diospolite king, reigned “yo years, 
seven months in all: carries on the war of his father Alis- 
phrag-muthosis against the shepherd race at Avaris. Cp. Cham- 
pollion-Figeac. 

Having besieged them there with 480,000 men, he forces them 
to capitulate. They leave Egypt 24,000 strong, and fortify 
Jerusalem against the Assyrians. After their expulsion he 
reigns twenty-five years, four months. Josephus. 

Danaus, a chief of the Mingled race of foreigners in Egypt ( Diod. 
fragm.) driven from Chemmis (Herodot.,) touches with his 
daughters at Rhodes this year. See Arundel marble. He 
was son-in-law of Agenor, another of these chiefs, who seems 
to have retired to Phoenicia about seventy ogee before. 

Moses leads Israel out of Egypt probably this year. By Cun- 
ningham he is dated as early as 1630. By others as late as 
1496. He is confounded by Diodorus with the chiefs of the 
same foreign race. 

Thou-se-ma-res king of Thebes (Eratosthenes), probably head of 
the vassal kings of Amos. 

Thinillos king at Thebes. Erat. 

End of Amosis. Heis the Ah-mes “ moon-begotten” of Wilkin- 
son. But Champollion and Rosellini have ascribed that king’s 
names to the father of this Amosis and last of a preceding 
dynasty. His forename is fortieth on the tablet of Abydos, 
Brit. Mus. His son Cuesron becomes king of Egypt thirteen 

ears. 

Sem-phrowcrates, in Greek Hercules Harpocrates, king of 

ebes. 
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Amenorn, king of Egypt, reigned twenty years, seven months, 
or twenty-four years—perhaps twenty-three years, seven 
months. Amenoftep on the monuments: whose legends are 
considered by Rosellini as those of the first of this dynasty. 
His forename is sixth before the Memnons on the tablet of 
Abydos : and he is fifth before himin Africanus, He may have 
been brother of his predecessor and son of Ahmos, for his fore- 
name comes next to that king’s on the tablet of Abydos. The 
descent on the left walls of the chapel of Thoutmos at Karnac 
is not deduced through this line. 

Chouther Taurus—tyrant (i.e. usurper) of Thebes, seven years. 
Erat. 

Meres the Wise, king of Thebes ; perhaps son of king Amenoph’s 
sister Amense, and afterward sovereign of Egypt. : 

Queen Amenst, sister of Amenoph, becomes sovereign; reigns 21 
years, 9 months, or 21 years, 1 month, in Theophilus. Her 
name is found, but she is omitted on the tablet of Abydos. 

Tho-mai-phthah succeeds Meres at Thebes (Erat). Meres per- 
haps associated with his mother. 

Ankounios Ochu, tyrant of Thebes, sixty years. 

Me-pures, king of Egypt, reigned 12 years, 9 months. A 
Thout-mos, the first in Wilkinson, is supposed to be this king. 
The title, however, Mai Ph’Ra or Mai-Ra, evidently expressed 
in the Chronicles, is not found in the signets: but one which 
Rosellini reads She-Phra, and which he thinks the Greeks 
may have expressed by Che-Bron: he thus gives these signets 
to the second of the dynasty. The forename is the forty- 
second of the tablet of Abydos. 

Erectheus, of Egyptian race, is made king of Athens for bring- 
ing corn from Egypt. See Diodor. 

Me-Pa’Ra-Movu-Tuo-sis, king of Egypt, succeeds Mephres. 
Moeris is dated by Herodot. 900 years before his own time. 
This would be nine centuries and a half. Mephramuthosis 
reigned twenty-five years, ten months ; or twenty years, ten 
months, in Theophilus. The title Me Ph’Ra is not expressed 
on the signets of the Thoutmos who is identified with this 
king, and whose forename is forty-third on the tablet of 
Abydos. 

King Erectheus brought the mysteries of De-Meter “ mother 
earth”’ from Egypt. (Diod.) She plants corn at Athens. 
(Parian Mar.) 

Under Erectheus at Athens the Rape of the Damsel and Search of 
De Meter is represented this year; according to the Parian 
marble. The Athenians were the only Greeks who swore by 
Isis. See Diodor. 

Tuourmos, sovereign nine years, eight months. (Joseph. and 
Theoph.) His forename, perhaps, appears the forty-fourth on 
the tablet of Abydos. Two of his square standards bear among 
other titles that of Mai-Re or Mai-Ph’Re. Rosellini observes 
that on the Lateran Obelisc, the forename also is augmented by 
this title. But it is on the middle line of another side, the 
eastern, and is under a different standard, combining the Mai 
Re with other titles. It may be of a different king. Moeris ? 

Victory over the Libyans. The throne of rock opposite Philz. 

AmeEnopH sovereign, A Memnon of the Greeks, reigned thirty 
years, ten months. Joseph.and Theoph. Observe, On the tablet 
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of Abydos the forenames forty-five and forty-six, of another 
Amenoph and another Thoutmos, occur before the forename of 
this king, forty-seven, which is identified by its being that of 
the vocal and the other colossal Memmon, at west Thebes. 
Forty-five is that of the kneeling colossus of Turm, described 
p- 36 of Champollion’s letter to the Duc de Blacas. Rosellini 
identifies it with the son of Ma Phres. Forty-six appears the 
Thoutmos, called! Amasis by Pliny, who carved the great sphinx 
for his sepulchral menument. Rosellini identifies it with Mem- 
non’s predecessor. There appears, therefore, a doubt as to forty- 
four, forty-five, and forty-six of the tablet of Abydos ; and forty- 
two and forty-three are perhaps not to be identified with the 
Manethonian kings. But neither do they belong to the line 
recorded on the left of the chamber of Karnac, which expresses 
the descent of the Thoutmos, who is forty-fourth on the tablet 
of Abydos, and was predecessor of this Memnon. 


1374 p.c. Aethiops subdued. General assembly at Phile. 


1373 
1371 
1369 


1355 


Cecrops II, brother of Erectheus, sueceeds him at Athens. 

Pen-te-Athour at Thebes: probably vassal of Amenoph. 

Close of the 8th dynasty at Memphis, twenty-seven generations, 
146 after Neit-ocris. These, probably, vassal kings, but of 
lower rank than the Theban. 

St Amenemes * The Second,’ at Thebes, probably head vassal, 
perhaps second king, or regent during the sovereign’s foreign 
wars. The king Amenoph conquers as far as Sousa in Persia : 
founds and fortifies the Memnonian citadel there. The colossus 
of Memnon set up on the plain of western Thebes to salute the 
eastern sun, afterwards attempted to be destroyed by Cam- 
byses the Persian. The two Memnonian colossi headed the 
temple avenue, and looked toward the palace of ‘ Looksor.’ 
Another Memnonian colossus appears to have been seen by 
Apollonius of Tyane. 

Hor, sovereign, Seer of the gods, reigned thirty-five years, five 
months by Theophilus ; thirty-six years, five months by Jose- 
phus; thirty-eight years, seven months by the Armenian version 
of Eusebius. The forename forty-eight of the tablet of Abydos, 
which is found with the name read Amon- Mai Hor by Cham- 
pollion and Rosellini, has been by Wilkinson placed next to 
forty-six, a Thoutmos whom he considers as the Horus of 
Manetho. To do this, he, of course, places forty-eight of the 
tablet before forty-seven ; which he denies to he that of the 
vocal statue. 

{lorus’s daughter Aken-cheres, perhaps, associated in the sove- 
reignty. She reigned, according to one of the numbers in 
Africanus, thirty-two years. The monumental ‘'mauh-mot. 
Their black granite throne in the Turin Museum, sculptured 
with an posed. on of her wisdom, strength, and activity, pro- 
tecting Egypt—and with a bas-relief of his prisoners, negro 
nations and bearded nations probably of Africa and Asia, and 
perhaps of the ancient Huk-sos races. The daughter, perhaps, 
regent during his wars. 

Sistosi-Chermes at Thebes. 

Orpheus flourished, son of iagrus, king of the Bistones of Pieria, 
and called son of Apollo. He visited Egypt ; and imported 
thence most of the mystic rites, the fables of Hades—and the 
orgies of Iacchus like those of Osiris, as the Isiac were like 
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those of Demeter or Ceres. Orpheus deifies the son of Semele, . 
daughter of Cadmus, one of the mingled (or Shepherd) race 
according to Diodorus, and founder of the Boeotian Thebes. 

Minos II becomes king of Crete. 

z.c. Ninth of Minos. Every nine years he descended Jove’s Cave 
as interpreter of his laws. e imitated Rhadamanth, brother 
of his dfather, the first Minos. Their names were embroi- 
dered in the fables of Hades. The Gnossian mysteries. De- 
dalus, an Athenian, contemporary of Minos, visited Egypt the 
land of his forefather Erectheus : builds the finest portico of 
the temple of Ph’ Thah at Memphis, and executes a wooden 
statue of himself there. 

Initiatory purification in Attica. Musceus disciple, if not son, of 
Orpheus. 

Queen Acheres, or AKEN-CHERES, succeeds Horus, She reigned 
twelve years, one month, by Josephus. Ten years, three 
months, by Theophilus. 

MER CHERES, king in the line of descent given in the original 
editions of Theophilus, perhaps king in the lifetime of queen 
Aker Cheres ;—possibly the line of the genealogy of Abydos. 
There is, however, no similarity of name or title in the next 
forename of Abydos, forty-nine, nor in the aftername belong- 
ing to it. 

Five generations of anarchy before Proteus, mentioned by Dio- 
dorus, begin here ? 

Ra Tuosts succeeds Queen Aken Cheres in the line given by 
Africanus and Josephus. He reigns nine years, by Josephus, 
and by one reading in Africanus; six, or twenty-six, by other 
readings. He is supposed to be the first Ramses of the monu- 
ments; and his forename that next to Queen Tmauhmot’s 
father on the tablet of Abydos, 49. 

Perhaps the invasion of Acti Sanes the Ethiop in Diodorus, and 
desertion of the tyrant Amasis by his subjects, possibly the 
first Ramses. 

King Axen Cueres, son of Ra Thosis, reigned twelve years, five 
months, pore established by his father at Memphis, “ the 
House of Phtah;” may be the Ph’ Tah-men Ousirei of the 
monuments, and the B’Ousiris of the Greeks, the Chebres of 
Africanus. About 1291—1289, Hercules, contemporary of 
Bousiris, goes with the Argonauts under Jason to Colchis. 
They carry off Medea, daughter of Aietes, a son—or, at least, 
descendant—of the Egyptian governor left there by Sesostris 
of the twelfth dynasty of the Africanian abstract. 

ARMAIS succeeds Mer Cheres in Theophilus’s line; reigned 
thirty years, one month. Possibly the second Ramses of the 
monuments, and established in Southern Egypt. Little 
temple of Kalabshe in Nubia. 

Between 1293 and 1288. Submission of Athens to Minos, and 
promised tribute of seven youths and seven maidens every 
nine years to Crete. 

Deedalus flies from Athens to Crete, and builds the Gnossian 
Labyrinth there, on the model of that of Labares, son of 
Sesostris (Dyn. 12), in Egypt. 

First Athenian tribute aves sent, and confined in the 
Cretan Labyrinth. Probably before this, Hercules, son of 
Alemena, wife of Amphitryon of Boootian Thebes, is in danger 
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of being sacrificed by Bousiris at the place afterward called 
the Heracleion. He learns the Egyptian letters, such as they 
remained till the time of Proteus. About forty-five years after 
and fifty-five years before Aineas, according to Diodorus, he 
was in Italy, and abolished human sacrifices there. By the 
common chronology of the Argive kings, he would now be 
almost sixty years old; but by Thinillus’s date of his death, 
he would only be just born. A medium age, perhaps, more 
correct. 

King Aken Cheres succeeded by AKen Cuerss the Second, his 
brother, probably at Memphis; the Ph’ Tah-men Mandouei 
read by Champollion ? e reigned twelve years, three 
months. 

Mares succeeds Sistosi-Cherm at Thebes (Eratosth.) ; perhaps 
the Mandouei of the monuments, and the “‘ Mendes or Marrus” 
of Diodorus, an Egyptian made —_ after the death of 
Actisanes the Zithiop. He builds the Labyrinth in the Arsi- 
noite Nome; attributed to Motherous by Dioteles, and to 
Moeris by Lysias, and by a tradition in Pliny to Pete-Souk. 
He deifies the crocodile worshipped under the name of Souk 
or Sevek ; and builds Crocodilo-polis. He was distinguished 
by no warlike deeds. 

Probable death of Ra Thosis, after twenty-six years’ reign, by 
one of the calculations in Africanus. 

Armals, having now reigned twenty-four years by the succession 
in Theophilus, succeeds Aken Cheres the Second, or Man- 
douei the Second ? and reigns four years, one month, in that of 
Africanus and Josephus. The name of Mandouei, whether 
First or Second, is everywhere cancelled on the monuments. 
Parts of Luxor. Middle or earliest columns of two faces both 
of the east and west obelisks of that palace ? 

Before this Daedalus invented sailing vessels. This year he 
escapes from the oared galley of Minos, who, pursuing him, is 
killed in Sicily. ‘The empire of the sea passes to the Asiatic 
Greeks. 

About now Pelops of Lydia died in Greece, possessor of a 
sceptre made by Vulcan, and transmitted from Hermes and 
Jove ;—the Thoth, son or descendant of Menes; the Jove, 
so called, father of Menes ; and the Ph’Tah, his ancestor? 

RA-MESSES MAI AMON of the chroniclers and monuments, 
reigns one year in the list of Theophilus. 

RAMSES succeeds him for one year four months (Theoph.) ; 
succeeds Armais or Armises for the same period (Joseph. 
and African.) ; possibly the third Ramses of the monuments. 

Ramses smesied in the line of Theophilus by a lost name, 
whose reign is given as some years and two months. The 
hiatus probably to be supplied from Josephus, who places 
after him Armesses Mar Amon, reigning sixty-six years and 
two months. The reign is not in Africanus. 

Between these years, perhaps the close of Diodorus’s five suc- 
cessions of anarchy, by the exaltation of Ketna Proteus. 
Query, the same as M. Amon? Ketna Proteus married 
Psamathe after her ravishment by Aeacus, grandfather of 
Achilles. She was ancestress of Epeus, builder of the Trojan 
horse, and of Orestes’ friend Pylades. 

Sixteenth of Ramses Mai-Amon. His return from war, accord- 
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ing to a half Stela in the ruins of Kous. He works the 
quarries of Silsilis, executes relievos of his African campaigns ; 
battle-pieces at Medinet Abu of land and water. Memorial 
of this Ramses at Soleb, 300 miles south of Phil. Seyffarth’s 


papyri ? 
. Probable date of Taut-anes, king of Assyria, of the Derketade 


228 ) 
1221 f” 


family. 

Probable end of the reign of his rival Lampares, Anti-king of 
Assyria. Probable victories of a younger Memnon, “Son of 
the morning.” 

Si Ph’ Tha, Hermes the Second at Thebes in the list of Eratos- 
thenes ; son of Ph’Tha, or son of Cnef. Probably the thrice 
great Hermes of Greek writers, unless that were his son, a 
third Hermes, 

The Egyptian year rectified by observation of the quarter-day, 
and appointment of a leap-year. 

The treasure-chambers of U o Egypt. 

Hermes II, son of Agatho-deemon, or Cnef, and father of Tat, 
translates the hieroglyphic stelai of the first Hermes, out of 
the sacred dialect, and writes them in the hierographic charac- 
ter(Man.). Two glosses on the text of Manetho, tacitly omitted 
by the a of Sir John Marsham, have escaped the 
notice of Mr Pettigrew, p. 9 of the Encyclopedia Agyptiaca, 
and been re-admitted without note. One absurdly states that 
this translation was into Greek : the other, with great simpli- 
city, that it was after the deluge. Even if Manetho had just 
risen from the perusal of the new Septuagint translation of 
Genesis, we cannot suppose him to have written this. 

A nameless prince at Thebes, in Eratosthenes; probably Tat, 
son of Hermes. First year of Josephus’s fifty-nine years of 
Setnos Ramses brother of Armais, and founder of dynasty 
nineteen in Africanus: probably not yet admitted into the 
succession of Theophilus; may have now left an Armais, his 
brother, regent of his kingdom, probably Lower Egypt. 

Perhaps about this, certainly before 1217, Alexander, son of 
Priam of Troy, possibly arrives in Egypt from Sparta, with 
Helen and her property. They are seized, and sent to Pro- 
teus at Memphis. She and the treasures are detained, and he 
released by Ketna Proteus. Temenos of Proteus, and temple 
of the Foreign Venus at Memphis. 

Possibly the Asiatic wars of Sethos Amon-mai Ramses. If the 
bilingual inscription of Nahr el Kelb near Bairooth in northern 
Syria be his, it is an important proof. He conquered, or as a 
conqueror overran, Media, Persia, Bactria, and Scythia, Syria, 
Armenia, and Cappadocia, He conquered also, perhaps at 
another period of his reign, Libya and Athiopia. At some 

eriod he probably held the sovereignty of all Egypt; for he 
ed 7,000 Thebans of the age of arms, probably the Kalasirian 
military: and the legend ascribed to him is said to be found, 
not only over all Nubia, butall over Egypt. Yet the localities 
mentioned are chiefly in Upper Egypt and Nubia; Ibsam- 
boul, Kalabshe, Derri, Girshe, Wadi Esseboua, Luxor, and the 
Memnonium, Abydos and the Obelisks, probably Theban. His 
genealogical tablet, if his it be, was brought from Abydos. It 
cannot, however, well be denied that the appropriation of the 
legends of the Ramses family is not in all points satisfactory. 





_ 
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« Oartanaeodit mM 


1221 B.c. 


1217 
1215 
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It is not quite so with the Thout-meses; and still less with 
the Ra-meses. Our moderns have introduced another element 
of confusion by applying to such kings as they happened to 
know the designations first, second, third, and so on. A sin- 
gle new discovery may render these all wrong. A trifling 
difference of opinion introduces obscurity into the reasonings 
of different authors. And, whatever monuments may be dis- 
covered, or concealed, or lost for ever, who, with Syncellus’s 
list of the kings of Lower Egypt before Concharis to refer to, 
can fairly venture to give any monumental Ramses as Ram- 
ses the first? This source of obscurity becomes thicker the 
more it is stirred. Each new discovery adds another maze to 
the labyrinth. Surely the titles and forenames of the kings 
can be so far agreed upon, as to furnish simple, intelligible, 
and rememberable designations ; such as may leave time for 
the discussion of the more important questions of the subject. 
In such times, particularly, as combine at once the elements 
of historic doubt and political distraction (for the constitution 
of Egypt was not a standing miracle), in such times numerical 
omen for kings of the same name seem worse than use- 
ess. 

Beginning of Africanus’s fifty-one years’ reign of Sethos Rameses. 
pie « his return from his seven years’ war on the usurpation 
of his kingdom by Armais his brother. See Fragm. Manetho. 

The Trojan war begins and lasts ten years. 

Ph’ruor or Neilos at Thebes by Eratosthenes’s list; probably 
the Neilos of Diczearchus and Neileus of Diodorus. A Minerva, 
daughter of Nile, was worshipped at Sais, according to Cicero. 
A Neith, or Athena, however, had been worshipped at Sais 
before the time of Cecrops—three centuries at least before this. 
The Phrygian letters were invented by or received from Her- 
cules, son of Nile. ‘These also, perhaps, were earlier person- 
ages—though, from the custom of naming mortals after gods, 
we should not be warranted in asserting them to be the Nile 
of the mythology, or the Neith and Sjom of the Osirian family. 

Amouthartuios at Thebes. With the fall of Troy in his reign 
ends the fragment of Eratosthenes’s canon, if it be a frag- 
ment. 

A Memnon sent to Troy from the east after Hector’s death. 
Teut-amus or Taut-anes, king of Assyria, is succeeded by 
Teut-aios, Tith-onos, or Taut-anes 2nd, who reigned forty or 
forty-four years. 

Fall of Troy. 

Menelaus, possibly, according to the legends of Euripides and 
traditions of Herodotus, arrives in Egypt. He seizes the Pro- 
teus on the Isle of Pharos. ‘The name of this Proteus may 
have been interpreted Theo-clymenos by the Greek dramatists. 
He is son of Proteus Ketna, by Psamathe, and brother of a 
sister Theo-nome, called in infancy Eido-thoe, not impossibly 
Greek interpretations of Egyptian names. By her help Mene- 
laus recovers Helen from this new prince. He may be Hero- 
dotus’s Remphié, son of Proteus, and corrupter of Egyptian 
justice ; and Diodorus’s Rampsi-neitus, the avaricious son of 
Proteus ; they are, however, by Diodorus placed before Nei- 
leus. Menelaus sails by Canopus and Menuthis up the Nile. 
His captives mutiny near Memphis, and build Troy. With 
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Helen he visits Thebes, and Poly-bous its king, whoever that 
_~ be, in the eighth year after the fall of Troy, according to 
omer. 

p.c. SETHOS here admitted into the succession of Theophilus, 
reigns one year. He seems the “ Re’s Sate’s protected, Am- 
mon’s approved, Amon-mai Ramses’’ of the monuments; 

erhaps the Re-Siut of Ibn Wahshih. 
1191 ,, AMENOPH, king of Egypt, reigns nineteen years, Africanus. 
1180 Nineteen years, six months, Joseph. and Theoph. 
1173 ' » About now, Sethos Ramses, perhaps, associates his son Ramses, 
75 J who reigns with him ten, five, or four years. After mention- 
ing Amenoph’s reign, Theophilus adds, “Thoissos, also, Ra- 
meses, ten years.” The phrase may signify, stillmore equivo- 
cally perhaps in the original, either two persons, or one with 
two names. One reading in Africanus assigns fifty-five years to 
Sethos instead of fifty-one. And Toasphas assigns sixty-six 
to Ramses instead of sixty-one. <A sixty-second year is found 
of M. Amon Ramses on the monuments. But whether that is 
of this king may be doubted. Ramses of Memphis, or Ram- 
ses of Thebes? Antipholis of Syracuse, or Antipholis of 
1171 Ephesus? “ Under which king, Bezonian, speak ?” 
1 170 » RAMSES, son of Sethos, succeeds his father and Amenoph. 
’ The nineteenth dynasty of Africanus established. The twen- 
tieth sovereignty of the Old Chronicle begins. 


It is to be conjectured no reader believes all this on an 


‘‘ipse dixit.” Each reader knows best how far he can credit 
such a chronological scheme. Yet it appears not impossible 
that Manetho, as we have him in the abstract, is not inconsis- 
tent with himself, nor opposed to the Old Chronicle, nor utterly 
irreconcilable with Herodotus and Diodorus. Now the same 
investigation which has led to these results has led to a similar 
conclusion as to the dynasties prior to this the eighteenth of 
Africanus’s Manetho ; that not a gap need be assumed in the 
history, not a dynasty, whether of named or nameless kings, be 
omitted,—not a single anonymous dynasty be supposed, other- 
wise than in a state of vassalage, or at least of weakness,—not 
a single period left unfilled by a series of at least names recorded 
and dated; not a single dynasty numbered otherwise than ina 
rational and accountable order ; that such an arrangement illus- 
trates and verifies, and is illustrated and verified by, the records 
of the Old Chronicle and Syncellus,—the notices of Herodotus 
and Diodorus,—and in many cases the systems of the Arabian 
writers; and that the same interchange of authentication and 
explanation subsists between such an arrangement and the 
monumental discoveries, including those of the French and 
Tuscan commission, and those of Colonel Vyse. 

We must defer our retrospect of the earlier period of Egyptian 
history; and it is time to turn more particularly to the works 
which form the heading of this article. We have Bs lingered 
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so long over our investigations of the subject matter, that our 
notice must be brief. An explorer finds pleasure in tracking 
even the desert; in noting the bearings of not only the hours 
but minutes of each monotonous journey, from spring to 
spring, till he almost forgets the countries of living men which 
he has left and to which hetends. Such is the fascination of 
that long untravelled “ Valley of the Wandering” Egyptian 
Chronology. Mr Wathen’s work is a talented and elegant 
addition to our acquaintance with the Land of the Pharaohs. 
Its preliminary chapter ‘On the Genealogical Character of the 
Royal Ovals,’ and on the analogies which they present to the 
blazonry of arms, is a highly original and very well argued dis- 
cussion ofa theory which promises to be of the highest service, 
in the practical applications of the monuments to historical 
research ; and its principle is well illustrated, as to the Pha- 
raonic and Ptolemaic races and families, by lithographed 
plates of hieroglyphics and portraits. It is followed by an in- 
genious dissertation on the Chronology down to the time of 
Alexander, many of the tables included in which are very com- 
plete and useful. Its lucid proof of an erroneous transcription 
of a most important authority, ‘The Old Chronicle,’ and its 
ingenious restoration of the right reading we have noticed in 
a note, but must refer to the work itself for details. In like 
manner we could not attempt in an abstract to give an idea of 
Mr Wathen’s plausible reasoning, in favour of a theory of a far 
more equivocal nature ; the comparatively late age of the Pyra- 
mids. ‘The statement of Diodorus that some dated them only 
a thousand years before his time, is adopted by Mr Wathen 
to the exclusion of the other traditions regarding their age and 
origin, and with a challenge of Manetho’s veracity, whom he 
supposes to have falsified the Chronology in compliance with 
the national hatred of the Shepherd race. The arguments for 
their antiquity are considered at length—and the conclusion 
drawn is, that the age of the Pyramids was posterior to that of 
the great Theban monuments of the 18th or 19th dynasties, 
and immediately preceded those of the Saite dynasty of the 
Psammetichi, these artificial mountains being raised with the 
Re of the Temple of Jerusalem, brought home by Sheshonk. 

pon this hypothesis the era of the pyramid is marked by a 
Style totally dissimilar to those preceding and succeeding, 
while these bear a more striking resemblance to each other 
than to the intermediate one. Yet Mr Birch’s theory, of a re- 
vival of a far more subordinate character than this grand one of 
the masses; a revival, namely, in the Saite era, of archaic 
hames, titles, customs, and details of art long obsolete, since 
the Memphite age of Cheops as placed by Manetho,—this 
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theory Mr Wathen considers untenable. Without insisting 
much upon its truth, one cannot but own that an attempted 
revival, in our own day, of the religious belief and practice of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, and an indiscriminate and ex- 
aggerated restoration and admiration of ad/ the peculiarities of 
medieval art, renders the truth of that hypothesis by no means 
impossible. After all that has been urged by Mr Wathen, the 
weight of evidence, both from authority and architectural 
character, seems to us still to keep the era of the prevalence of 
what Marsham calls the Pyramido-Technia firmly fixed in the 
place assigned to it by Manetho. ‘The assumed chronology of 
some other noted Egyptian remains is shaken with far more 
success by Mr Wathen. Part II, ‘On the Arts and Antiquities,’ 
which occupies the greater part of his volume, is full of fine 
feeling and keen observation ; and the lithotints, lithographs, 
engravings, and wood-cuts, which illustrate it, are, in each de- 
partment, got up with a rare accuracy and beauty, deserving of 
the highest praise. This portion of Mr W.’s book has done 
that for the Egyptian architecture which was done so short a 
time back for the English, and which, nevertheless, in the 
latter case, has been already followed by such an ardent, and, 
in many respects, admirable renaissance. The discrimination 
of style in Egyptian art, thus happily begun, will, it is to be 
hoped, be attended with similar results. 

We embrace this opportunity to express a hope that Mr 
Sharpe’s very useful labours,* especially his * Egyptian In- 
scriptions” (which are sixty folio lithographed fac-similes), 
may yet be completely followed out. Every accessible 
authentic inscription, at least every one the hieroglyphics of 
which contain an escutcheon or signet, either of a divine, royal, 
or less distinguished character, should be made public. 
There is no knowing the historic value which even trifles may 
possess in this department. As most Egyptian monuments 
are of hard material, the process of heel-ball rubbing, adopted 
for copying the medizval brasses, may be suggested as likely 
to be of service in most cases ;—and the Calotype process 
might be applied to the reversing of the dark and light, and 
thus transferring, for multiplication, infallible fac-similes of the 
original, 





* * The Early History of Egypt,’ from the Old Testament, Herodotus, 
Manetho, and the Hieroglyphical Inscriptions. By Samuel Sharpe. Lon- 
don: Moxon. 1836. 

‘Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics.’ By Samuel 
Sharpe. 1837. 

‘ Egyptian Inscriptions,’ from the British Museum, and other sources. 
By Samuel Sharpe, 1837, 
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Among the many books on Egypt, one cannot but regret the 
want of a work so comprehensive and so necessary as the title 
of Mr Pettigrew’s ‘ Encyclopedia Egyptiaca’ promised to give 
us. We speak in the past tense, because we are not aware of 
more than a specimen number having appeared. It has not at 
any rate advanced to a completion bes the establishment of 
its original publishers. The Editor’s name is already well 
known to those who partake in the growing interest for the 
Archeology of one of the first and greatest nations of our 
globe ; and the plan of the projected work was one likely to 
bring into focus a vast number of subsidiary helps to ancient 
historical and mythological results, of the discoveries already 
made. The specimen number comprises a general view of 
Egyptian geography, history, religion, and social organization : 
the historical portion occupying about ten pages, and the 
Pharaonic history about five. It gave a rapid but good view 
of the very imperfect system which at present has been formed 
out of a merely partial adoption of the native historical authori- 
ties. It is not unlikely that Manetho’s history will hereafter 
bear a character as much above that which it now bears, as this 
does above what it bore before it was investigated. Possibly its 
loss will be only the more regretted; a regret very unavailing 
for any useful purpose. 

C. W. C. 


Note.—We regret to add that the Encyclopedia was not proceeded with; and 
that from want of subscriptions, Without some such guarantee, such a work of 
course could not be undertaken. 


Note referred to at pp. 180, 133, and 141.—Mr Wathen’s proof of a dislocation in 
the Old Chronicle, and of the truth of his restoration of the right reading, cannot 
be extracted for want of space; but it is so simple and convincing, that, after 
perusal of his work, it introduced itself, without notice to the reader, almost 
inadvertently into the text in spite of long familiarity with the record in its 
corrupt state. ‘The nature of the change is exhibited in the following condensation 
of portion of one of his tables, displaying the difference of the old and new readings 
and his parallel of the Chronicle with Manetho up to this point. 





| 
OLD CITRONICLE, OLD CHRON. MANETHO’S DYNASTIES, 
FROM SYNCELLUS. RESTORED. ¥ROM Evsepivs. 
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6. Tanites - 8 190 228 . Thinites - - 8 228 

- Memphites- - | 103 190 3. Memphites- - f 197 
3. Memphites- - | | 348 103 . Shepherds who 

| | took Memphis 4 103 

9. Diospolites - 194 | 348 . Diospolites- - | 16 348 

20. Diospolites - | 228 5 194 . Diospolites- - | 194 

- Tanites - i 6 121 5 121 . Tanites - - 130 
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Art. V.—1. Twelfth Annual Report to the General Shipowners’ 
Society. London. 1844. 


2. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on 
British Shipping. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 25th July, 1844. 


“ A$ defence,” said Adam Smith, “ is of much more impor- 
tance than opulence, the act of navigation is perhaps the 
wisest of all the commercial regulations of England.”’ Disciples 
of Dr Smith, in this, if in nothing else, the members of the 
General Shipowners’ Society, alarmed by the general spread of 
free-trade opinions, have arrayed themselves in determined 
opposition to the farther application of anti-restrictive principles 
to the marine carrying trade ; and the early results of their ener- 
getic movement are this address to the shipping interest, and 
these minutes of evidence, tendered on their behalf to the Com- 
mons’ Committee appointed at their instance. Though the in- 
uiry is not yet closed, and the report to be founded upon it is 
Dae till the next session, the Committee, in thus publishing 
the evidence already taken, avowedly invite public attention to 
their proceedings. And we accordingly bring both documents 
before our readers’ notice, in the belief that an examination of 
them will throw some light on the real weakness of the defences 
of one of the last strongholds to which the protective argument 
has retreated. 

Opposed as we are to the doctrines enunciated by the Corn- 
hill Society, we are not therefore necessarily opposed to Adam 
Smith. ‘The question of protection to shipping is susceptible 
of ready arrangement into three subdivisions, namely : — 

Protection to the mariner, by enforcing the presence of a certain 
proportion of British seamen in the crew of every British registered 
ship. 

Peateation to the shipowner, by confining certain portions of the 
carrying trade to British registered ships. 

Protection to the shipbuilder, by requiring that every British re- 
gistered ship shall also be British built. 


The first involves a matter of political expediency, with which 
we have at present little more to do than with the Alien Act, or 
other regulations of similar character ; yet it is with this division 
of the subject that the “defence” Dr Smith referred to is 
chiefly concerned. It has relation to the second, only as far as the 
adoption of a liberal policy can be shown to have the effect of 
diminishing the whole amount of British tonnage, and conse- 
quently the total number of British seamen—and with the third 
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it has no sort of connexion whatever. We propose to address 
ourselves to such parts of the last two questions as are touched 
upon in the papers before us. 

Though the address is dated later than the parliamentary 
publication, it is not difficult to perceive that the two docu- 
ments bear to each other the relation of proposition and proof. 
The positions taken up in the Society’s manifesto appear to be, 
that the present depression of the shipping interest is to be attri- 
buted in the first place :— 

To the removal of protective restrictions; or, in other words, 
to encroachments on the old navigation laws, by the adoption of 
treaties of reciprocity with certain foreign powers :—the neces- 
sity being urged, if not of a return to the restrictive policy in 
operation prior to 1824, yet of a strict adherence to the existing 
amount of protection, with a pledge from the legislature that no 
farther move shall be made in the direction of free trade. And, 
secondly, to the late over-production of ships; the remedy pro- 
posed being the imposition of a check by tax, or otherwise, on 
the production of ships built in the Colonies. 

And it is attempted to demonstrate these propositions by a 
body of evidence, given chiefly by office bearers of shipowning 


societies in different parts of the kingdom, the witnesses put for- 
ward most prominently being Mr Joseph Somes, the latel 
elected representative for Dartmouth, and Mr George F iors | 
Young, formerly member of Parliament for Tynemouth. 

The fact of the > ger ps none can dispute, but we are 


struck at the outset with the utter absence of attempt to trace 
it back beyond the last three or four years, or to show that the 
depreciation in the value of shi ping eo been more than com- 
mensurate with that of many other descriptions of property de- 
pendent on commerce. On the contrary, the effect of the 
evidence is to produce a strong conviction, that the shipowner’s 
losses have followed, pari passu, the depression of the general 
trade of the country, and that just as other interests recover 
does the shipping interest revive too. Let the witnesses speak 
for themselves :— 


“¢ Evidence, 254 to 256—Somes. State of British shipping most 
deplorable for the last three or four years. 453. No doubt that the 
general stagnation in trade has affected British shipping. 

“¢ 1679, 1680—Tanner. Depression greater last year than in any 
other year since 1808. 

**802—-Chapman. The depression of the shipping trade and of 
the timber trade always follow a general depression of the trade of 
the country ; both these trades are the last to experience the depres- 

"Vou. XLII. No. I. 
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sion and the last to recover, therefore we may perhaps take the date 
from the last three years. About 1840 it commenced.” 

Now the treaties of reciprocity by which we are said to have 
suffered most—those with Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Prussia, 
and the Hanse towns—were entered into in 1824. How then 
is it, remembering how rapidly the effects of important changes 
in commercial arrangements are accustomed to develop them- 
selves—how is it that the depression so loudly complained of 
was not felt till 1840 ?—the intervening sixteen years, during 
which foreign ships are supposed to have been crowding our 
ports and pushing our own tonnage aside, having been, with some 
necessary fluctuations, years of general prosperity to the great 
body of shipowners. ‘The answer readiest at hand seems to 
have been, that ships displaced from continental voyages found 
employment’ elsewhere, the rapid development of the East 
India and Colonial trades creating a need for tonnage which 
was not supplied by new production ; shipbuilding, we are told, 
having fallen off immediately after the signature of these treaties 
—and, accordingly, we find the operation of the change thus 
described :— 

“«258—Somes. The first great blow struck at the shipping interest 
was the alteration of the navigation laws in 1824. 259—The 
operation of it was that building almost entirely ceased in this 
country for the three or four years following 1825.” 

An assertion, however, seemingly destitute of foundation— 
for what are the facts? Not only was there no cessation of 
building during the period named, but we positively find a con- 
siderable increase in the four years following 1825. It appears 
from the official tables* that the aggregate tonnage of vessels 
built and registered during the years 1822, 1823, 1824, and 
1825, was— 

Tons. 

In the United Kingdom, and possessions in Europe . 332,569 

In theColonies .  . ‘ . : ; . . 169,268 


Total , . 501,837 

In the years 1826, 1827, 1828, 1829, it was— 
In the United Kingdom and possessions in Europe . 381,828 
In the Colonies . ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° . 245,543 


Total ° . 627,371 
So that instead of an almost entire cessation, as asserted by 
Mr Somes, or even a falling off, there was an actual increase of 





* Board of Trade Tables, part 3, p. 71. 
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building to the extent of 49,259 tons in the United Kingdom 
and Channel Islands, and of 125,534 tons in the whole empire. 
The result is still more striking if we compare the last four 
years of protection with the first be ears of reciprocity. The 
tonnage of vessels built and segivtered in the years 1820 to 1823, 
inclusive, amounted to— 


Tons. 
In the United Kingdom and possessions in Europe . 242,945 
In the Colonies . : ‘ ; ‘ z - 69,656 


Total . . 312,601 
In the years 1824 to 1827, inclusive, it was— 


In the United Kingdom and possessions in Europe . 431,372 
In the Colonies . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 286,879 


Total ‘ . 718,251 
An increase of not less than 188,427 tons in the United King- 
dom and Channel Islands, and of 405,650 tons throughout the 
empire ! . 
ersuaded thus, in spite of statistics, that we have lost our 


shipbuilding, these shipowners seem next to have persuaded 
themselves that we have lost our trade. Here also the statistical 
argument does not justify their despair ; and practical men, who 
prefer facts to hypothesis, aware that after the lapse of twenty 
years the experiment of reciprocity must be considered to have 
been fairly tried, are content with the assurance of official tables 
that British tonnage in the foreign trade has wep ae increased 


since the close monopoly system was abandoned.* But we fear 
the witnesses now under examination are not practical men, for 
they cling to their — still. The difficulty may, they think, 
be met in two ways. First, by assuring us that the conclusions 
so naturally drawn from the returns are quite erroneous, because, 
* by repeated voyages being included, fallacious results are pre- 
sented as to the quantity of shipping actually engaged in the 
whole of those trades, varying in degree according to the dis- 
tance of the countries” (Ev. 654, Young); and, secondly, by 
showing that though we may have gained on the whole, we have 
cunbaly lost in some instances. And so Mr Young tenders an 
estimate of the real tonnage engaged in each particular trade, 
obtained by dividing the total tonnage annually entered inwards 
by the average number of voyages each ship is supposed to have 
made in the year; and Mr Somes invites attention to a tabular 





* An elaborate exposition of the general statistical argument appears in 
Nos, 46, 48, 50, and 51, of the ‘ Economist.’ 
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comparison of the amount of British and of foreign shipping 
entered inwards from the six north-eastern countries in 1820 and 
in 1840. We continue the discussion even on these terms. 
Proceeding, then, on our opponents’ own data, but at the 
same time taking leave to correct some errors in their figures, it 
would appear from the tables handed in by Mr Young on behalf 
of the Shipowners’ Society, that the real tonnage entered inwards 
in the United Kingdom from foreign countries was :* 
Tons. Tons. 
In 1824 British . 379,399 Foreign . 231,599 
1841 , . 639,014 , . 400,454 
Showing that while both have greatly advanced, the foreigner 
has a little er us in the speed of the race. It might 
have been thought, however, that a statist so apt at analysis would 
have informed the committee in which class of trades it is that 
foreign shipping has gained this advantage ; but this Mr Young 
has jefe it to others to find out. It happens to be precisely 


THAT in which the British shipowner is supposed to have been pro- 
tected! ‘To make this clear we must transfer the statement to 
our own pages, corrected as already mentioned, but distinguish- 
ing the countries with which treaties of reciprocity existed in 


184], 





* The figures in the original are as follows :— 
In 1824 British . 405,854 Foreign . 307,798 
1841 ,, ~~. 628,637 » + 464,114 


And it is but fair to say that the errors appear to have generally militated 
against our opponents’ argument. Our principal corrections are in the real 
tonnage from Norway, the amounts of which we severally reduce from 9,132 
tons to 2,687, from 108,216 to 31,828, and from 90,420 to 26,594. The rest 
will be readily perceived on comparing the original with our amended state- 
ment. ‘The Society have classed Egypt with Turkey in 1824, and with 


Tripoli in 1841, e restore her to her proper place with Turkey in the 
latter year. 
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STATEMENT of British and Forrren Tonnace entered Inwards in the 
Unitep Kinepom from Foreren Countrizs in the Years 1824 and 1841, 
with a Calculation of the Real Tonnage upon the Average Number of 
Voyages. 





; Number of 
Voyages annually. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN. 





1824 1841 1824 1841 





Countries with which | 
Treaties of Reciprocity 
existed in 1841. | 





Real | omiciat | Real Official Real Official Real 
Tonnage.| Return. | Tonnage. Return. Tonnage.| Return. | Tonnage 





| 
13,170 | 4,390 | 40,092 | 13,364 | 46,795 | 15,598 
977 230 | 31,828 | 113,025 26,594 
3,368 898 | 23,689 6,316 | 83,009 | 22,136 
88,198 | 29,399 50,540 | 210,254 | 70,084 
188,272 28,572 8,383 | 110,348 | 19,394 
387,934 33,666 | $,774 |194,236 | 26,899 
212,782 28,017 8,635 | 67,946 | 8,787 
58,990 200 | =-132 687 | 457 
121,777 76,737 | 294,170 | 
14,147 il. nil. 
37,507 | | 160] 2,913 
34,105 : il. | nil. 
7,696 il. | nil. 
919 | 12,868 nil. 





| i 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Turkey and the Levant 
United States - - 

















151,455 | 204,869 





Increase (109 per cent.) | 165,930 Increase (65 per cent.) 134,493 


Countries with which Trea- 
ties of Reciprocity did 
not exist in 1841. 





- | 239,185 | 119,592 | 294,227 | 147,11 31,095 

° 967 | 69,835 

t m 58,043 | 16,584 | 61,161 9,587 
pain, &c. wine | 15,241 ; 45,508 6,207 
ltaly and Italian Islands 20,396 | 68,342 611 
Tripoli, &e. - - -| 391 | 599} nil. 
China (14 yr. per voyage) - | 5 \ nil. 
Sumatra, Java, &c. (ditto) - : ’ nil. 
Hayti oe - ‘ nil. 
Cuba and For.W. Indies - y 847 
MS eg ee | 13,504 nil. 














227,944 | 321,629 26,730 
227,944 




















Increase (41 per cent.) | 93,685 Increase (128 per cent.) 





* Enormous allowances are made for steamers from Germany, France, Holland, and Belgium. So 
many clerical errors appear in other parts of the statement, that the Society really ought to give the means 
of testing the accuracy of these calculations also. 

+ Holland and Belgium were not distinguished from each other in the returns of 1824. We adopt the 
Society’s estimate of the real tonnage, dividing it in the proportions existing in 1841, that is, as unfayour- 
ably as possible for ourselves. - 

t The treaty with Sardinia was signed on the 6th of September, 184). 
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Thus, on the very showing of the Cornhill shipowners, it ap- 
pears that in reciprocity trades British tonnage has increased 
109 per cent., and foreign tonnage only 65 per cent.; while in 
non-reciprocity trades the former has increased only 41 per cent., 
and the latter as much as 128 per cent. The inference is inevi- 
table—whether it be that the activity and energy of our own 
traders are roused by competition, or that protection is a weapon 
the foreigner is able to wield more successfully than ourselves. 

The second mode in which we have said the general statistical 
argument is attempted to be evaded, is by picking out those 
individual reciprocity trades in which foreign tonnage has in- 
creased in the figher ratio ; and coniiivaia te Somes brings in 
his hand the following tabular comparison (Ev. 266)— 


SHIPS entered Inwards from the following Countries. 





BRITISH. FOREIGN. 





1820 1840 1820 | 1840 
Russia - 209,801 340,567 19,269 | 79,152 
Sweden 17,264 11,933 13,483 53,337 
Norway 13,901 3,166 57,118 114,241 
Denmark 13,068 6,327 12,879 

Prussia 87,451 112,709 60,450 

Germany 108,359 165,839 17,790 








449,844 640,541 180,989 676,337 














Proving that, while our own tonnage has largely increased 
in these trades, foreign shipping has increased in a ratio far 
higher. We are at a loss to know, however, why Russia is 
included in the statement, the treaty with that country not 
having been concluded till 1843, so that the increase of 
her tonnage between 1820 and 1840 must have taken place under 
the protective system. (The Russian comparison is instructive, 
nevertheless, for a reason which will appear presently.) Nor 
does it seem that our share of the trade with Sweden and Nor- 
way was, even in 1820, of importance enough to make its diminu- 
tion occasion much regret. It is evident, from the figures, that 
if we could not compete with the ships of these nations in 1840, 
neither could we in 1820; and ing the whole amount of 
British tonnage entered inwards from both in the year last 
named, and calculating the real tonnage employed (according to 
Mr G. F. Young’s method), the result is as follows :— 

Sweden, 17,264 tons + 3 = 5,754 

Norway, 13,901 tons + 44 = 3,270 


9,024 
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The aggregate being only 9,024 tons, or much less than half the 
fleet owned by Mr Somes alone; a quantity, it is true, by no 
means contemptible, and on no account to be wantonly thrown 
away: but yet bearing a merely infinitesimal proportion to the 
whole tonnage of the empire, utterly incapable of producing any 
appreciable effect on the prosperity of the shipping interest 
generally, and quite unworthy of being put into the balance 
against considerations of high political and commercial expe- 
diency. Perhaps the only way in which we can retain any por- 
tion of this trade will be by employing in it our colonial-built 
vessels, It has been lost, we fear, by setting our costly oak ships 
to compete with the fir-built craft of the Swedes and Norwegians. 

Again : the trade with the Danish and most of the German ports 
is in great measure a grain trade, it being to those countries that 
orders for shipment can most readily be sent at the feverish mo- 
ments when our corn speculators see hope of successful adven- 
tures; and that the effect of the sliding scale of duties is to 
throw the importation of grain almost exclusively into foreign 
bottoms is unreservedly admitted :— 

“© 1040—Chapman. Corn is generally imported in foreign ships, 
they being on the spot, and it being an object to get in in time for 
the low duties. 

‘¢ 1269— Willcox. The sliding seale is exceedingly favourable to 
foreign flags. 

$2285, 2289, 2293.—Smith. With a free trade in corn, or a 
small fixed duty, foreigners would not be so much employed. Bri- 
tish shipping would get more of it to carry. We should have a fair 
share of the trade, and regular employment for our vessels. 

“€ 2526— Thompson. The sliding scale is one of the main causes 
that have operated against British shipping. 2537. With a free 
trade in corn the British shipowner would have the larger portion of 
the trade. 2569. Under a perfectly free trade in corn we should 
have a larger portion of the trade, even to the Baltic. 

“2953 to 2956—Straker. The employment of foreign ships in 
bringing corn arises from the sliding-scale.” 


Whether, therefore, the proximate cause be the need for de- 
spatch in the shipment of corn from the Baltic, or the need for 
buying corn in the Baltic instead of in more distant markets, 
where British ships would have better chance of employment,— 
the effect is the same, and the proportion of ey tonnage in 


the north-eastern trade is enormously increased by the present 
system of corn duties. Applying this to the trade with Denmark 
as an example, we find that in the year 1820, when 12,879 tons 
of foreign shipping entered inwards, the quantity of grain of all 
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sorts imported from that country was only 147,595 quarters,* 
while in the year 1840, when the import of grain had risen to 
527,847 quarters,+ requiring some 80,000 tons of shipping for its 
transport, the foreign tonnage inwards had also risen to 103,067 
tons. Coinciding with the opinions just quoted, we set down 
the loss of the Danish and German trade as an item of accusation 
against the sliding scale. We now come to Prussia, and are told 
that the proportion of British tonnage engaged in that trade, 
which was 87,451 in 1820, was only 112,709 in 1840, while the 
foreigner had mounted up in the same period from 60,450 to 
237,984. A very large portion of the foreign advance must 
again be inevitably ascribed to the corn duties. ‘The aggregate 
entries inwards from Prussia during the four years ending with 
1823 were— 


¢ Shipping—British . 351,090 tons. 
a Foreign . . 242,453 ,, 
§ Grain of all sorts ; . 433,034 quarters. 
Being an annual average of 


Shipping—British, 87,772 tons; Foreign, 60,613 tons; Grain, 
108,258 quarters. 


And the aggregate entries inwards from the same country during 
the four years ending with 1842 were— 
|| Shipping—British . - 399,570 tons. 
- Foreign . - 822,945 ,, 
{ Grain of all sorts. . 4,351,314 quarters. 


An annual average of 


Shipping—British, 99,892 tons; Foreign, 205,736 tons; Grain, 
1,087,828 quarters. 


From which it would appear that, while only about 16,000 tons 
of shipping were annually required for the Prussian corn trade 
during the former period, the annual quantity needed during the 
latter period had risen to 160,000 tons, or thereabouts! and the 
enormous increase of foreign shipping can accordingly excite no 
wonder. If the witnesses we have just quoted are to be credited, 
nearly all the grain is brought in Prussian ships ;** but to keep 


* M‘Culloch’s Com. Dict: Art. “Corn Trade.” 
+ Board of Trade Tables, 1831 to 1840, p. 194. 
Ditto ditto, part 3, pp. 72 to 75. 





M‘Culloch’s Com. Dict. Art. “Corn Trade.” 
| Board of Trade Tables, 1831 to 1840, p.382; part 11, p. 50; part 12, p. 46. 
{| Ditto ditto, p- 198; ditto, p.97; ditto, p. 89. 
** See ‘Corn Duties and Prussian Trade’ in the postscript to this article: 
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within the mark, let us suppose that British vessels are able to 
enter into fair competition for one half the quantity, an estimate 
probably much over the truth. We have said the annual average 
of foreign tonnage from Prussia in the last four years was 
205,736 tons. 
Deduct half the tonnage employed in the corn 
trade, as being unfairly thrown into the hands of 
foreign shipowners exclusively , ; . 80,000 


125,736 
Add annual average of British ; . 99,892 


225,628 tons. 


We may then estimate that portion of the trade for which we 
are really allowed to compete as employing about 225,628 tons, 
of which we have managed to retain 99,892 tons, or 44 per 
cent.; being 18 per cent. less of it than we enjoyed nineteen years 
before. Must this loss of 18 per cent. be set down to the reci- 
procity treaty? By no means. The datum on which Mr Hus- 
kisson had to found his calculation of the amount of tonnage 
jeopardised by the treaty with Prussia, was not the proportion 


then actually engaged in the trade, but that which might reason- 


ably be expected to remain under the operation of the retaliatory 
restrictions it is well known the Prussian government was pre- 
pared to impose; so that an argument based on the reduction in 
the proportionate amount of British tonnage may be well replied 
to by inquiring if we had in any circumstances the power to retain 
what we have lost. Nor do we rest here on mere presumption. 
Mr Somes has fortunately directed our attention to the trade 
with Russia, conducted, as we have said, without any reciprocity 
treaty up to 1843. Let us look at its progress during the inter- 
val we have taken in the case of the Prussian trade. The ship- 
ping entered inwards from Russia was— 
* In 1820 British - 209,801 tons; Foreign - 19,269 tons. 

1821 » + 148,417 ,, » 11,118 

1822 ,, - 219,919 ,, - 16,363 

1823 99 7 222,008 59 “ 21,353 


800,514 68,103 


Annual average - 200,128 tons, 17,025 tons, 
or 92 per cent. of the whole. or 8 per cent. 








* Board of Trade Tables, part 3, pp. 72 to 75. 
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* In 1839 British - 423,791 tons; Foreign - 67,857 tons. 
1840 340,567 - 79,152 
1841 - 294,297 - 75,616 
1842 - 269,279 - 57,431 


1,327,864 280,056 


Annual average - 331,966 tons, 70,014 tons, 

or 82 per cent. of the whole. or 18 per cent. 
So, with no treaty of reciprocity to help them, the Russians have 
been able to thrust us back 10 per cent. in the nineteen years, 
notwithstanding that their advance has been rendered peculiarly 
difficult by the small absolute amount of their tonnage, which 
not only made a very large actual addition (their increase from 
17,025 to 70,014 is actually 311 per cent.) necessary for this small 
relative improvement, but shut them out besides from the benefit 
the possession of a larger national mercantile marine would have 
enabled them to reap from the operation of our corn law. Now 
if a people still lingering on the confines of barbarism can thus 
encroach upon us, is it fair to set down the advance of Prussia 
or the Hanse towns, nations treading most nearly upon us in the 
race of civilization, to the alteration of the navigation laws alone? 
If Russia has gained 10 per cent. upon us without reciprocity, 
might not Prussia, in like circumstances, have gained upon us 
still more ? 

There seems, then, no necessity for believing that our relative 
loss in the north-eastern trade is attributable to Mr Huskisson’s 
policy. And, at all events, it is astonishing that men of busi- 
ness can be found to assert, as some of these witnesses do, that a 
cause of depression in other trades is the influx of shipping 
driven out of the northern trade, with the fact staring them in 
the face, that the absolute amount of British tonnage engaged in 
this last was larger in 1842 than in any year prior to 1824. 
That we have advanced is unquestionable, the question being 
merely of our not having advanced so rapidly as the foreigner, 
but there is no pretence for saying that this has anything to do 
with the depression in other trades. 

At page 49 of the Evidence Mr Young exhibits a compara- 
tive view of the cost of navigating a British and a Prussian ship. 
We are aware of the great difficulty of obtaining accurate data 
of this kind. The Baltic trade is still without uniformity of 
system ; and rates of wages and prices of provisions vary exten- 
sively from time to time. But we pti that the statement 
before us does not present the appearance of accuracy, even at 
first sight. On the one side we have a report to Parliament 





y Board of Trade Tables, 1831 to 1840, p. 382; part 11, p. 50; part 12 
p. 46. 
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dated so far back as [825, and on the other an estimate by Mr 
Young himself, based on the assumption that the cost of victu- 
alling a British seaman is just one shilling a day. Our readers 
must bear with a minute investigation of this matter, for it is to 
the saving in the cost of navigating that the advance of Prussian 
and other foreign shipping is most frequently set down. 

The points to be compared are the master’s stipend, the num- 
ber and wages of the crew, the prices of provisions, and the quan- 
tity consumed ofthe latter. And first as to the master’s stipend. 

Mr Young had previously informed us (697) that he had as- 
certained that the master of a Prussian ship of 270 tons was 
paid 5/. per month, with a primage of 5 per cent. on the freight. 
Mr Straker says (2944), that a Prussian master is paid 5/. and 
2} per cent. ‘The fact is, that the rate on board Dantzic vessels 
varies from 4/. 10s. to 5/. per month — and from 2} to 5 
per cent. primage; that the larger number of masters in the 


English trade have either 4/. 10s. and 3 per cent., or 5/. and 23 
per cent.; and that the latter, if taken as an average, may be 
considered rather under the mark. The return from which Mr 
Young has copied gives the rate as 4/..10s. per month, without 
a word about the primage. Mr Smith says (2324), that a 
British master in the Baltic trade receives 100/. per annum, and 


Mr Straker (2944) that the rate is 9/. per month. The latter 
rate is now paid in a large majority of instances without separate 
allowance for cabin stores, but Mr Young puts it down as 122. ; 
viz. 107. wages, and 2/. extra stores. 

The wages of an able seaman in a Prussian ship are usually 
nine thalers, or about 27s. per month; the British rate varies 
with the demand for seamen, from 45s. to 55s., and an extra 
payment is often made in lieu of “small stores.” We shall not 
disturb Mr Young’s figures, except as respects apprentices, any 
number of whom can readily be obtained at 25/. to 30/. for a 
term of four years. The number of hands required, though 
usually more in the Prussian, is scarcely so much so as to mao 
it an element worth taking into the calculation. 

The prices of provisions come next. Both rye and wheaten 
bread are at this moment as dear at Dantzic as the common bread 
baked in bond in England, and as to beef and pork, which are 
about one-fourth cheaper at Dantzic, it is usual with ships of both 
nations to buy just enough in this country to carry them to 
Elsinore, and to procure the rest of their stock in the Baltic, 
fresh meat being always used. We are compelled to advance 
nearly all the quotations of 1825. 

The quantity of provisions served out to Prussian seamen is 
regulated by law, and we adhere to the legal scale, though it is 
common to be more liberal. ‘There being no uniform practice 
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STATEMENT of the Retarive Cosr of Navicatine a Britisn and a Prussia 
Suir of 580 Tons on a Voyage of Three Months. 





(Evipence, Pace 49.) (As AMENDED.) 





BRITISH. 





WAGES: &. . £. sd 

Master ws ee ee oe (9 0 0 es ° ° oe ee ° ee 00 
Mate .. oe oe ° 5 0 - oe ee - ~ « Bwo 
Second Mate | 900 
Carpenter .. ee 410 13 10 0 
Twelve Seamen each 2 10 
1 


9 O08 
Four Apprentices .. ee pm 710 0 


9 
13 10 
9 0 
120 


£169 10 


6 each (average) ss 


£160 Ww 4 


PROVISIONS: 


Master's extra Cabin Stores .. 600 “Included in mate * happen — as eens 


Victualling twenty ate ein nine - _— at - 
per head per day 9 0 


ej-—— ine 
Each Man [20 Hands, 
per Week. |13 Weeks. 


' 


| 
1,820 Ibs. 
1,170 ,, 





Price. 





shag 


Beef, 4 a $ 
Pork,3 , 
Bread . 
Flour 

Suet 

Plums 

Rice 

Pease 


3d.9-16 per Ib.*; 
ibs ea. 

us| 
lis. i 
6d. per Ib. 


- 
333% 
oe 08 
S55 
ae 
> 


~Sa2 


3 


oR ae et 
oes OS 
Diem a Reems 


Ay 
oz. 
ib. 


) 





British total 





PRUSSIAN. 





WAGES: 
Master... 


o? 


£.s. d. £. s. 
410 Opermonth 13 10 


2H 0 ee 
206 


£5 per month ° ° oe 
Tangs ge " aa cent. on £600 


Srwenseweo 


ee ‘ ° 13 0 ee 
Six Sailors .. oe ee 7 Oeach 
Four ditto eo oo 6 3 
Five Half-men ee ee 13 6 
One Boy oe ° 13 6 


oe _ 
w SE Reoe tah 


| 
Cneoaee 
= 
aesoece s- 


— 
a 


PROVISIONS: 
Master's Cabin Stores ..  .. . 


= 
— 
ot 


“Per Per week “20x13 
Four days at L Ib. = “=F ibs. = = 1,040 Ths. 
Three ,, 4} 


o = ” 


792 lbs. at 
52 ” 


4 ” . 
252 44. per ib . ee 
: ate bush. at Is. r bush. 


m4 rT cwt. 
Vos. 1 a 


- 
a 


a 
ea enatnn £2.82 meee. 2a oe & 


—_ 


hihds.’ at os. per ‘nhd. 
ton . . 


Prussian total 


a 


| CROoKKROUnoe 


ocoowcosors Co 





Prussian total 


ecouson 





* One-fourth in England, at 44d.; three-fourths in the Baltic, at 34d. = 3d. 9-16. 


accounts lying before us. 


The other prices are taken from tradesmen's 


au ide teins am 





=——r 
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1 
0 
0 
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in British ships, we follow the scale alluded to by Mr Chapman 
(990) as giving universal satisfaction to the sailors, increasing, 
however, the daily allowance of beef to 1} lb. and that of pork to 
13lb. It is quite a mistake to suppose that Prussian olen are 
less fastidious than our own about the quality of their provisions. 
We now give the original statement and our amended one, side 
by side.—(See preceding page.) 
Thus, according to the statement tendered to the Commitiee, 
the comparative result is— 
British ship , ‘ 265 10 0 
Prussian ,, 121 4 65 


Difference . . Sie 6 7 


While, according to the statement compiled by ourselves (given 
as at least an approximation to the truth which the other certainly 
is not) the result is— 


British ship , 230 0 4 
Prussian ,, 155 1 7 


Difference . . £7418 9 


The disparity seems by no means so hopeless as Mr Young 
represented. Part of it would be compensated by the difference 
in the cost of ship-chandlery, most articles of which can be bought 
here of equal quality at lower prices than at Dantzic. ‘The 
remainder is altogether a question of wages, and an advance in 
the rates paid on board Prussian ships will inevitably follow any 
considerable addition to the tonnage of that country. At pre- 
sent, perhaps, one way in which we could increase our share 
of the trade would be by reducing the first cost of our ships. 
The competition between British shipbuilders and those of 
Prussia is in the inferior classes of vessels alone, it being well- 
known that the Baltic nations do not possess materials for the 
construction of a class higher than a “seven years’ ship,” entitled 
that is to stand on the Rest letter or A 1, at Lloyd’s, for seven 
years only. Even now there is little or no difference in the 
cost of seven years’ Baltic ships and those of similar class built 
in the Wear and Tyne; for though labour and timber are 
cheaper in Prussia, the former is balanced by the greater power 
and skill of our own shipwrights, and the latter by our cheaper 
iron-work, copper, sails, rigging, and ground-tackle. Were 
our Government to adopt the suggestion made by Mr M‘Culloch 
many years ago, and allow a drawback of the duty on timber 
used in shipbuilding, we are persuaded a vessel could be built at 
Sunderland, of Stettin or Hamburg oak, at a lower first cost than 
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at either of these foreign ports, and at the same time infinitely 
superior in workmanship. 

One thing is evident, namely, that the force of circumstances 
has made this Baltic trade (as Mr Chapman says) [1027] one of 
labour rather than capital, and it must be left, as the coasting 
trade has already been, to a class of shipowners of moderate 
ideas and economical habits, content with smaller returns for 
their investments than are men able to use language like the 
following :— 

“329, 334, 336— Somes. New tariff no pe boon to shipowners ; 
the principal saving is in provisions, beef and pork being 25 per 
cent. cheaper; but provisions in shape of outfit are a small portion 
compared with expense of ship: the saving upon the India voyage 
of a ship of 800 tons would not exceed 400/.” 


The “ ship of 800 tons” would be worth about 16,000/., and 
the “ India voyage” would occupy about twelve months, so that 
the saving, which the capitalist treats with so much indifference, 

ositively equals an annual return of 2} per cent. on the capital 
invested! Our Baltic trade, it is clear enough, must be carried 
on by shipowners of more thrift than this. 

In most other reciprocity trades our tonnage has increased 
more rapidly than that of the foreigner, and the witnesses have 
consequently little to say of them. It is instructive to mark 
how some of their assertions are contradicted by statistics. Much 
stress is laid, for instance, on the cheaper rate at which Dutch 
ships can be sailed, an impression being made that they are 
supplanting our own; whereas we have it on the authority of the 
Board of Trade,* that our proportion of the whole tonnage 
inwards from Holland was rather less in 1836 (the year preced- 
ing that in which the treaty was made) than it was in 1842. The 
United States trade isa sad stumbling block in the protectionists’ 
way. Mr Young (87) is “not aware whether the proportions of 
increase are in favour of American or British tonnage,” and 
afterwards admits (721) that “ we have increased, perhaps, in the 
same proportion” as they, whereas the returns he held in his 
hand would have shown him, had he examined them, that the 
increase from 1824 to 1841 was 170 per cent. on our part, and 
only 91 per cent. on theirs. Mr Somes’ random assertions, that 
our seamen’s wages are “ quite as high or higher” than the 
Americans (501), that “labour is cheaper in America” (538), 
that “ they pay the shipwright in the United States half a dollar a 
day” (539), are severally contradicted by the intelligent evidence 
of Mr Chapman (1533, 1477). Mr Rendall’s statement, that 





* Tables, 1831 to 1840, p. 383; part 12, p. 46. 
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the Americans man their ships “‘ with one man and a half to 100 
tons” (786) is probably either a misapprehension or a misprint, 
for a ship so manned would be positively unseaworthy, and the 
319,524 tons of foreign shipping entered inwards from the States 
in 1842 were manned by 10,909 men,* or at the rate of nearly 
three men and a half for each 100 tons. 

We have little space to spare for the proposal to tax colonial 
shipping. We have searched through the Evidence, diligently 
and unsuccessfully, for a single argument in its favour likely 
to weigh with the legislature. The advantage possessed by 
the colonists, in having their timber on the spot, is one also 
possessed by the builders at Chepstow over those at Liver- 
pool, while the colonists labour under the disadvantage of 
having to import every other material used in the construction 
and equipment of the ship. It is true that hacmatac, and spruce, 
birch, and Quebec oak, are neither so hard nor so durable as 
teak, and greenheart, and English oak; but it is not true that a 
ship faithfully built of the former woods judiciously combined, is 
not as safe with a cargo of timber or cotton, as one built of the 
latter woods with a cargo of sugar. ‘That numberless bad ships 
have been built in the Bay of Fundy and round the coast of Nova 
Scotia, can as little be denied as that numberless bad ships have 
been built in the rivers Wear and Tyne. The question, how- 
ever, should not be between the colonies and the mother country, 
but between bad ships and good; and the legislative remedy, if 
any be needed, should be a compulsory description and classifi- 
cation in a national registry of shipping. We doubt not that 
Mr Munn of Quebec, Mr Olive of St John, and Mr Rennie of 
Miramichi, are as desirous to put down “ bush-built” ships in the 
colonies, as Messrs Wigram, Messrs Green, or Messrs Curling, 
Young, and Co. can be to put down “ basket-built”’ ships at home. 
But the evil has already avowedly wrought its own cure. ‘The 
inferior ships have been found to be ruinous speculations (Somes, 
238, 294; Chapman, 854); merchants will not ship in them 
( Chapman, 865) ; underwriters will not insure them ( Kendall, 766; 
Chapman, 860) ; and perhaps the only injurious effect remain- 
ing to any but the unfortunate owners of such as are left afloat, is 
the prejudice excited against colonial-built shipping of a higher 
class. After all, the purchasers of inferior ships are more to be 
blamed than the builders, and it is not a little amusing to find 
Mr Somes himself confessing to the ownership of some twenty 
sail of them (292). And if it be urged against the colonists that 
their vessels are often built without proper foresight of the 
prospect of employment, the same accusation may assuredly be 
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brought against a host of builders in the United Kingdom. 
Nay, we know of at least one shipowner, out of whose own mouth 
it has been proved that he has added to the superabundant ton- 
nage of the country, not merely with no well-grounded hope of 
profit, but in the certain expectation of loss (Somes, 386), from a 
mere desire for the fame of possessing “the best ship that could 
be built by man” (345). Surely, when a bill goes into com- 
mittee to restrict unneeded additions to our shipping, a special 
clause will be moved to include ships built for the fencmable 
member for Dartmouth. 

What, then, is the real state of the case left in evidence before 
the Committee? That reciprocity has diminished neither our 
shipbuilding nor our tonnage. That the aggregate British 
shipping employed in the trade of the countries with which 
treaties have been entered into, has increased in a proportion 
enormously larger than the aggregate foreign shipping engaged 
in the same trades; while, in the remaining portion of the foreign 
trade, foreign tonnage has advanced in a ratio far higher than 
our own. ‘That in the individual cases where the foreigner has 
outstripped us, other causes have been at work, to which the 
fault of our slow motion may reasonably be ascribed; and that, 
even in these instances, taken separately from the rest, there has 
been a large absolute increase of British tonnage. We must not 
» guilty of the impropriety of anticipating the Committee’s 

eport. 

a word more, and we have done. It is no business of ours 
to lecture the body of shipowners. But we have intimations 
enough that the British shipowner himself is not free from the 
blame of his reverses. We hear of extravagance and waste on 
board our merchant ships, and at once suspect that the small 
husbandry by which largest gains are gathered is often little 
heeded. We read of “ships following one another like a flock 
of sheep, spoiling all trades and sticking to none,” and look in 
vain for the cautious and patient calculation, without which, in 
these days, successful issues seldom come. We hear of folding 
of hands in despair, and are urged to the recollection that the 
harvest is for him whose sickle is in the corn while another is 
yet watching the clouds. And who that knows much of a sea- 
port town can think without humiliation of the condition of our 
seamen. Do we anywhere see provision made for the intel- 
lectual and moral help of either apprentice or adult? Passing 
other considerations by, we are positively assured in the course 
of this evidence that the loss of an important branch of the ship- 
ping trade* is to be attributed altogether to the demoralization 





* The South-sea Fishery—see Mr Chapman’s evidence. 
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of British sailors! Men should not cry to Hercules for aid 
till every power to help themselves has been unsuccessfully 


exhausted. 
Wid. kL. 


*.* Cost of Navigating. 

The Committee of the General iy aptsed Society have just 
published a scale of victualling, which they recommend to merchant 
vessels aay Where salted provisions are in use, it does not 
materially differ from the scale we have quoted ; but when fresh meat 
is issued, it directs an increased quantity to be given, in lieu of flour, 
rice, and pease. The cost of victualling twenty hands for thirteen 
weeks, according to this scale, would be as follows :— 

Per man 
per week. 
Fresh meat - - 14]bs. KX 20 13=3,640 Ibs. at 3Qd. per Ib. 
Bread, ad libitum, or 7lbs. X 20 X 13=1,820 Ibs, at 12s, 6d. per ewt. 
Tea - - = = J30z K 20K 18= 284 Ibs. at Is. 8d. per lb. - 
Sugar - - - - dip. X 20x 13= 195lbs. at 24s. perewt. - 
Salt and coals, as before - - © © - © e' + © = = © © «© 


Amount of our former estimate - «- - 
Difference - - - - « 


We are glad to have the closeness of our approximation confirmed 
on authority so high. 


Corn Duties and Prussian Trade. 


When considering the effect of the corn law, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that a mere comparison of the quantity of grain actually 
imported in foreign bottoms from any particular country, with the 
quantity imported from the same country in British bottoms, will be 
of little use on either side of the argument, except in the case of a 
country with which there is little or no other import trade. The 
real question at issue relates to the amount by which the aggregate 
entries of foreign tonnage from each country are swelled in corn- 
importing years; and the argument equally holds, whether the corn 
itself comes in a foreign ship, or whether a British ship sent out for 
timber in the regular trade, is tempted by an advanced freight to 
take corn instead, leaving her intended cargo of wood to be brought 
by the foreigner. The opinions we have expressed in this matter 
are singularly confirmed by the fact, that the amount of British 
shipping in the Prussian trade has fully kept up its proportion to 
the whole tonnage entered inwards from Prussia exclusive of the 
quantity employed in carrying corn. Thus, as we have already 
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stated, the entries from that country in the four years, 1820 to 1823, 
were— 
Tons. 
Aggregate annual average of tonnage - - - - 148,385 
Average importation of grain, 108,258 quarters, estimated 
to require for its transport, in round numbers - ~- 16,000 


Tonnage in the regular trade - - 132,385 


To which the annual average of British shipping (87,772 tons) bore 
the proportion of 66 per cent. 
In the four years, 1839 to 1842, the entries were— 
Tons. 
Aggregate annual average of tonnage - - - - 305,628 
Average importation of grain, 1,087,828 quarters, esti- 
mated to require for its transport, in round numbers - 160,000 


Tonnage in the regular trade - = 145,628 


To which the annual average of British shipping (99,892 tons) bore 
the proportion of 68 per cent. 

If, then, our shipping has thus maintained its position in relation 
to the regular part of the trade, it seems scarcely possible to resist 
the inference, that were the whole trade regular, we should be able 
to maintain a like position in relation to the whole. 








Arr. VI.—Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy 
to the Lord Chancellor. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of Her Majesty. S8vo. pp. 291. London: 
Bradbury and Evans. 1844. 


THE important changes brought about in our large institutions 

for the reception of the insane, by the humane and scientific, 
have in our day attracted, and are still attracting, the greatest 
attention. The improvements effected are most striking; the 
disgusting spectacles formerly witnessed are for ever removed, 
and we now happily see throughout our large establishments a 
pervading air of comfort and cheerfulness. An equally striking 
change is perceptible in the disposition of the public generally 
on this matter. The time has not long gone by when the mere 
mention of it was received with aversion and disgust; this has 
now, however, we are glad to say, given place to an interest and 
attention which is not merely pad te to the enlightened and 
benevolent portion of the community, but is shared in, to a very 


great extent, by the public at large. The subject will be brought, 
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in the most comprehensive form, before the Legislature during 
the present session, and we therefore deem it important to devote 
a few pages to the consideration of the recently-published and 
excellent report of the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy. 

It may, perhaps, be known to many of our readers, that in the 
year 1828, owing to existing abuses in asylums situated in the 
neighbourhood of London, Parliament appointed a Commission 
to inspect these houses. ‘The improvements effected by the con- 
tinued visitations of this body of gentlemen, to the various insti- 
tutions surrounding the metropolis, have been most striking ; 
accordingly, four years ago, an act was passed extending their 
authority to inspect every asylum in the kingdom. The report 
before us shows how thoroughly and perseveringly they have 
performed this duty. We tlleve it to present a faithful picture 
of the present condition of the various establishments for the 
reception of the afflicted in mind throughout the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales. It brings before us a chequered view, exhi- 
biting much that is cheering and encouraging ; but at the same 
time, exposing blots of a deeper dye, than we imagined could 
have been discovered on the face of our civilized and Christian 
country. 

When considering the condition of our modern establishments 
for the reception of the insane, it has often appeared’ to us a mat- 
ter of surprise how the older institutions came to be erected 
after the fashion of prisons or dungeons. ‘The past history 
of the unfortunate creatures affected with mental alienation, in 
our own and other countries, may possibly throw some light on 
the matter. 

It appears that our ancestors devoted a few cells, in each mo- 
nastic establishment, for the confinement of violent or dangerous 
lunatics. This was the only provision at that time existing; the 
cells were strongly built, oftentimes underground, in them the 
afflicted creatures were bound in chains, and often subjected to 
the application of the lash, which, in the hand of the believer in 
the presence of an evil spirit, we can imagine would not be used 
either sparingly or gently. In these strong rooms were confined 
those only whose insanity prompted them to act wrongly; whilst 
the larger proportion, who from their derangement merely et oe 
wrongly, were allowed to wander at large, and by their follies 


and fantasies to engage the interest of those amongst whom 
they lived. In the ‘ Utopia’ Sir T. More remarks : 


“They take great pleasure in fools, and as it is thought a base 
and unbecoming thing to use them ill, so they do not think it amiss 
for people to divert themselves with their folly ; and they think this 
isa great advantage to the fools themselves; for if men were so 
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sullen and severe as not at all to please themselves with their ridicu- 
lous behaviour and foolish sayings, which is all they can do to re- 
commend themselves to others, it could not be expected that they 
would be so well looked to, nor so tenderly used as they must other- 
wise be.” 


Such, then, in former days was the provision for the insane. 
The deranged in conduct were provided with strong cells, and 
this being the only provision for those afflicted persons, it is 
natural to suppose that whenever it was increased so as to take 
in all forms of insanity, little or no material change would be 
made in the style of constructing the building destined for their 
reception, and hence our gloomy and prison-like edifices. We 
are probably not far wrong in conjecturing this to be the origin 
of our massive and strongly-built edifices for receiving the afflicted 
with disorders of the mind. We may probably be also allowed 
to believe the system of flogging formerly practised in the 
treatment of insanity, to have been handed down to us by our 
monkish fathers, who doubtless used the whip not only as an act 
of penance on their own bodies, but also as a corrective to their 
demented charge. 

After describing the various changes of lunatic asylums already 
established, the Commissioners proceed to remark on the construc- 
tion of these buildings, as follows :— 


“‘ Although we have no wish to advocate the erection of unsightly 
buildings, we think that no necessary cost should be incurred for ar- 
chitectural decoration ; especially as these asylums are erected for 
persons who, when in health, are accustomed to dwell in cottages. 

“‘ The best union workhouses have in general cost not more than 
401., whilst pauper lunatic asylums have, in some cases, cost upwards 
of 200/. per head, for the persons whom they will accommodate. 
It is true that lunatics cannot be properly taken care of in the man- 
ner in which paupers are provided for ; and there are many expen- 
sive arrangements essential to a lunatic asylum which are not required 
in a workhouse. We have been informed that nearly half the ex- 
_ of an asylum is caused by the number of separate cells, and 

y making the building fire-proof; whereas, if ordinary dormitories, 
sufficiently large to contain a moderate number of patients, were 
principally used, and that part of the house most exposed to danger 
a made fire-proof, a large proportion of the cost might be 
saved. 

“The use of basement stories below the level of the adjoining 
ground should be avoided as much as possible for occupation by pa- 
tients. They are used in the Suffolk Asylum, and at Nottingham 
and Hanwell. Some of the cells on the basement floor at Notting- 
ham can scarcely be considered as fit for invalids; and many of the 
sleeping-rooms on the basement story at Hanwell are dark, cold, 
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and ill-ventilated. Much has been done at the Surrey Asylum to 
render the basement story cheerful and airy, by making the windows 
open upon green grass slopes, instead of into areas; and the same 
plan has also been partially adopted at Hanwell. 

‘¢ Another point connected with the construction of county luna- 
tic asylums, and which requires much attention, is the size to which 
each should be limited. Out of fifteen county lunatic asylums al- 
ready erected, ten have accommodation for not more than 200 
patients ; whilst the remaining five have room for larger numbers. 
The asylum for Kent will contain 300 ; for Surrey, 360; for the West 
Riding of York, 420; for Lancaster, 600 patients; and the asylum 
for Middlesex has beds for 1,000 patients. From the best opinions 
that we have been able to collect, and from the result of our own 
observations and experience, we think it is desirable that no asylum 
for curable lunatics should contain more than 250 patients, and that 
200 is perhaps as large a number as can be managed with the most 
benefit, to themselves and the public, in one establishment. 

“Pauper lunatics have unfortunately become so numerous 
throughout the whole kingdom, that the proper construction and 
cost of asylums for their use has ceased to be a subject which affects 
a few counties only, and has become a ‘matter of national interest 
and importance.” 


We agree in opinion with the Commissioners, that no unneces- 
sary expense should be incurred in architectural display, but at 
the same time we contend that buildings destined for the recep- 
tion of the afflicted in mind should not be devoid of taste or 
ornament. In this particular, as in every other connected with 
these establishments, regard should be had to the patients, and 
to them only. How little this principle has been kept in mind 
by committees and architects, a very cursory view of our public 
charitable institutions would suffice to show. The architect is 
too apt to think more of external effect than of internal conve- 
nience; he displays a greater anxiety to gratify the public eye 
than to provide for the comfort and convenience of the patients. 
A striking instance of this is to be found in placing the lower 
floor of the building below-ground, as alluded to by the Commis- 
sioners in the Nottingham, Hanwell, and Surrey Asylums. Most 
of our hospitals are three or more stories in height, and the 
lowest is usually hidden below the surrounding surface of earth ; 
were it otherwise the effect would be bad, the elevation would 
be out of taste. The eye of the refined and educated public is not 
hurt by an unsightly building, but the poor suffering inmates are 
doomed to dwell in dark, damp, cheerless underground cells. 

It appears to us that the style of architecture best adapted to 
serve the purpose of an asylum is the old English. No great 
expense is needed to produce a tasteful exterior, no costly porti- 
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cos (seen only by the patient on admission or discharge) nor 
other superfluous ornaments are required by the laws of archi- 
tecture. The internal arrangements, also, can be well carried out 
in this style of building, both as regards the general plan as well 
as in the minute details. The stone mullion of the quaint win- 
dow takes the place of the iron bar in our old hospitals, and the 
cast-iron frame-work, enclosing the small panes of glass, is in 
strict accordance with the style of architecture, and serves every 
purpose of security against escape of patients. There is, more- 
over, in the appearance of this description of building a homeli- 
ness which is pleasing, and beneficial to the patient. An asy- 
lum might be constructed in this style, in detached buildings, so 
as to have the aspect of alms-houses, and all the effects of the 
characteristic quiet and seclusion of these charitable establish- 
ments might be brought to operate beneficially on the wander- 
ing and agitated mind. The external aspect of the place would 
bespeak quiet and repose to the distressed sufferer, who would 
enter the establishment without the feelings of repugnance too 
commonly manifested by patients on admission into our large and 
formidable-looking asylums. We contend that, when a patient 
is sent to an asylum, the treatment of his case begins the moment 
he comes in sight of the institution, and we are of opinion also, 
that these first impressions produced on the mind of the sufferer 
are of the greatest importance, as tending to excite a frame of 
mind favourable to the reception of beneficial influences, or the 
contrary. What, let us ask, must be the effect of an imposing 
lodge entrance and magnificent portico on the mind rendered 
by disease highly suspicious and apprehensive? Too certainly 
his malady would be aggravated by them; they are not, to the 
mind of a poor person, suggestive of an entrance to an asylum, 
to a place of refuge; they would seem to him the portals of some 
immense establishment, possibly a prison. Did parties design- 
ing our charitable institutions know or consider the effect of these 
external influences, they would at once perceive the utter injus- 
tice of an outlay, spent in producing an imposing exterior, to the 
Conant of the aiflicted, for whom the establishment is specially 
erected. 

A further instance of the disregard or indifference to the in- 
mates, on the part of the designers of our public asylums, may 
too frequently be observed in the direction of the building as 
respects frontage. Many of our establishments are standing 
monuments of a gross oversight or neglect in determining the 
position of the building. There can be no doubt whatever, that 
whenever it can be accomplished, the patients ought to have the 
benefit of a cheerful look-out on a pleasing prospect ; the build- 
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ing ought to be so disposed as to give them this advantage, and 
every other consideration should be sacrificed to it. But were 
this done, the erection would in all probability have an insignifi- 
cant external appearance, it would lose its imposing aspect, and 
the superintendent would be deprived of a cheering view. We 
hope that, in making these remarks, we have not been unneces- 
sarily harsh. They probably might not have arisen, had we, 
during a very recent examination of many of our large establish- 
ments, generally found, that the most open and cheerful apart- 
ments in the building were otherwise appropriated, than as the 
room of meeting for the Committee of Management; or had we 
found the accommodation for the patients on a more extended, 
= the mansion of the superintendent on a less magnificent, 
scale. 

These glaring external defects naturally dispose the visitor to 
view with less surprise the equally flagrant errors observable in 
the internal arrangements of our public hospitals for the treat- 
ment of insanity. In very many of the older establishments we 
are struck with the prison-like aspect-which they present, and it 
is at once evident, that in their construction, security from escape 
has been the main principle kept in view. It has unfortunately 
been too common to apprehend injury at the hands of the insane, 
and “9 ps entrusted with the construction of buildings destined 
for their reception have been too ready to adopt these erroneous 
impressions, and to construct the edifices accordingly. They have 
been devised more as a means of confinement than as a means 
of cure, more for the protection of the public than for the treat- 
ment of the patient. Were we to draw our opinions on the treat- 
ment of insanity from the construction of the buildings destined 
to the reception of patients, we should conclude that the great 
principle adopted in recovering the faculties of the mind was to 
immure the demented in gloomy and iron-bound fastnesses: 
that these were the means best adapted for restoring the wan- 
dering intellect, correcting its illusions, or quickening its tor- 
pidity: that the depraved or lost social affections were to be 
corrected or recovered by coldness and monotony. But can such 
influences have any but an injurious effect. Let us imagine the 
benighted mind, after a protracted period of darkness, awakening 
to consciousness, and looking around for comfort and sympathy. 
Let us observe the effect of bars, solitude, and gloom on the first 
dawnings of a gentle spirit. In the twilight (so to speak) of the 
mind, the morbid apprehension and dread are augmented to the 
highest degree, and surrounding objects become suggestive of 
follies or transgressions. In such a condition, the prison-like 
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aspect of the place excites a strong feeling of committed error 
and crime, oppressing the feeble powers of the mind, which 
the most anxious solicitude of the care-takers, and all the assur- 
ances of the superintendent, cannot remove. 

Before quitting this branch of our subject, we are glad of the 
opportunity of pleading, in one particular, in favour of the autho- 
rities who have superintended the erection of our county asylums. 
They are stated by the Commissioners to have cost from 111/. 
to 357/. per head, that is to say, for each resident patient, an 
outlay to this extent has been made in buildings. Now we can 
readily conceive that the true principles on which these establish- 
ments ought to be constructed, were, at the time of their erection, 
only very imperfectly understood; that many unnecessary ex- 
penses were incurred, many faults committed requiring correction 
at a subsequent period, and, consequently, a great and unneces- 
sary outlay. ‘To obviate the recurrence of extravagances of this 
kind, it appears to us desirable, in the event of a general 
measure on the subject of insanity in the ensuing session, that 
some competent parties be appointed to guide and determine 
these matters of expense and detail in the construction of build- 
ings. We know the enormous saving effected in our public 
works, when the experience of practical men is employed in 
devising and directing the operations in their construction. A 
better instance of this could not be adduced than is found in the 
diminished cost of the construction of railways in the present 
day, as compared with the expense only a very few years ago. 

The main object to be borne in mind, in the construction of 
lunatic asylums, is to combine cheerfulness with security, and to 
avoid everything which might give to the patient the impression 
that he is in a prison. ‘The boundary walls should embrace a 
large space of ground, and should be so placed as to form no 
obstruction to the view of the neighbouring country. This is 
best accomplished by placing them at the foot of a slope; but 
should the ground be level, they may be built in a sunk fence, 
so as to answer every purpose of security, and at the same time 
permit a cheerful look-out. 

The full importance of determining the most economical and 
the best plan of buildings for the reception of the insane will be 
felt, when the actual amount of insanity in our country is con- 
sidered. ~ After a careful examination of the returns, the Com- 
missioners state that “ the number of insane persons ascertained 
to exist in England and Wales exceeds 20,000, and there is every 
reason to believe that this is considerably below the actual 
amcunt. They belong to every station in society, but by far 
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the largest proportion of them (exceeding, in fact, two-thirds of 
the whole) are objects of charity, and are maintained entirely at 
the public expense.” The Commissioners, we believe, judge 
rightly in expressing their opinion that the number is under- 
stated, and we believe this to be especially the case as regards 
the pauper class, for the two following reasons. In the first 
place, the local poor-law authorities are at all times reluctant to 
return the full numbers of the insane under their charge, from 
motives of economy; and in the next place, there are an 
immense number of cases of intermittent insanity, which are 
only returned as insane if they should happen to be suffering 
from a paroxysm at the time the return is made. 

The Commissioners dwell at some length on the condition of 
the Hanwell Asylum; and, after alluding to the fact, that at 
their last visit it contained 984 patients, of whom only thirty 
were reported curable, make the following reflections concern- 
ing the immense number of incurable paupers in our public 
asylums. 

“We have called attention to the state of the county of Middle- 


sex, with respect to its pauper lunatics, because, although the evils 
which exist there prevail to a very great extent in other counties, 


they have risen up in the county of Middlesex with a — which 


has not been equalled elsewhere, and to a magnitude which appears 
to us to require the serious attention of the Legislature. 

“The condition of the county of Lancaster shows that the evils 
which we have pointed out as existing in Middlesex are not confined 
to the last-mentioned county. In 1816, the Lancaster Asylum was 
opened for 160 patients. It now contains 600 patients, and there 
are more than 500 pauper lunatics in the county for whom it has no 
accommodation ; and the information obtained at this asylum is, that 
nearly all of them have been brought from workhouses, where they 
have been detained so long as to diminish the probability of their 
recovery. The counties of Middlesex and Lancaster have a large 
class of patients which are not met with in the same nambers in 
other counties. The county of Middlesex had, in 1841, 108; in 
1842, 116; and in 1843, 126 county pauper lunatics, or lunatics 
whose settlement had not been ascertained. The county of Lan- 
caster had, in 1842, 118 county pauper lunatics. 

“The asylum for the county of Surrey was opened in June 1841, 
and the visiting physician went round to the different licensed 
asylums in which the pauper lunatics were distributed, and selected 
from them 299 case". which were thereupon removed to the County 
Asylum. At the p.. od of our visit in 1843, there were 385 cases, 
including those which had been removed from licensed houses. All 
these 385 persons, with the exception of only thirty-seven cases, had 
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been insane more than twelve months. There were (according to 
the Poor-law returns for 1843) 591 pauper lunatics belonging to the 
county of Surrey; and the number in the asylum, on the Ist of 
January, 1844, was 382, of whom 362 were reported incurable. 
We inquired at this asylum if any steps had been taken by the 
visiting magistrates to secure cases being sent there early, but we 
were informed that no measures had been adopted for that purpose ; 
and we fear that the condition of the county of Surrey, with an 
excellent asylum, will soon, as regards the cure of its insane poor, 
be similar to that of the county of Middlesex, unless patients be sent 
to the asylum in an earlier period of their disorder, and some plan 
be devised for disposing of such of the incurable cases as it may be 
necessary in that event to remove. 

“These remarks lead us to another and most important cause 
which operates to fill lunatic asylums with incurable patients, and 
to prevent the public from deriving any considerable benefit from 
them as hospitals for the cure of lunacy ; and this must continue to 
operate and neutralize all other efforts for the benefit of the insane, 
unless means are adopted to relieve the asylums from time to time 
from the pressure of incurable patients, and to provide for such 
patients in some other establishment. 

“The disease of lunacy, it should be observed, is essentially dif- 
ferent in its character from other maladies. In a certain proportion 
of cases, the patient neither recovers nor dies, but remains an in- 
curable lunatic, requiring little medical skill in respect to his mental 
disease, and frequently Fiving many years. A patient in this state 
requires a place of refuge; but his disease being beyond the reach 
of medical skill, it is quite evident that he should be removed from 
asylums instituted for the cure of insanity, in order to make room 
for others whose cases have not yet become hopeless. If some plan 
of this sort be not adopted, the asylums admitting paupers will 
necessarily continue full of incurable patients ; and those whose case 
still admit of cure will be unable to obtain admission until they 
themselves become incurable ; and the skill and labour of the phy- 
sician will thus be wasted upon improper objects. 

“Under all these circumstances, it seems absolutely necessary 
that distinct places of refuge should be provided for lunatic patients 
who have become incurable. The great expenses of a lunatic hos- 
pital are unnecessary for incurable patients; the medical staff, the 
number of attendants, the minute classification, and the other requi- 
sites of a hospital for the cure of disease, are not required to the 
same extent. An establishment, therefore, upon a much less ex- 
pensive scale would be sufficient. 

“In illustration of these remarks, we call to your lordship’s 
notice the rapidity with which the accumulation of patients has 
taken place at the asylum for the county of Lancaster: from the 
25th of June, 1842, to the 24th of June, 1843, 267 patients were 
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admitted into this asylum. The discharges during the same period 
amounted to 103, and the deaths to 71, and thus were added in that 
year 93 persons, whose chance of recovery was diminished by the 
circumstance of it not having been effected within the first twelve 
months. A similar accumulation is taking place, although not to 
the same extent, in nearly all the county asylums; so that a certain 
and progressive increase of chronic or incurable cases is produced in 
all houses which have no outlet for them—a circumstance which 
seems never to have been contemplated by those who have the 
management of these large public asylums, and for which no relief 
or remedy has hitherto been provided. 

“We are glad to remark that the visiting justices of the asylums 
for the West Riding of the county of York, and for the counties of 
Nottingham and Stafford, permit the substitution of recent for old 
cases. 

“‘The disposal of incurable patients, however, although a very 
serious and difficult question, is certainly of less moment than the 
exclusion of curable cases from lunatic hospitals, which have been 
erected at great public cost, and are fitted up with every convenience 
for the purpose of cure.” 


These are startling facts, and it is manifest that a great evil 
exists, demanding a radical and permanent remedy ; but, at the 
same time that we express this opinion, we conceive that the 
removal of the incurable cases from our county asylums could 
be looked upon merely as a palliative and temporary one. It 
behoves those in authority to strike at the root of the evil. In 
this particular, as well as in many others concerning the insane 
pauper, we find a fundamental error in operation, possibly 
transmitted from the dark ages, and in the spirit of which may 
be found the guiding principle swaying the formation of our 
enactments oninsanity. ‘There can be no doubt that the imme- 
diate relief of the afflicted ought to be our first concern. But is 
this the case? Do we not discover that protection to the public, 
rather than cure of the sufferer, is the predominating principle 
inculeated in our acts of Parliament? ‘The guardians of the 
poor are instructed to send patients to county asylums when they 
become dangerous, hence the custom has arisen of keeping in 
workhouses cases recently attacked until they have been found 
unmanageable. Our — asylums have thus become, and 
the evil is daily increasing, places of security rather than curative 
establishments. ‘The Commissioners, in various parts of their 
Report, urge most strenuously, on the attention of the visitin 
justices, the necessity of speedy removal of all paupers attacke 
with insanity to the county asylums, and they allude in parti- 
cular to the futile efforts made by the visiting justices of 
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Hanwell to this end. We apprehend, however, that sufficient 
authority in this respect is not placed in the hands of the 
visiting justices. They, as a body, provide accommodation for 
= the discretion of sending them being vested in the Poor- 
aw authorities. Here, it appears to us, lies the great evil of 
the present system. ‘The guardians of the poor, from erroneous 
motives of economy, are tempted to detain in workhouses all 
cases of insanity until the disease has arrived at a dangerous and 
probably incurable height. As long as this power rests in the 
hands of the overseers, and as long as workhouses are made the 
receptacles for individuals attacked with insanity, the evil so 
prominently brought forward by the Commissioners, and so 
frequently reported on by superintendents of asylums, must 
exist. We have not the most favourable impression either of 
the discretion, judgment, or of the tender mercies of these 
parochial functionaries, and we conceive it to be the business of 
Parliament to relieve them, at once, from the duty of determining, 
at what period of an attack of insanity, the individual shall have 
the benefit of proper advice in his complaint. ‘There can be no 
doubt that every pauper, on the accession of an attack, ought at 
once to be sent to a place where he may derive the advantage of 
remedial means, and have every fair prospect of restoration. 
What would be our impression, did the custom prevail of sending 
paupers attacked with other maladies first to a poor house, there 
to remain without medical aid until the disease had become 
irrevocably fixed, and then, when all hope of cure is lost, to 
transfer them to an hospital for the benefit of the best advice? 
Suppose a pauper, attacked with inflammation of the lungs, to 
be sent to a workhouse, and allowed to remain there, without 
treatment, until the organs of respiration have become per- 
manently diseased, and then transmitted to an hospital for cure ; 
should we not say that a flagrant act of injustice had been 
committed? The pauper, however, attacked with a bodily com- 
plaint can judge or himself; he knows that a dispensary or 
infirmary afford relief to his malady, and he seeks it accordingly : 
but the truly unfortunate sufferer, attacked with an affection of 
his brain, loses all power of judgment and self-control; he knows 
not and cannot seek the requisite appliances, he is allowed to 
lose for ever the use of the highest faculties with which it has 
pleased Providence to endow him, he becomes a wreck for the 
remainder of his existence, and, through the mistaken policy at 
the outset, a permanent charge on his parish. ‘That such is the 
result of the system at present adopted is too evident from 
the condition of our large institutions, and a searching reforma- 
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tion is loudly called for. We entertain a low estimate as to the 
perviousness of the heads of the Poor-law authorities to argu- 
ments such as these, or to the recommendations of the Poor-law 
Commissioners as regards this matter, and we look to the strong 
arm of the law for a remedy against the enormous evils at 
present in operation. That the foregoing are no fancied 
assumptions is proved by the ‘General Statement of Insane 
Persons confined in Asylums in England and Wales, Ist Jan., 
1844.’ 
Private patients - - 3,790. Pauper patients - - 7,482. 
Curable - 1,045. Curable - 1,484. 
Incurable - 2,745. Incurable - 5,998. 


From this table we perceive that the relative proportion of 
incurable paupers in asylums is double that of the private patients, 
who have probably had the benefit of early treatment. But, 
moreover, when we add to these incurable paupers confined in 
asylums, the immense mass residing in workhouses, the result is 
truly appalling. 

A workhouse is a fit refuge for the broken-down constitution, 
and there may be grounds for thinking, that in some cases of 
insanity, such an establishment may be a suitable receptacle in 
the latter stages of the complaint; but no arguments can be 
advanced to support the present plan of sending a poor wretch 
there on the accession of an attack. The beneficial effect which 
would result from the adoption, as a universal custom, of the 
practice of sending every pauper, when attacked with insanity, 
to an hospital for cure, would at once be experienced in every 
individual case ; but the great and striking results, as diminish- 
ing the aggregate insane population of the country, would not 
be rendered apparent till the lapse of a few years. ‘The accu- 
mulation of the large mass of incurable insane at present 
encumbering our valuable institutions has been the work of a 
long-continued evil practice, which time only can remove. 

When reflecting on the spirit in which our enactments regarding 
the insane have been framed, and their bearing on the commu- 
nity, we can easily repress a feeling of. surprise at the erroneous 
views in which they have originated: but when we come to con- 
sider the manifest evils which from year to year have resulted 
therefrom, we cannot avoid entertaining a feeling of astonishment 
that the attention of the legislature has not, at an earlier period, 
been arrested by the amount of mischief which for a long time 
has been growing upon us, and has now reached such an alarming 
extent. It is too common to think that where there is no com- 
plaint, there is no need for remedy or redress; and of all bodies 
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probably few are more likely to assume this as an axiom than our 
well-petitioned Parliament. Should it not, however, be borne in 
mind that the oppressed and suffering for whom we now plead 
are, from the circumstances to which they are reduced, both inca- 
pable of judging of their condition or of putting up a petition on 
their own behalf. Could we suppose them capable of offering up 
their complaints, we conceive they would be able to make out a 
strong case of injustice to themselves out of regard to protection 
of the public. 

The erroneous views favoured by acts of Parliament regulating 
the insane paupers have clearly taken deep root. It is too evident 
that, in the minds of many, whenever the question is raised as to 
the propriety of sending a patient to an asylum, one, and only 
one, point is considered necessary as decisive of the step to be 
taken, namely, whether he be dangerous or not. It rarely, if 
ever, seems to be a matter of reflection, whether he would be 
benefited by the treatment under which he would be placed ina 
well-conducted hospital. ‘To forward the restoration of his facul- 
ties seems to form little or no part of the consideration of the 
officials whose bounden duty it is to take charge of him and pro- 
mote his recovery. So that he be not troublesome or dangerous, 
he is allowed to remain without any aid to elevate the depressed, 
or bring back again the lost, faculties of the mind; he is suffered 
to sink into the condition of a brute, and to present one of the 
a ene and loathsome spectacles which can be contem- 
plated. 

Let it not be supposed, from the remarks already made, that 
we underrate the necessity of protection to the public from the 
violence of those deprived of reason. Such protection is, doubt- 
less, imperatively necessary. But have the enactments framed 
for this purpose answered their end? Recent lamentable occur- 
rences inform us they undoubtedly have not. If we ask how 
they have failed, we find a simple explanation in the fact, that 

arties manifestly suffering from insanity, but presumed to be 
inoffensive, are allowed to wander over the country until they 
have taken the life of a fellow creature ; probably the first act of 
a dangerous nature they have committed. Were the true and 
undoubted principles inculcated and acted on, namely, that of 
early treatment of every case of insanity, these unfortunate per- 
sons would, as soon as the disease manifested itself, be placed in 
an establishment affording them a chance of recovery. We, from 
this, perceive that the best and only mode of protecting the public 


from danger is to give the suffering patient a chance of recover- 
ing his understanding. 
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Before quitting this branch of our subject, a passing remark 
on the terms now employed towards the insane paupers may not 
be misplaced. The certificates of insanity and the order for his 
admission into the asylum are termed ‘commitment papers,” 
and he is said to be “ committed.” The nurses are termed 
“keepers.” Does not this savour rather of transport to prison 
than removal to an hospital? We recommend the total disuse of 
these terms, as calculated to favour the present erroneous views 
regarding the true motive of sending a patient to an asylum. 

Can it be said, that, on the admission of a patient into an 
asylum, he derives the full advantage to which his case is entitled ? 
Are his interests fully and fairly considered, or does he find 
within the walls a portion of the indifference he experienced 
without? Is everything conducted with a view to his welfare, 
and is every other consideration entirely disregarded? We fear 
a little insight into our asylums would tell us this is not the case. 
But the insight needful to inform us on this head must be some- 
thing more than a mere routine visit made within the hour 
usually appointed for the purpose. At sucha period, a general 
air of order and cleanliness, most agreeable to observe, may per- 
vade the establishment, which is not discoverable at other times, 
when no visitation is anticipated. Every one conversant with 
the treatment of insanity is aware that cleanliness and order are 
highly instrumental in regulating a disordered mind, and ought 
therefore at all times to be practised. But when observable only 
at the time of an expected visitation, we are apt to conclude that 
the officials are more desirous to obtain the approbation of the 
governing body than to perform with consistency whatever may 
be procs « Baw at all times due to the patients. The good opinion 
of the Committee, rather than the true interests of the afflicted, 
would seem to be uppermost in their minds. 

When visiting our establishments for the treatment of insanity, 
we cannot shut our eyes to an injurious practice, too common 
even in some of our better institutions, namely, that of exciting 
the peculiarities of the patient for the gratification of visitors, 
both casual and official. We cannot be insensible, whenever we 
see instances of this nature, how small an amount of considera- 
tion is bestowed on the true interests of the patient, and how 
much regard is given to the pleasing effect sought to be pro- 
duced on the observer. Whenever we witness exhibitions of 
this kind, we have some difficulty in repressing a feeling that all 
is not right, that this irritation and excitement of diseased action 
may be used as a means of engaging the attention in a pleasing 
manner, and by directing it to this channel, the object of the 
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visitation, namely, the detection of abuse, is diverted. We hope 
we may be wrong in this assumption; and we are willing to 
believe that in most cases the practice arises from inadver- 
tence and want of due consideration towards the patients. 
The custom is both painful to the morbidly sensitive feelings of 
the patient, as well as highly pernicious in tending to aggravate 
and confirm the disease. A visitor to any of our improved 
asylums is surprised at the spectacle presented ; he observes a 
striking degree of order, quietude, and regularity. His attention 
is not attracted by any great departure from ordinarily correct 
conduct or modes of thought; no means of gratifying the spec- 
tator by exciting the absurdities peculiar to insanity are em- 
ployed. The species of tact, amounting almost to trickery, is 
no longer employed, and the true interests of the patients appear 
to be the guiding principle of action. 

Can these evidences of forgetfulness or inadvertence, exhibited 
during the open visitation, be witnessed without exciting the ap- 
prehension that less incurable instances might at other times be 
observed. We fear it must be so; we fear that too often parties 
entrusted with the care of the insane regard over much the appro- 
bation of the directing committee, and seek not the higher satis- 
faction arising out of a firm and conscientious discharge of duty. 

We pass now to the consideration of the question standing 

rominently before us, namely, how is this large mass of the 
incurable insane, which has been forced upon us by the system 
at present in operation, to be disposed of? The first inquiry 
which arises in our minds is the amount of care required by 
these chronic incurable cases. It has been argued by some that 
insane patients, in whom all prospect of cure is lost, require 
little or no more care than sane persons, and that the provision 
usually given to the pauper in a workhouse would suffice for 
the incurable insane. A very little consideration on the part 
of these individuals would convince them to the contrary. 
It should ever be borne in mind that each insane person is 
suffering from an affection of the most important organ of 
the human frame, which, when deranged, exercises a baneful 
influence over every other organ of the body. Hence every 
lunatic must be considered as a sick person, requiring, to a 
certain extent, observation, care, and attention. Indeed, a 
more than ordinary amount of vigilance is requisite in detect- 
ing, and skill in treating, the various maladies to which persons 
so circumstanced are prone. It is a well-known fact that disease 
of an organ will, in an individual affected with insanity, proceed 
to a great extent, without becoming cognizant to an ordinary 
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observer. Nor is this more than we should be inclined to 
expect, when we take into consideration the deranged sensibili- 
ties of the patient and his inability to express his feelings. The 
knowledge of this general fact shows that, for the mere allevia- 
tion of the various bodily ailments to which the insane are 
subject, a more than ordinary share of attention is requisite. 

Another plan propounded for the disposal of this class of cases 
is the establishment of separate asylums devoted exclusively to 
their reception. This, at first sight, would appear to be an 
admirable plan, both for relieving the present establishments from 
a great encumbrance, and also for providing a comfortable 
retreat for the hopelessly afflicted. No plan ever advanced for 
the relief of distress, not even the most captivating and perfect, 
is free from objection on all points; we are not, therefore, to 
be overcome with surprise if, in the consideration of the one 
before us, many difficulties and great evils present themselves, 
which ought to be most carefully guarded against in carrying it 
out. In order to arrive at a just conception of the provision 
necessary in these proposed new establishments, let us inquire 
first into the actual state of the class of incurable patients as 
compared with the curable ones. Most curable cases are tur- 
bulent and excited for a moderately short space of time, and, as 
this passes off, a gradual and progressive restoration of the 
faculties and regulation of the conduct ensues. In the early 
stage he of course requires much attention; but, in the latter, 
only a very moderate share of care is sufficient to lead him on to 
recovery. 

The incurable cases in an hospital may be divided into two 
classes. In the first class may be placed all those who are per- 
manently exciteable or violent. In the second class may be 
placed all who are considered quiet and harmless, and in whom 
the prominent feature of their affection is a deficiency or inacti- 
vity of mind. ‘The first class represent the condition of most 
curable cases, in the earlier stages of the complaint; and the 
second may be considered as somewhat analogous to the condition 
(as far as regards care and attention) of a curable patient, in the 
progress of recovery. Now in order to estimate the comparative 
amount of care required by the cases curable and cases incurable, 
we should endeavour to ascertain among the incurables the pro- 
portion the excited bear to the quiet cases, and bring it into 
comparison with the excitement or quietude attendant on the 
various stages of the curable cases. When we come to consider, 
that amongst the class of incurables will be placed all epileptics, 
most criminal cases, homicidal patients, all paralytic cases, and 
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the deplorable class who are inattentive to the calls of nature, as 
well as a large number suffering from progressive disease, both 
of the brain and other organs of the body, we shall be made 
aware that a considerable amount of attention is necessary for 
these afflicted beings, and of course a considerable amount of ex- 
pense incurred. It is well known that epileptics require the 
utmost care and close supervision. Criminal cases require, both 
on account of the nature of their insanity (being often impulsive 
to the commission of extreme violence) and also on account of 
the circumstances under which they are committed, the greatest 
watehfulness. The helpless paralytics need constant assistance. 
The homicidal, having an uncontrollable propensity to acts 
destructive of the lives of others, require the closest observation. 
The care and circumspection necessary for these cases, must 
involve the establishment wherein they are confined in an amount 
of expense proportionate to the care bestowed. 

Much discrimination would be absolutely requisite, in con- 
ducting an establishment destined for the reception of incurables 
only, to prevent a feeling of despair from arising in the minds of 
the inmates ; and we conceive many and serious difficulties would 
be experienced on this head. Most patients in our asylums, as at 
— constituted, derive the greatest solace in their affliction 

y indulging a hope of recovery, and return to the happy home 
from which they have been removed. It is the laudable custom, 
on the part of the officers, to keep alive this hope, and to cheer 
the patient by entering into his feelings and calculations as to 
the probability of a return to his friends. Much comfort, and no 
small share of happiness, is oftentimes given to the most hopeless 
case by thus favouring his delusive expectations of a return to 
the home and, friends of his former years. In the prospect of 
this restoration a cheerfulness of mind is kept up, the patient’s 
faculties are exerted, he enters with alacrity on any little avoca- 
tion suitable to his capabilities, and, although no prospect of 
recovery can be entertained, yet in the performance of these 
duties, and in the anticipation of a better day, he passes his life 
in a comparative state of happiness. But take away from a pa- 
tient this prospect of restoration, place him within the walls of 
an establishment from which he knows he cannot be removed 
but by the hand of death, and you take away from him the main 
stimulant to the exertion and regulation of his expiring facul- 
ties. You condemn him to a life of cheerless inactivity, and all 
the misery attendant on a weak mind vainly secking for a gleam 
of hope to cheer and sustain it. Should we not have reason to 
dread that, so circumstanced, the patients would too frequently 
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seek relief from this irksome and wearying state of existence by 
means of self-destruction. 

It is perfectly true, as the Commissioners observe, that, among 
the chronic causes of insanity, a considerable number require 
but little active medical treatment ; and are, on the whole, orderly 
in conduct, their condition being that of a general deficiency of 
mental power or decrepitude of the understanding. A number 
of patients belonging to this class could doubtless be removed 
from our asylums, and maintained at a less cost in an establish- 
ment destined for their reception. Such a step, however, we 
imagine to be of doubtful expediency, both as respects the pa- 
tients belonging to this class, and also in regard to the general 
body of the insane as at present constituting a community in our 
large establishments. We should fear the effect of bringing 
together, and keeping in the same apartments, a large number 
of patients suffering from the same general feebleness of mind. 
We in general find patients of this class distributed in the various 
wards of our asylums, entrusted with the discharge of minor 
duties; and a few will be found actively engaged under the om 
of the warder, rendering valuable assistance in tending the 
neeessities of the more helpless cases. Many, whilst rendering 


these beneficial services, find a deep interest in the object to 
whom they are devoted, and having the gratification of observing 
the good effects of their attentions, a mutual attachment is engen- 
dered, of which we could gay have supposed them capable, 


and which is highly beneficial to both parties. A tranquillizing 
effect on the exciteable curable cases is caused also by the 
stolid immovable calmness manifested by some of our incurable 
insane, whilst engaged in performing the necessary duties to- 
wards them. ‘There can be no doubt that patients belonging to 
this class of imbeciles could be maintained at a less cost than the 
average charge at present made to the townships, but then, again, 
the average cost of the patients remaining in the curable estab- 
lishment would be increased, owing to the necessity for an in- 
creased number of attendants to perform the services previously 
rendered by the better portion of imbeciles. 

Whilst on the subject of expensé in maintenance, we beg 
to offer a few remarks on the opinion expressed by some, 
that the incurable insane pauper might be maintained at nearly 
the same cost as the sane pauper in a workhouse. Some injus- 
tice, it appears to us, has been done to the superintendents of 
lunatic asylums, in making comparative statements of the weekly 
charge for maintenance of patients in them, with the cost of 
paupers in workhouses. In the first place, the items of expense 
are differently disposed in the two establishments, In a work- 
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house the weekly cost merely includes food and clothing ; all the 
outlay in wages, salaries, furniture, &c., is passed to another 
account, under the head of establishment charges. But in an 
asylum the whole of these items are embraced under the one 
head of maintenance. A further comparison of these establish- 
ments as regards the inmates can lead to no satisfactory results 
as regards expense. In a workhouse the resident population 
consists chiefly of infants and aged persons, requiring little 
outlay in sustenance; whereas in an asylum the inmates are 
mostly middle-aged persons, requiring an abundance of sus- 
tenance and clothing. It is a well-ascertained fact that, 
for the successful treatment of insanity a full and nutritious 
diet is absolutely necessary. In a workhouse, however, the 
pauper, for obvious reasons as a matter of policy, is allowed only 
a meagre fare, and coarse habiliments; it would serve a bad 
purpose were he to be fed and clad in such a manner as to excite 
the envy of the industrious, actively labouring in their own sup- 
port. Not only is a better diet specially required for the insane 
on account of their malady, but also in pl i of the artifi- 
cial circumstances in which they are necessarily placed, by con- 
finement within the walls of an establishment. Furthermore, 
the destructive and wasteful propensities of the insane, as well as 
inattention to their habits, necessarily cause an outlay not in- 
curred by the sane pauper. Again, in workhouses the staff of ser- 
vants pe officers is small, and not costly : no warders or attendants 
are needed to look after the sane poor. In fine, in the one estab- 
lishment every expense attendant on sickness is required, whereas 
the other is merely a house of refuge for the distressed in cir- 
cumstances. 

Let us, in continuing our inquiries as to the provision for the 
incurable insane, ask who is to pronounce a case as hopeless? 
Whether, in passing sentence of transport to the establishment 
of incurables,a just decision would be arrived at in every in- 
stance? Who, with all his knowledge of the functions of the 
human mind, and with all his experience in the treatment of its 
derangements, could, with the confidence of unerring certainty, 
pronounce on the curability or incurability of every individual 
ease? Doubtless, in most instances, such a decision might be 
given without a chance of error; but we conceive it to be more 
than probable that not a few might be doomed to make their 
transit amongst the incurables, in whom there might be a chance 
of recovery—in whose beclouded minds there might still linger 
a glimmering ray of intellect struggling for mastery and seeking 
for sustaining aid, but finding it net in the surrounding gloom 
and cold indifference of an incurable establishment, would gradually 
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Japse into perpetual darkness. The possible chance of such a 
misfortune should not be permitted, much less favoured by any le- 
gislative enactment. Further, in what party would the power of 
ordering removal be vested? We presume in the medical super- 
intendent. Might he not be tempted to pronounce as incurable, 
the unruly and more disgusting cases, with a view of ridding his 
establishment of a number of offensive objects? Would it be 
right to subject _ individual to such a temptation of acting 
with gross, we might almost say criminal, injustice to the poor 
wretches under his charge? Various returns have been made of 
the proportion of curable and incurable patients at present in the 
asylums of England, We believe these returns to be in the 
main true as regards the aggregate number. But we imagine 
that each officer, in making this return, can be considered as only 
approximating the truth as regards individual cases; taken as a 
whole, the table may be pretty accurate as respects the general 
ultimate result, cath officer calculating that out of the number 


he has estimated as incurable a proportion may recover, and out 
of the number of curables a proportion may ultimately be added 
to the list of incurables. Few, we can imagine, in looking over 
the patients under his charge, would venture to pronounce a 


positive opinion on every case. 

A further consideration as regards the condition of the per- 
manently insane is worthy of notice. We believe that, after 
passing through the various phases peculiar to the early stages 
of insanity, the mind of the patient takes a fixed character, 
having certain peculiarities, but yet not so far removed from a 
sane condition, in so far as its manifestations are concerned, as 
was observable in the earlier stages of the attack. A new cha- 
racter as it were supervenes, the formation of which has been 
witnessed, and in a great measure controlled, by the superinten- 
dent of the establishment, who has had charge of the case from 
the commencement. ‘The patient, in passing from the acute and 
variable condition to this permanent form, naturally acquires a 
feeling of reliance on the controlling power of the superinten- 
dent, and looks up to him with a kind of parental regard. A 
confidence on the one part, and an interest on the other, natu- 
rally grows up, which is highly conducive to the comfort and 
happiness of the patient. ‘The severance of this tie cannot be to 
the advantage of the lunatic, who, if allowed to remain under the 
eye of the director to whom he has become attached, and towards 
whom there possibly may exist a feeling of gratitude, passes the 
remaining portion of his life in a comparative state of comfort. 

In the management of our large institutions, the energies of 
the director are employed in the invention and enforcement of 
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certain general regulations throughout the establishment, having 
for their end a beneficial influence in the restoration of the 
patients admitted therein. Such regulations are of the utmost 
importance in the cure of insanity, and there ean be no doubt 
that the same means which tend to the cure of the more hopeful 
cases, tend also to appre the most deplorable and the least 
hopeful to a state of sanity. The influences brought into opera- 
tion, with a view of restoring to the curable cases the lost facul- 
ties, have the effect also of imparting to the incurabie such an 
amount of understanding as to bring them nearer to the confines 
of sanity, and to produce in them a degree of self-control, an 
orderliness of Pll and -capabilities of enjoyment, not other- 
wise attainable. The primary object of every individual en- 
trusted with the care of the insane is of course their restoration, 
and to this end every step he takes in their treatment is directed. 
It is the hope of success which stimulates his exertions, which ex- 
cites him to devise means for the eure of his patients. He finds a re- 
ward for his labours, and is sustained in the most trying and anxious 
circumstances by the feeling that the efforts he is making have for 
their object the restoration of a human being to the full use of his 
faculties, enabling him to return to all the duties and pleasures of 
life. Remove from him this stimulus, place him to superintend 
over a number of cases pronounced hopeless, and, though he may 
have the consciousness that it is in his power to alleviate their 
condition, there is too much reason to think that his efforts would 
shortly flag, and he would fall into a routine method little bene- 
fiting his patients, and ruinous to his own mental activity. ‘The 
best disposed, most intelligent, and capable individual, would feel 
the influence of such a position, The sphere of his duties would 
not afford him sufficient stimulus, and e must either find some 
other source of active operation, or sink into a listless, inactive 
habit of mind. In either case, it is evident, the interests of the 
beings under his care must most materially suffer. We can- 
not therefore avoid dreading, that should the incurable insane 
of this country ever be placed in separate establishments, that 
we shall again witness many of the loathsome and humiliating 
spectacles so recently presented, and which have been removed 
by the unparalleled exertions of the enterprising and enthusiastic 
men who have of late years undertaken the management of our 
large establishments. 

n all legislative enactments having for their object the 
establishment of charitable institutions, it is of paramount im- 
portance that they should be so framed as to encourage the more 
generous principles of our nature, and shut out the incentives to 
a sordid or selfish disvosition. Every inducement to honourable. 
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active, and philanthropic conduct should be offered, and no 
opportunities for the admission of abuse should on any account 
be favoured. Everything should be so ordered as to excite a 
high guiding principle; an interest beyond that of self should 
especially be encouraged in the managers of establishments des- 
tined for the reception of the most afflicted of our species. Could 
hospitals for incurables be founded without departing from these 
axioms in legislation? What character of individuals would offer 
as superintendents? Could they have any other motive in taking 
office than that of emolument? Would there be sufficient 
interest felt in the establishment, on the part of the committee 
of management, to secure frequent and vigilant visitation? In 
cases of abuse, neglect or cruel treatment, how could it find 
tongue, when none are discharged from the institution? One of 
the best cheeks to abuse, in our establishments for the insane, 
is to be found in the patients discharged recovered, who ean 
speak openly and freely of the doings within the walls. ‘These 
are points worthy of the consideration of the legislature, before 
they enter on the experiment of establishing houses destined 
ag for the reception of the insane pronounced to be hopeless. 
We have already alluded to the fact, that the devoted and un- 
tiring efforts of the medical superintendents in our large institu- 
tions directed to the cure, and to the cure onlv, of the cases 
placed under their charge, have been the means of raising these 
establishments to the height of perfection they have attained. 
We have good reason to be proud of the present position of our 
national hospitals for the treatment of insanity. We are aware 
that the attention of our continental brethren is attracted to us; 
that they who formerly set us the example in the march of im- 
provement, are beginning to look upon this country as far in 
advance, and we hear of governments sending investigators over 
to report on our proceedings.* We sincerely trust that whatever 
enactments may receive the sanction of the legislature in the 
present session of Parliament, they may be so framed as to sti- 
mulate to increased exertion, and may have the effect of placing 
our benevolent institutions for the insane on a permanent footing 
of active benevolence and progressive improvement. 

We have devoted a considerable space to the due considera- 
tion of this most important branch of our subject. The attention 
of the Commissioners has naturally been arrested by it. They, 
finding our country establishments already overgrown in magni- 
tude, filled with cases deemed hopeless, the officers harassed with 
the increased weight of duty thrown upon them, and the institu- 
tions not yielding the amount of benefit to be expected, natu- 





* Gentlemen from Prussia, Belgium, and Austria have lately been coms 
missioned by their respective governments for this purpose. 
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rally felt called upon to suggest a speedy remedy for this existing 
evil. The readiest way of effecting this odd doubtless be the 
removal of the large body of incurable cases; but this, as before 
remarked, could only be considered as a palliative and temporary 
measure, as long as the custom of keeping cases recently attacked 
in workhouses continues. The question is not free from many 
difficulties, and we believe the Commissioners have felt it; at 
page 93 they remark— 

“The disposal of incurable patients, however, although a very 
serious and difficult question, is certainly of less moment than the 
exclusion of curable cases from lunatic hospitals, which have been 
erected at great public cost, and are fitted up with every convenience 
for the purpose of cure.” 


From this it is clear the Commissioners believe it to be of the 
first importance to make provision for recent and curable cases. 
Would not the right course, in the present predicament, be to 
establish Hospitals destined for the reception of recent cases only, 
and should they not recover within a certain period, to transfer 
them to the larger establishment as chronic, but not as incurable 
cases? If this were done, attention would be drawn to this new 
description of Hospital destined for cure, and parties would be 
stimulated to send cases in the earlier stages of the complaint. 
Such a scheme would probably require a greater outlay of the 
public money. We are strongly of opinion, however, that it 
would be well invested, and would yield an abundant interest, in 
the mitigation of human suffering, and in the diffusion of an 
inereased amount of happiness to our poorer brethren. Bodies 
of men, like individuals, rarely suffer from an excess of charity, 
and they should therefore be especially guarded, lest, whilst eco- 
nomising the funds of the rate-payer, they do not abstract from 
the insane pauper those appliances which justice and humanity 
inform us are his due.* 

We copy without comment the following appalling picture of 
the abuses and defects in several of the private asylums which at 
present stain our country. 

“‘ Having thus called your lordship’s attention to the asylums of 
all classes, which have partial defects, it is now our duty to brin 
under your consideration the condition of the asylums and Sesneel 
houses which deserve almost unqualified censure. 

“ The asylum at Haverfordwest was first visited by the Commis- 
sioners on the 13th of September, 1842. Their report states that 

* Separate asylums, or places of refuge for the incurables, would doubt- 
less prove a saving of expense to the parishes by the diminished longe- 
vity of the inmates. The term hospital might be adopted with advantage 
as indicative of an establishment destined for the treatment of acute cases 


of insanity, and the term asylum for the reception of the more chronic forms 
of the complaint; 
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this asylum was formerly a small gaol for the criminals of the town, 
but was, in 1822, by virtue of an act of Parliament, appropriated to 
the reception of lunatics. It did not appear that any addition or 
alteration whatever had been made, so as to adapt it to the accom- 
modation of patients. On the contrary, all the cells and rooms were 
apparently in their original condition, not even windows having been 
added, except in the part which faces the public street. 

“The asylum at that time (1842) contained eighteen patients, 
nine being males and nine females; and the corporation of Haver- 
fordwest contracted with a person to supply the patients with food 
and other necessaries. The Commissioners felt it their duty to 
report that the asylum was deficient in every comfort, and almost in 
every convenience: the rooms being small and ill-ventilated, some 
of the lower rooms (originally cells for prisoners) being almost 
dark, and the interior of the asylum altogether out of repair. The 
two day-rooms, in which the less violent patients were confined 
(one having seven males and the other five females), each measured 
about twelve feet by nine feet; the floors were of soft stone, but 
part of ic (in the female ward considerable parts) had been torn up 
and destroyed. There was no seat, or table, or any article of furni- 
ture, in the women’s room, and nothing, except a table, in the men’s 
room. The men were standing; the women standing or sitting on 
the floor. On the circumstance being noticed by the Commissioners, 
a long board or seat was brought into the men’s room from the 
airing-ground, and fixed against the wall. It was not sufficient for 
the seven male patients, who were in the room, to sit on. Four of 
the men, however, sat down on it; the others remained standing. 
In the airing-ground belonging to the women there was a bench, 
which apparently belonged to their room. There were large 
holes in some of the walls and ceilings. ‘The airing-courts were 
very small and cheerless, particularly that belonging to the men, 
and they were both strewn with large stones, which had fallen or 
been forced from the building. There were two mischievous pa- 
tients, unrestrained, amongst the men (in whose hands these stones 
might be formidable weapons), and another fastened in a chair, in a 
separate room or cell. 

“The dress of the patients was, in almost every instance, dirty, 
ragged, and insufficient. One of the female patients pulled off her 
shoes and stockings, which were nothing more than rags, such as 
are occasionally seen on heaps of rubbish. The Commissioners 
were informed that there was not a single change of linen (either for 
the beds or for the person) throughout the asylum. This fact was 
complained of by the matron. Indeed, the Commissioners could 
not discover any linen whatever, except upon the persons of some of 
the patients, and the dirty cases of the straw beds, throughout 
the house. There were only sixteen single beds for the eighteen 
patients confined in the asylum. One patient, a boy of nineteen, 
slept on loose straw, on the stone floor, in a small dark cell; and 
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one other patient, a girl, who was convalescent, slept in the same 
room with the keeper and his wife, on a bed belonging to them. 
She must otherwise have slept on the floor, and apparently without 
bedding. 

“The Commissioners caused many of the beds to be uncovered, 
and found that there were no sheets or blankets, and little more than 
a single rug to cover the patients. In more than one instance the 
scrap of blanket, allowed in addition to the rug, was insufficient to 
cover half the person. The beds were of straw, and almost all of 
them were inclosed in coarse linen cases; but although there were 
several dirty patients, there was not more than one case for each bed. 
Some of the cases were soiled, and all of them appeared dark, as if 
from long use. The matron stated that she had applied repeatedly 
for more bed clothes and for linen, but without effect ; the contractor 
would not send them. She complained to the Commissioners, that 
the state of the asylum, in reference to its want of repair, comfort, 
and accommodation, and the destitute condition of the patients, was 
dreadful; and she expressed her earnest hope that some person would 
speedily interfere on behalf of ‘ the poor creatures confined there.’ 

“In regard to restraint, the Commissioners found that no belts, 
hand-locks, or strait jackets, were allowed, but the refractory patients 
were confined in strong chairs, their arms being also fastened to the 
chair. Two were thus confined, separately, in small rooms, into 
which scarcely any light entered through the gratings. One was 
the boy before-mentioned, who slept at night on the floor of the 
same room; the other was a woman who was entirely naked on both 
the days on which the Commissioners visited the asylum, and, 
without doubt, during the whole of the intermediate night. Both 
these were dirty patients. In the woman’s room the stench was so 
offensive that it was scarcely possible to remain there. 

‘* During wet weather, there was no place whatever for exercise ; 
and at other times there was not sufficient space for the purpose. 
No attempt was made to employ any of the patients, and vo books or 
other amusements were provided. Prayers were never read, and no 
clergyman ever visited the asylum, although one of the female pa- 
tients, who was occasionally depressed, and imagined that she had 
not done her duty to a child who had died, appeared especially to 
require such consolation as a clergyman might afford. 

“‘ The keeper and his wife (the matron) appeared well-disposed to- 
wards the patients, but they were themselves scarcely above the 
rank of paupers. They were allowed the same rations as the pauper 
patients, and a salary of 20/. a year between them. They had no 
assistant or servant, for the purpose of keeping the asylum or the 
patients clean, for cooking the food, for baking the bread, or for any 
other purpose connected with the establishment. At our first visit 
the keeper was absent. The Commissioners were informed that he 
was at work for some person in the neighbourhood. 

‘¢ The patients were allowed water only for their drink ; culm and 
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clay for firing ; straw, chopped and whole, for the beds of the clean 
as well as of the dirty. The bread was dark and heavy, and was 
made of barley meal and wheaten flour. The matron said that the 
yeast allowed was insufficient, and that the oven was out of repair, 
and that consequently she could not make the bread good or whole- 
a She had repeatedly complained of these things without 
ellect. 

“As evidence of the spirit in which this establishment was upheld, 
the Commissioners were informed that a few years ago a person was 
directed by Government to examine the buildings constituting the 
asylum, and that, some notice being had of his expected arrival, 
workmen were employed during the whole of the preceding night 
upon the repairs, so that when the Government agent visited the 
building in the morning, he found it undergoing repair. These 
repairs, however, were discontinued Aealiaa ses. « after the agent left 
the asylum, and have never since been proceeded with. These facts 
were stated to the Commissioners by the matron. 

“At the asylum at West Auckland, first visit on the 5th of 
December, 1842, there were thirteen males and sixteen females. 
Each sex had only one sitting room, with windows that did not 
admit of any prospect from them, and the violent and quiet, and 
the dirty and clean, were shut up together. There was only one 
small walled yard, and when the one sex was in it the other was 


locked up. One of the male patients said that they were made so 
tender by their confinement that their health was destroyed. There 
were two small grass closes belonging to the house, but they appeared 
to be little used for the employment of the males. In the small, 
cheerless day-rooms of the males, with only one unglazed window, 
five men were restrained by leg-locks, called hobbles, and two were 
rapes in addition, iron handcuffs and fetters from the wrist to 


the ankle; they were all tranquil. The reason assigned for this 
coercion was, that without it they would escape. One powerful 
young man, who had broken his fetters, was heavily ironed, and 
another was leg-locked and handcuffed, who was under medical 
treatment, and in a weak state. One woman was leg-locked by day 
and chained to her bed at night. Chains were fastened to the floors 
in many places, and to many of the bedsteads. The males through- 
out thé house slept two in one bed. The Commissioners who first 
visited the asylum stated their opinion to be that it was entirely 
unfit for the reception of insane persons. It was also visited on the 
same day by two magistrates, who entered the following minute in 
the Visitors’ Book :— 
‘* ¢5th December, 1842. 

“ ¢ We this day visited the asylum, and found that the Commissioners had 

just left it. We found everything in good order.’ 


“ On the third visit of the Commissioners to the asylum at West 
ating, in Kent, on the 2nd of September, 1843, they were much 
astonished at discovering six sleeping places for males in an out- 
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house, at the upper end of the male pauper’s yard. These places 
had not been laid down in the plan of the house, and they had never 
been shown either to the Visiting Justices or to the Metropolitan 
Commissioners, who had previously visited the asylum. They were 
wooden closets, six fect long, six feet high, and three feet two inches 
wide; three being on each side of the passage, which was between 
two and three feet wide. These places had a raised floor, upon 
which the bedding was placed. They were all extremely close, but 
the two centre ones had no means of ventilation. They had been 
regularly used, and were occupied by five males on the night before 
they were discovered, and were made up for use when first seen. 
They were, of course, quite unfit for sleeping places.” * 

In our county and other asylums are to be found a class of 
patients denominated criminal, amounting at present in England 
to as many as 224. On this head, the Commissioners state 
that— 


‘¢ It has been matter of frequent complaint that asylums are made 
receptacles for criminal lunatics, including all those who are confined 
under orders from the Secretary of State or Royal warrants. The 
objections urged to their detention in lunatic asylums, and to the 
county asylums being required to receive them, apply principally to 
those who have perpetrated atrocious crimes, and who are dangerous 
and a source of annoyance to the other inmates, whose liberty is in 
some cases abridged, in consequence of the necessity of providing for 
the safe custody of the criminal lunatics. 

“We entertain a strong opinion that it is highly desirable 
arrangements should be made for the separate care and custody of 
criminal lunatics; and we would submit to your lordship, that, as 
respects all criminal lunatics who have been charged with serious 
offences, and whom it is necessary to detain in custody, it is desirable 
that arrangements should be made with one or more public insti- 
tutions, as Bethlem Hospital, or that a separate class should be 
formed in some convenient prison.” 


With these suggestions we heartily concur, and we consider it 
wise to discriminate between those who have committed atrocious 
crimes and those found guilty of minor offences. A large pro- 
portion of this description of patients, we have reason to think, 
are by mere accident very improperly placed in the criminal 
class. It not unfrequently happens that an individual attacked 
with insanity commits an act which, in the eye of the law, comes 
under the charge of a breach of the peace or a misdemeanour, 
and the insanity of the party, at the time of his examination be- 
fore the magistrate, remaining undiscovered, he is sent to prison, 
and from thence, on the discovery of his insanity, removed to an 

asylum by warrant of the Secretary of State. Now it is clear 


* These closets have since been pulled down, and the building shut up. 
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that this unfortunate individual has, owing to the carelessness or 
incompetence of his examinants, accidentally fallen among a 
class of miscreants to which, in justice, he cannot be said to be- 
long. Had his insanity been discovered in the first instance by 
his friends, or subsequently at the time he was brought up for 
examination, he would at once have been sent to an asylum free 
from the stigma of criminal. That such instances should arise 
is far from exciting our surprise; indeed, we conceive that, with 
the exercise of the utmost caution, a misapprehension of the true 
state of a party brought up for examination in a court of justice 
must now and then occur. But we do contend that the patient 
thus accidentally cast into prison, has already suffered an act of 
injustice, which would be still further aggravated by making 
him an object for a national establishment for criminal lunatics. 
This stigma of criminal is too often attached to the friendless 
wanderer, whose unsettled state of mind has led him to seek a 
precarious livelihood by rambling from place to place. Such a 
person may be said, from the peculiarity of his mental condition, 
to possess in a high degree the germ of insanity, which, break- 
ing out in the public street or lodging-house of a town where he 
is utterly unknown, he is transferred to the hands of the police, 
and thence to prison, with vagrant and criminal attached to his 
name. It is a mere accident whether insanity and an asylum, or 
criminality and a prison, be his lot. 

Before contemplating the kind and extent of accommodation 
needed in a separate establishment for criminal lunatics, it would 
be desirable to ascertain the exact nature of the offences of the 
criminal patients, and the circumstances under which they have 
been committed. ‘The Commissioners have ascertained the pro- 
portion of the more atrocious crimes to amount to about 50 out 
of the 224 cases. We would suggest that the inquiry be ex- 
tended to the minor offences, with the view of determining the 
number to be deducted from the criminal class. It would be 
well, also, not to disregard the evident progressive change in 
public opinion as respects the punishment of crime. We cannot 
be insensible to a general prevalence, and an increasing desire 
to abolish the practice of destroying the lives of our fellow crea- 
tures as a means of correcting and preventing offences. Should 
this desirable end be carried out by change in our laws, we can 
have very little doubt what effect would be produced on juries 
when deliberating their sentence of guilty or not guilty. The 
repugnance to inflict death is daily manifest by ‘ recommenda- 
tions to mercy,” when there can be no possible doubt of the guilt 
of the party—by verdicts of not guilty, when there is every 
reason to believe the party guilty—and by acquittal on the 
ground of insanity where the least shadow of evidence can be 
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advanced in favour of the opinion that the culprit is of unsound 
mind. We cannot doubt that many of the criminal patients now 
confined in our asylums would, had the punishment of death been 
abolished, have been convicted of guilt, and sentenced to trans- 
portation. 

Before closing our remarks on this head, let us give a passing 
notice to the actual position of the truly and really insane eri- 
minal. He has, whilst without power of self-control, or know- 
ledge of right or wrong, and perhaps without a consciousness of 
his actions, committed an atrocious act designated by law a 
capital crime. He is clearly irresponsible, and is acquitted ac- 
cordingly. He recovers entirely from his attack of insanity in 
the course of a few months or a few years, but still, with the per- 
fect use of all his faculties,he is doomed to pass the remainder of 
his life in confinement. And for what? Foran act, in the com- 
mission of which he was an irresponsible agent. ‘The same per- 
son, in a sane and insane state, may be looked upon as two 
distinct individuals. Is the sane party to be punished for the 
errors of the insane? We do not say that, in the present state 
of our law, we could act in accordance with these views. But it 
is clearly evident, that we here find another instance of injury 
and injustice exercised towards the afflicted, from an overween- 
ing regard to the security and protection of the public. 

In the statistical department of the Report before us will be 
found much valuable information, of which our space will not 
allow us to take advantage. A slight oversight, it would appear, 
has arisen in drawing up the tables comprised in Appendix D. 
These tables embrace an aggregate of the “ number of pauper 
lunatics, and the total accommodation for them in the public and 
private asylums of each county.” The object of this table is 
evidently intended to show the number of patients in each county 
as still unprovided with accommodation; and this it does as far 
as regards the paupers chargeable to the different townships of 
the county. But, when estimating the necessary provision for 
the pauper insane, it should be borne in mind that there is a class 
of patients who are not chargeable to any township, and that 
these ought to be added to the numbers so chargeable. They 
fall on the county rate, and are provided for in the county asy- 
lum; allusion is made to them at page 91, where it is stated 
that “the county of Middlesex had, in 1841, 108; in 1842, 
116; and in 1843, 126 county pauper lunatics, or lunatics whose 
settlement had not been ascertained. The county 6f Lancaster 
had, in 1842, 118 county pauper lunatics.” he addition of 
these numbers to those embraced in this table, showing the large 
deficiency of accommodation, would make the wants of the insane 
poor more strikingly evident. 
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As respects the report of the Commissioners, we hail it with 
the utmost satisfaction, as a searching inquiry into the condition 
of our asylums, public as well as private; and we anticipate much 
benefit from it. ‘The enormities exposed in some of our insti- 
tutions cannot lead to a favourable impression of the condition of 
the poor wretches confined in solitude by their relatives or 
friends. Ought any motives of delicacy to have influence in check- 
ing investigations into the state of these patients? Many cruel- 
ties are, doubtless, daily inflicted on parties so circumstanced, and 
we apprehend that, had the powers of the Commissioners ex- 
tended to the visitation of them, we should have had laid open a 
most appalling amount of infamy. Could it have been a matter 
of surprise, after hearing of the enormities committed in public 
establishments, to find that in private abodes cruelties were com- 
mitted of a ten-fold deeper dye? The exposure is to be dreaded, 
but the knowledge that such atrocities do exist, is reason suffi- 
cient for demanding their extermination, and no false delicacy 
should interfere to prevent it. We sympathise with the lower 
animals and protect them from cruelty, whilst we suffer every 
species of hedenihe to be heaped with impunity on our afflicted 
brethren. It is painful to imagine the successive stages of suffer- 
ing endured by individuals thus circumstanced; we formerly dis- 
credited the astounding facts which came to our ears; but actual 
inspection has revealed them in all their shame and truth. We 
thought it impassible that the nearest relatives could knowingly 
suffer the infliction of such barbarities, until it had actually been 
demonstrated to us. ‘The surprise at first excited, on hearing of 
cruelties of this nature, becomes in some measure diminished, 
when we come to consider that in very many instances the here- 
ditary taint of insanity is so strongly disseminated through the 
various members of a family, that they cannot be considered pos- 
sessed of the least fostering care for a sick relative. ‘Their sen- 
sibilities are so blunted, as to produce an entire want of affection, 
and there is too much reason to fear, that occasionally the feelings 
are so morbidly affected by the family taint, that there may be a 
strong insane propensity to inflict punishment on their brother 
in affliction. Bearing these circumstances in mind, and knowing 
moreover that succession to property makes the death of the suf- 
ferer a “desirable result” to the protecting relative, can we 
wonder at the horrifying details which sometimes assail us. 
Something in extenuation may possibly be pleaded on the ground 
of ignorance of the parties inflicting cruelty ; but no plea of this 
kind can, we fear, be advanced as an apology for deficient legis- 
lation as a correction of these appalling instances of barbarity. 
Examples of the most horrifying description have been recorded 
by the Poor-law Commissioners, who, in their published reports, 
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have given innumerable instances of the grossest barbarity. The 
portion of the domestic accommodation usually assigned to these 
unfortunates is that commonly devoted to the reception of coals, 
&c., namely, the triangular space formed between the stairs and 
ground-floor. In this confined, dark, and damp corner may be 
found at this very time no small number of our fellow beings, 
huddled, crouching and gibbering with less apparent intelligence, 
and under worse treatment, than the lower domestic animals. 
Only in July last, Lord Ashley in his able speech, when giving 
notice of the bill to be introduced this session, brought before the 
notice of the House of Commons the case of a lunatic who died 
in Wales, during the last summer, under these circumstances: 
the body was permanently bent by coercion, the knees pressed 
upon the abdomen so as to produce sores, and considerable dis- 
section was necessary to bring the limbs straight after death so 
that the body could be pressed into a coffin. Another instance 
came under the notice of the Lord Chancellor for Ireland, only 
last year, where an unfortunate gentleman of property was chained 
by his own brother, with scarcely a rag on his person, in an out- 
house so dilapidated as to be pronounced unfit for the shelter of 
cattle. And these parties pass unpunished! The law prevents 
them from exercising equal cruelty on the lower animals; but 
they may chain and torture the sick, helpless, uncomplaining, de- 
mented fellow creature with impunity. 

We should be wanting in duty, in concluding our review ef 
the Report before us, did we not express our high estimation of 
the zeal, determination, and matured judgment which the Com- 
missioners have manifested throughout the searching investiga- 
tions they have made. ‘The Report is highly creditable to them 
as a body, but at the same time humiliating to us as a nation. 
Our feeling of humiliation, however, ought to give way to that of 
thankfulness that such facts are brought to light: we hail the 
volume before us as the harbinger ofa thorough and complete 
correction of these gross abuses. It is impossible the legislature 
and magistracy can peruse the astounding facts now placed in 
their hands, without feeling the paramount importance of a full 
consideration of them. ‘They will, we are assured, do this; and 
before the close of the present session, we shall have the gratifi- 
cation of knowing, that an act has passed the legislature which 
willsweep these abominations from the face of our land. Let it 
not be said that, at whatever price purchased, it is a dear bargain ; 
the smallest fractional item of the sums voted for the abolition of 
slavish thraldom, will suffice to provide the meays of comfort, 
freedom, and happiness to the many afflicted arhg-worse than 
slave-bound of our fellow countrymen. ‘ G 
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Arr. VIL—-1. Report from the Traders’ Freedom Committee, 
July 4, 1844.—(Common Council Papers.) 


2. The Substance of an Address delivered by C. Pearson, Esq., 
on the 11th, 12th, and 18th of December, 1843. Pelham 
Richardson.* 


EN years have elapsed since Lord John Russell announced in 

the House of Commons his intention to introduce, on the part 
of the Government of the day, a Bill for the Reform of the Lon- 
don Corporation. Nothing came of the announcement; it only 
made, in that celebrated region which is paved with good inten- 
tions, another addition to the materials of the roads. Various 
circumstances combined to induce a postponement of the in- 
tended measure, and to some extent, we may admit, that delay 
was unavoidable. The subject was one of considerable em- 
barrassment from its complexity, the numerous interests in- 
volved, and the difficulty of framing a comprehensive measure 
adapted to the local government of the whole metropolis. ‘This 
naturally led to hesitation; and before the hesitation was at an 
end, political parties had become so equally balanced, that the 
Parliamentary influence of the Corporation would have sufficed 
to turn the scale. The favourable moment had been lost, and 
another, in the opinion of the Corporation, is not likely soon to 
tecur. By a shrewd stroke of policy they believe they have 
tongue-tied the opponent they chiefly dreaded. Lord John 
Russell, now a City member, elected by a narrow majority, could 
be easily unseated by an undivided corporate effort; and not one 
of the four members, Whig or Conservative, can afford to despise 
the electoral power of a body commanding an amount of patron- 
age equal in the City to that of Government in the dockyards 
of Chatham and Portsmouth. All danger of any hostile move- 
ment is therefore regarded as past away ; and, emboldened by the 
apparent timidity of the Legislature, the Corporation not only con- 
tinue to enforce, as before, the same vexatious trading monopolies, 
maintain the same wasteful establishments, with little or no sen- 
sible reduction, but even venture upon measures for extending 
their powers of direct and indirect taxation, by reviving claims 
long ago abandoned, and almost forgotten ; the result of which 
is an unprecedented attack upon the whole mercantile interest 
connected with the port of London. 

We copy from the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ an explanation of the 
facts to which we allude :— 








* Price 3s, sewed; 4s, cloth, 
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“ Public attention during the past year has been frequently drawn to the 
Corporation of London ; but its late proceedings have occasioned an extra- 
ordinary excitement in the City, almost amountixg to a popular commotion. 

‘* The Corporation is reviving upon a grand scale the attempt to enforce 
the payment of freedom fines and other charges, in the case of all persons 
carrying on business between Temple Bar and Aldgate, These fines, it is 
known, were abolished in all the corporate towns of England and Wales, 
the City excepted, by the Municipal Reform Bill of 1835. The London 
Corporation, it was assumed, would march with the spirit of the times, and 
~~ an end to such vexatious exactions of its own accord. Instead of 

oing so, it simply reduced their amount from 40/. (a sum it was unable to 
collect) to 12/.; and the present movement is to compel every merchant 
of London, occupying a counting house or warehouse in the City, to become 
a freeman of the Corporation, by the payment of 12/., or, more correctly 
speaking, of 114. 6s. 4d., the exaet sum meh 

“The attempt is a bold one, for hitherto statutes and charters have 
alike been held favourable to the exemption of all persons trading by 
wholesale, or selling goods in bulk, on the principle that the port of 
London would be closed if only freemen were to be admitted to the privi- 
leges of trade. The claim will, of course, be resisted ; and it is agreed on 
both sides that the merits of the case shall be tried by an action against 
the firm of Messrs Sturt and Sharp, of Wood street; but, in the mean 
time, the Chamberlain has announced his intention to summon all persons 
presented as non-freemen by the ward inquests ; the effect of which is to 
alarm the timid; and many persons have hastened to pay the money 
rather than risk the expenses of a lawsuit with a wealthgy corporation. 
More than 3,000 summonses have been already issued ; and it is said the 
total number likely to be issued, when all the presentments shall have 
been completed, will be 12,000. This is not an exaggeration ; for while 
the present number of resident freemen does not atly exceed 6,000, the 
number of houses in the City is 16,080, and the eopereshn insists upon 
the liability of every member of a firm, every member of a public company, 
every shopman, and every journeyman or artisan. The aggregate amount 
of freedom fines to be exacted from all these classes would seem incredible ; 
but supposing them to be enforced only in the case of 10,000 housekeepers, 
we should still have a corporate tax of 113,166/.13s.4d., the appropriation 
of which would be as follows :— 





Aggregate 


For what Object. “ai. 


Non-Freemen. 





Ancient fine, payable to the Corporation - 
Reduced fine (formerly 25/.) payable to the 

Corporation - - - - - - 
Government stamp (by 55 Geo. IIT) : 
Duty, in lieu of orphans’ duty (10 Geo. IV) 
The crier and his young man - - - 
The clerk of the chamber 


COCOScoM ath 
mhaWO OOF 
COMmSOS ome 
COaSSSO Os 
SCOmoococo mF 


Four compurgators, Is.each + - 
Yeoman of the chamber* - - - 





ll 6 4 113,166 13 


» 











_* The above fees, amounting to 14s, 8d., are to be given up when the 
life-interest in them of the present officers shall have ceased. 
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Since the appearance of the above, the Court of Aldermen 
have recommended the Chamberlain not to issue further sum- 
monses for the present; but the law proceedings continue, and a 
considerable body of merchants and wholesale dealers (nearly 
two hundred) have united in a bond to defray, by an equal sub- 
scription, the expenses of any suit or suits instituted by the Cor- 
poration against any one or more of their number. ‘The neces- 
sity of sach a bond will be understood, when it is explained that 
the case is one in which proceedings once commenced no man 
can foresee their termination. A Chancery suit against Messrs 
Combe, Delafield, and Co., to determine a claim of Corporate 
metage charges upon corn landed above bridge, and not required 
to be measured, has furnished employment to solicitors and bar- 
risters for six years;* and the suit against Messrs Sturt and 
Sharp will probably involve an appeal to the House of Lords. 

It is part of a system which it would be difficult to de- 
nounce in terms of adequate severity, that the Corporation 
claim to try every cause in which they are concerned in 
courts in which they are plaintiffs and judges in their own 
eause. ‘The action against Mr Sturt, for instance, is brought in 
the Mayor’s Court, where the only counsel allowed the defendant 
must be one of the four City pleaders; where the judge is the 
Recorder, a servant of the Corporation ; whose salary of 3,000/. 
per annum is dependent upon the pleasure of the Corporation ; 
and one-third of which salary is paid to him not for judicial duties, 
but for attendances upon the Lord Mayor and Court of Common 
Council, and services connected with such attendances. We 
might very cheerfully admit that the present Recorder is not a 
man to allow his legal judgment to be affected by any corporate 
bias of which he may be conscious, but defendants in the Mayor’s 
Court naturally object that judges, like other men, may be in- 
fluenced by a bias of which they are unconscious. All parties, 
therefore, defending themselves against the Corporation invari- 
ably seek to obtain the benefit of a more independent jurisdic- 
tion;—upon which they are perhaps told by the opposite counsel, 
as in the present instance, that ‘to remove the cause by writ of 
certiorari into the Court of Queen’s Bench would only lead to 
vast delay and great expense; for, like the case of Clarke v. 
Denton, it ve be sent back by writ of precedendo, to be tried 
by the jurisdiction before which it now stood.” + 





* The Vice-Chancellor having decided that the Corporation should pro- 
duce the records upon which the claim is founded, the Corporation, rather 
than produce their records, or abandon their claim, have appealed to the 
Lord Chancellor. 

+ See the observations of Mr Ryland in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ Feb 3. 
The Corporation r. Sturt. 
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It will be seen at a glance that a poor man in the City has ab- 
solutely no power whatever of defending himself against the Cor- 
poration, by demanding a fair trial before an impartial and a com- 
petent tribunal. Nothing is left him but submission or flight ; 
and this we believe to be the reason why the right of the Cor- 
poration and the trading companies to exact freedom fines from 
retail dealers has ne been called in question. There are 
strong grounds for the opinion that the whole of these imposts 
are as illegal as they are vexatious and oppressive; but in the 
case of retail dealers, they are exacted, for the most part, from 
young tradesmen with little — at the very moment of their 
commencing business, when a law suit would be ruin. 

Let all who sympathize with the early struggles of industry 
endeavour to realize, to their own minds, the daily effect of the 
fiscal system of the London Corporation in gov os the first 
efforts of a working man to rise to a higher position. We will 
draw no imaginary picture. 

The first step in his progress upwards is the savings bank. 
The second a small shop witha heck parlour, taken at a low rent 
in a bye street. ‘The plan is for the wife to attend the shop, 
while the husband oie as a journeyman at some handicraft 
business. His little fund from the savings bank is invested as 
stock in trade; and then commences his acquaintance with the 
dignitaries of the London Corporation. ‘The greatest of these 
in the eyes of a poor man is not, as the reader might suppose, 
the Lord Mayor, but the ward beadle ; and this, as we shall show, 
is no idle jest, but a simple fact of grave import. 

The duty of presenting non-freemen liable to fines for carry- 
ing on alle in the City, without being free, devolves nominally 
upon a body of householders annually appointed, called the ward 
inquest, but practically upon the ward beadle, by whom the in- 
quest is attended. The inquest, changing every year, and know- 
ing nothing of the proceedings of former inquests but what they 
learn from the clerkand beadle, depend chiefly upon these officers, 
and especially upon the ward beadle, for finding out the proper 
parties to be summoned. The latter exercises Lis duties with a 
sound discretion. He calls upon the non-freemen, and is will- 
ing, before informing against them, to listen to the particulars of 
their case. He knows that the Chamberlain is kind-hearted, 
and does not wish to press with undue severity upon young be- 
ngage Perhaps he adds, “ and I, though I am a beadle, am 

ut aman, and know the difficulties of supporting a wife and 
children. I will represent your case favourably to the inquest, 
or omit your name till the next year.” The offer, of course, 
proceeds from disinterested motives; but it would be ungrateful 
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to accept such a service without some return; and there are rich 
men, now living, who remember when a guinea per annum was 
not thought too high a fee to escape a heavy payment in freedom 
fines during the first up-hill years of business, when the loss of 
the money might have compelled them to dishonour an ac- 
ceptance and destroy their credit. 

The ward beadle dismissed, comes the beadle of one of the 
trading companies with a similar statement. Each of the eighty 
companies claims the power of compelling every journeyman 
mechanic or tradesman to become both a freeman and liveryman 
of the company to which his trade or handicraft belongs, and the 
poor companies not only claim the power, but exercise it. No 
man, for example, can shave another in the City without becoming 
a freeman and liveryman of the Barbers’ Company—and even 
beadle influence is not long a sufficient protection against the 
watchful jealousy of a rival tradesman, anxious to get rid of a 
new competitor. 

The result of this intolerant and intolerable system is deserv- 
ing of a moment’s reflection, even from those by whom it is up- 
held. It is one of the chief causes of the fluctuating population 
of the City, and an amount of poor rate exceeding that of any 
pectondhoen st district in the United Kingdom. No prudent 
mechanic whose savings may have amounted to thirty or fifty 
pounds will consent to part with the money in freedom and 
livery fines; the rule, therefore, is, to evade payment as long 
as possible, and then decamp. A journeyman plumber and gla- 
zier, occupying lodgings, may avoid the effect of an inquest pre- 
sentment by removing from one ward to another; if he cannot 
thereby escape the vigilance of the company connected with his 
own trade, he removes into Westminster or Southwark. In this 
way the great Warr, when a young man, was driven from the 
City, and, since his time, many thousand operatives of the better 
class, the very class whose residence would be invited and en- 
couraged by a wise local government, have been compelled to 
follow his example. The prudent fly to escape extortion; the 
pauper remains! He cares for neither beadle nor chamberlain. 
The cheap lodging-houses (abandoned by the industrious) are a 
secure refuge to the pauper, who gives himself no anxiety about 
writs of certiorari, or de precedendo, and sets the City solicitor at 
defiance. Thus it is that, out of the great lines of thorough- 
fare and the immediate tha Pie of the merchants and 
Manchester warehousemen, whole streets in the City are filled 
with the helpless, ‘for the relief of whom all the vast charity 
endowments of the City are insufficient, and poor rates are levied 
to the amount of 90,000/. per annum—the revenue of a German 
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principality !_ The cancer of pauperism is eating into the heart of 
City prosperity: an evil much of which may be traced to abuses of 
mal-administration, but of which there are other causes, and perhaps 
the chief are the fiscal exactions we have described, and, generally, 
corporate interference with liberty of trade.* Such interference, 
at all times impolitic, has been especially so, and even absolutely 
suicidal, since the Municipal Reform Bill of 1835 put an end to 
all exclusive privileges in every other corporate town of England 
and Wales. The petty monopolies of the City have since that 
time had to struggle against the free-trade competition of the 
whole manufacturing interest of the United Kingdom, and the 
result, to sane minds, could not have appeared a moment doubtful. 

It would amuse some to see the kind of apology put forward 
by the Corporation for the present crusade against the merchants 
and wholesale dealers; but the limited views of men reall 
holding an influential position as affecting the interests of their 
fellow citizens, is more a subject for sadness than mirth. The 
following is the first paragraph in the letter of the City Solicitor, 
threatening the numerous parties to whom it was sent with legal 
proceedings :— 

** Sir,—Numerous complaints have of late been made to the Common 
Council that persons carrying on business as small retailers in the City of 
London have been compelled to take up their freedom, while merchants, 
bankers, and wholesale dealers are permitted to conduct their extensive 
establishments in the City without molestation, although they are not free.” 

The word “ molestation” is singularly appropriate to the case. 
It is confessed (although now for the first time) that poor men have 
been molested by the Corporation, and the molestation, which 
has hitherto been partial, is now to be rendered universal. In 
this one word the whole argument is condensed. It is the argu- 
ment of a boy at school beaten by another bigger than himself: 
** Ah, coward! why don’t you strike a boy of your own size ?” 
The Corporation (the big boy in the present instance) is im- 
pressed with the force of the appeal, and replies with an air of 
magnanimity, ‘ Well, and so I will.” 

No inquiry is made into the reasonableness of a better policy 





* A master tradesman in the City is liable to a penalty for employing 
a non-freeman, and it is, therefore, sometimes necessary for a master to 
purchase at his own expense the freedom of a country workman ; but 
even then he is not free from annoyance. The ‘ Standard’ of December 13, 
1843, contains an account of a complaint on this head against the firm of 
Messrs Perrott and Watts. ‘The system is such that, wereit as rigidly enforced 
as the Corporation have threatened, no manufacturing establishments could 
exist in the City. Free-trade competition from without would destroy 
them; and the City retail trade has long been decaying from this cause. 
Good housekeepers state that Cheapside is no longer cheap as compared 
with either the High street, Borough, or the Strand. 
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that would molest nobody; the fiscal morality of exacting 
112. 6s, 4d. from any one to obtain 7/. 6s. 8d. (all that the Cor- 
poration receive) is not even questioned; no comparison is made 
between the present and feudal times, when the privileges of 
a free-man (now valueless) could hardly be too dearly bought. 
One truth only has impressed itself upon the minds of the Cor- 
poration, and that as a modern discovery, that the rich should 
not be exempt from a tax affecting the poor, and therefore, no 
matter what the mode or what the object, rich and poor are now 
to be alike subject to the same measure, not of justice, but 
of oppression. 

It will very naturally be asked, what do the Corporation want 
with the money? They do not want it. Notwithstanding their 
heavy establishment expenses (the office of Chamberlain alone 
being attended with a cost exceeding the average amount of all 
the freedom fines collected during the last twenty years), the 
Corporation are boasting of a surplus of income over expenditure. 
The fines continue to be exacted from no financial necessity, but 
are kept up from the narrow, trading spirit of the majority. The 
members of the two courts have all had to take up their freedom at 
a heavy expense, and their sense of public duty does not carry 
them to the extent of wishing to relieve their competitors in 
trade from the same burden. A motion, therefore, made dur- 
ing the past year in the Court of Common Council for aban- 
doning freedom fines, and giving the full enjoyment of muni- 
cipal privileges to all rate payers, as in other corporate towns, 
was deliberately rejected. ‘The case is one which can only be 
met by Parliamentary interference; but as the subject will 
not be fully understood by every member of the two houses of 
legislature, we will enter into a further but brief explanation 
of its moral and legal bearings. 

It is not necessary to go into a history of corporate towns; 
everybody knows that they were the only fortresses of liberty in 
feudal times. There were then but two classes of the king’s 
subjects,—masters and serfs. All who were not freemen were 
bondsmen or villains, belonging as property to some great lord 
or baron, in the same sense as the timber growing upon his 
estate. It was impossible in those days to estimate too highly 
the value of the freedom privileges conferred by royal charter 
upon corporations: Magna Charta was only granted to the free- 
men of England, and to purchase from a corporate town the 
privileges of a freeman, was to purchase rights of citizenship, not 
otherwise to be obtained. ‘The price paid was called the redemp- 
tion fine ; meaning the price of redemption from a state of slavery 
to a state of liberty. ‘The term is still retained, and it is for the 
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payment of “a redemption fine” that proceedings are now insti- 
tuted by the corporation against the merchants of London. 

The power to enforce this claim is, as we have said, one of 
those nice legal questions which may easily — the courts 
for a lifetime, and for this reason, among many others, that ori- 
ginally, as is quite clear, no compulsory powers were given to the 
Corporation, because none were required. The ——— when 
it had a bond fide value, was eagerly sought ; and it was punish- 
ment enough to remain a serf, without any other, to induce every 
one to pay even a large sum for freedom who could possibly 
raise the money. 

Another inducement was exemption from military service and 
the king’s taxes. The freemen of a corporate town were not 
obliged, in time of war, to follow a feudal chief; and Henry I 
granted by charter that the citizens of London should be free 
from scot and lot, without theCity. These were privileges worth 
paying for; and in times when charters were only obtained in 
return for subsidies, the Corporation had clearly a moral, if not a 
legal right, to enforce an equivalent contribution from all enjoy- 
ing its protection. 

The moral right has at least ceased; impressment, in all its 
forms, is virtually at an end; the Queen’s tax-gatherer pays no 
respect to distinctions of freemen and non-freemen ; every house- 
holder in the City pays the assessed taxes, and, besides, poor rates, 
sewer rates, consolidated rates, and a multitude of other charges 
unknown to his ancestors, or infinitely heavier in amount. It is 
said that there is no county rate in the City, and it is true that 
there is no rate nominally so called; but the indirect taxes of the 
Corporation levied upon coal, corn, and all the necessaries of 
life, are really county rates affecting the whole population of 
Middlesex, Kent, Essex, and Surrey ;* the non-freemen of the 
City, moreover, pay tolls upon their carts, and metage charges, 
from which the freemen are exempt. 

Liberty of trading, or, in other words, permission to labour 





* The proportion of these carried to the account of the City Estate for 1848 is 
as follows :— 
s. a ¢é€ 
4d. duty on coals - - - 46,080 16 9 
Corn-metage duty - - 9,637 6 8 
Wines, oils, &c. (one-third) - 348. 7 «0 
Weights and measures - 313 18 6 


£56,380 8 11 
It was in consideration of these that the Legislature imposed upon the Corpora- 
tion the duty of supporting the prisons and criminal courts. ‘The gross sum col- 
lected considerably exceeds the above amount. A further duty of 8d. on coals is 
collected for public improvements, chiefly connected with London Bridge ; 1d. for 
the coal-market fund. The county rate for Marylebone (1842) was £14,:00 7s, 3d. 
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without the ‘ molestation ” of City or Company, is really now the 
only valuable consideration of importance offered in exchange 
for the payment of freedom and livery fines; and upon this sub- 


ject the opinion of the Legislature has been already declared. 


The following is the clause of the Municipal Reform Bill which 
established perfect freedom of industry in every other corporate 
town of England and Wales :— 

“‘ And whereas, in divers cities, towns, and boroughs, a certain custom 
hath prevailed, and certain bye-laws have been made, that no person, not 
being free of a city, town, or borough, or of certain guilds, mysteries, or 
trading companies within the same, or some or one of them, shall keep any 
shop or place for putting to show or sale any or certain wares or merchan- 
dize, by way of retail or otherwise, or use any or certain trades, occupations, 
mysteries, or handicrafts for hire, gain, or sale, within the same; be it 
enacted that, notwithstanding any such custom or bye-law, every person in 
any borough may keep any shop for the sale of all lawful wares and mer- 
chandizes, by wholesale or retail, and use every lawful trade, occupation, 
mystery, and handicraft, for hire, gain, sale, or otherwise within any bo- 
rough.” —65 and 6 William IV, ch. 76, c. 10. 

Another clause states that the Act shall extend to the corpo- 
rate towns named in the schedules of the bill, from which sche- 
dules the City of London was omitted. The Report of the Com- 
missioners upon the Corporation of London had not then been 
prepared, and was not presented till two years after the passing 
of the Act; when it contained the following observations :— 

“The method by which persons become free appears to us highly 
objectionable. The Corporation possesses a very 8 ight, indeed hardly 
more than a nominal, control over the Companies ; and these latter, what- 
ever may be, or may have been, their importance or value as independent 
corporate bodies (which we shall consider in another part of this report), 
possess no one feature from which we can discover any advantage in com- 

elling the freemen to belong to them. This part of the system is, in 
fact, no more than a troublesome and capricious method of taxing the 
inhabitants of London for the emolument of the Companies, 

“Still, further, supposing the instrumentality of the Companies were discon- 
tinued,* we see no advantage, but much unnecessary complication, in conti- 
nuing the present criteria of admissibility. Birth and apprenticeship have 
been supposed to raise a presumption of a eps interest in the City ; 
but inhabitancy for a definite ages furnishes evidence much more simple 
and direct, and much less liable to fallacy. As to the acquisition of the 
freedom by purchase, it is practically a tax upon the retail traders of the 
City, who are a to take up their freedom ; and whatever advan- 
tages may be attributed to such a tax, as a test of the competence of the 
party contributing, or a compensation for the convenience of a residence 
within the City, these, admitting them to be advantages, might surely be 
obtained by a much less circuitous and more equitable process, and upon a 
system more analogous to that which now prevails in other English cor- 
porate towns.” 





* The Corporation had announced its intention not to insist upon the instru- 
mentality of the Companies; but the Companies do not the less insist upon their 
own power of exacting freedom fines; and without being a liveryman of a Com- 
pany no man can yote in Common Hall at the election of a Lord Mayor, 
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It will thus be seen that the Corporation, in their present 
crusade against the merchants of London, set at defiance the 
declared sentiments of Parliament, and the recommendation of a 
Government Commission of Inquiry specially applied to their 
own case; as well as all moral considerations drawn from the 
altered state of modern institutions as compared with those of 
ancient times. Let us now briefly glance at the legal grounds 
upon which the present proceedings have been instituted. They 
will be found to illustrate, in a striking degree, that reckless 
spirit of litigation which for many years has characterised the 
conduct of the Corporation, to an extent of which we believe 
there is no other example in the United Kingdom. 

It is admitted that merchants trading by wholesale in the City 
have been practically exempt from the bye-laws of the Corpora- 
tion affecting non-freemen for 240 years. Some of the parties 
lately summoned by the Chamberlain have carried on business 
for half a century without hearing of the present claim. In 
1702 we find the following entry in the minutes of the Common 
Council :— 

“The Lord Mayor acquainted the Court that the petition lately agreed 
upon to oblige the Governor, &c., of the East India Company to be free of 
the City was like to meet with great obstruction if not altered; and presented 
the said petition with the amendments, which were read and agreed to, 
and ordered to be presented to her Majesty (Queen Anne).” 

In 1666 we find another minute, recognising the fact that the 
Corporation could not then induce or compel merchants to take 
up their freedom. 

“ A Committee was appointed to coasider of some ways and means most 
effectual for compelling all persons of the several companies of merchants 
and other traders within this City and liberties to take up their freedom, and 
become subject to all services and common charges, &c., with the freemen of 
this City ; and to act therein by petition to his Majesty, or otherwise as 
they should think fit. May 9th, 1666.” 

This was thirty years after the charter of Charles I (14 Car. I, 
Oct. 18) enjoining Companies of merchants to employ no ser- 
vants or apprentices who, if resident in the City, do not become 
freemen, but saying nothing of the Companies themselves, and 
inflicting no penalties for neglect of its provisions; a charter 
which was evidently regarded at the time as a dead letter, and 
the more so as the king’s authority in matters of taxation was 
formally resisted by Parliament; while the attempt to enforce it 
led to the king’s death on the scaffold, and the temporary subver- 
sion of the monarchy. 

‘The bye-law of the Court of Common Council, under which 
all their late actions have been brought, was passed in 1606 ; and 
it is important to remark, that, up to that time, and for half a cen- 
tury beyond, that is to say, for three hundred years back, there is 
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neither charter nor act of Parliament giving the Corporation a 
remedy at law against non-freemen for non-payment of freedom 
fines. 

This very bye-law of 1606 recognises the exemption of mer- 
chants from its intended operation by the terms used. It isa 
resolution of the Court to inflict a penalty of five pounds upon 
any non-freeman— 

“‘ For every time wherein such person shall show, sell, or put to sale any 


wares or merchandizes by retail within the said City, liberties, or suburbs, 
contrary to the true intent and meaning hereof.” 


The paper is too long to quote, and it must suffice to remark 
that the words by retai/ occur no less than six times, as if 
the more emphatically to mark the distinction then observed 
between retail shopkeepers and wholesale dealers, to whom this 
act of the Court was not intended to apply. There were two 
reasons for this distinction,—one, that from the earliest period 
the port of London had been the resort of foreign merchants, 
whose occasional residence it was desirable to encourage; the 
other, that wholesale dealers (all who were then known as such) 
were protected by an act of Parliament, passed in a previous reign, 
and still unrepealed. We allude to the 1 and 2 Phil. and Mary, 
e. 7, dated 1544. It is entitled ‘An Act that Persons dwelling 
in the Country shall not sell divers wares in Cities or Towns 
corporate by retail,’ and contains the following clause :— 

“ Provided always that this act shall not in any way extend nor be hurtful 
to any person, or persons, that bring any of the said woollen cloth, haber- 
dash, grocery, mercery ware, or wares, to any of the said cities, boroughs, 
towns, corporates, or market towns, to be sold or cause to be sold by 
wholesale in gross, and not by retail; and that they and every of them 
may lawfully sell the same in as large and ample manner, form, and condi- 
tion by wholesale in gross, and not by retail, as they and every of them 
might have done at any time or times before the making of this act, any- 
thing herein to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

A doubt might arise upon this clause whether, certain trades 
only being specified, it would protect a wholesale tinman ; but 
there can be no question, to our humble apprehension, of its 
application to wholesale mercers ; and the members of the firm 
against whom the present action is brought are wholesale mercers 
within the meaning of the act. ‘They are also non-residents, 
neither of the partners ever ae in the City, so that if the 
act should be construed to apply only to persons living in the 
country (although nothing is said to that effect in the clause 
quoted), Messrs Sturt and Sharp would be entitled to the benefit 
of such construction. A case has been selected which is all but 
certain to break down; but that of the wholesale tinman will still 
be in reserve, and, upon one point or another, which every deci- 
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sion will leave unsettled, there are ample materials for a series of 
suits to occupy the next twenty years. 

From the facts we have stated no person will wonder that the 
Corporation have never ventured (before the present instance) 
to bring an action against a merchant, as a non-freeman, trading 
by wholesale. Merchants have been attacked, but the invariable 
practice has been to watch for some instance of breaking bulk, 
and then proceed against them as retail dealers. ‘This appears 
to have been the ground of one of the earliest actions on record— 
the case of Sir T. Waller v. Frances Hanger, the widow of a free- 
man (1612), guilty of “ unbulking”’ wines without being herself 
free. It was decided against the Corporation. In 1839 proceed- 
ings were instituted against the firm of W. and F. Rock, wholesale 
stationers; but the Corporation would not try the case upon its 
real merits. In this case, where the defendants were not even shop- 
keepers, but merely occupants of a warehouse in a bye court, quite 
unsuitable for retail business, an attempt was made to prove that 
they had sold some articles of stationery, singly, and therefore not 
in gross but by retail. ‘The attempt failed, for so clumsily were 
the proceedings managed, that it was shown the supposed act of 
retailing was not committed till after the day on which the decla- 
ration was filed. No decision was therefore taken upon the pro- 
per construction of the words “ wholesale and retail dealing.” 

It may here be worthy of remark, that the same act of Philip 
and Mary which prohibits the sale of wares in corporate towns 
by non-freemen, contains (in the second clause) this proviso, 
“except it be in open fairs.” Now it has been often ruled by 
the courts that all goods bought and sold in the City are to be 
regarded as bought and sold in “open fair”—a privilege to 
which great importance has been attached, as entitling the buyer 
to undisputed possession of the property bought, without an 
inquiry into the title of the seller. It would appear, therefore, 
that statute law is in favour even of the retail dealer; but we 
need scarcely observe, that it would be useless to set up such a 
defence before the self-appointed judges of the Corporation.* 

Our opinion of the illegality of the enforced exaction of free- 
dom fines has been strengthened by an examination of the 
famous quo warranto case, the particulars of which may be given 
in a few words. In the reign of Charles If the Corporate towns 
being generally opposed to the Court, the king retaliated by 
employing the Attorney-General to inquire into the legality of 
the authority they exercised. A writ of quo warranto was 





* Bakers, brewers, surgeons, and scriveners, are protected by the 22nd 
Hen, VIII, ch, 13. 
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moved in the Court of King’s Bench to compel the Corporation 
of London to show by what warrant or authority they claimed to 
elect municipal officers and magistrates, and to impose tolls on 
commodities brought into the London markets. In 1683 judg- 
ment was given against the City, by Mr Justice Jones, Mr 
Justice Raymond, and Mr Justice Withers, to the effect that the 
City franchises had been forfeited to the king, and that “the 
exacting and taking money by a pretended bye-law (relating to 
tolls) was extortion.” In pursuance of this judgment a Com- 
missioner was appointed by the Crown to act as Lord Mayor for 
the City during the king’s pleasure. 

The real object of these proceedings was to get the juries 
(alternately packed by both political parties) out of the hands of 
Whig sheriffs; but it does not follow from this, nor from the fact 
that the judge was in the interest of the Crown, that the judgment 
was bad in law. ‘The presumption is, that it was from a know- 
ledge of the weak points in the title of the Corporation that the 
Crown lawyers adopted this mode of attack. However this may 
be, on the accession of the Prince of Orange the judgment was 
annulled by the unprecedented course of an act of Parliament 
passed for that especial object ; 2 William and Mary, ch. 8, 
(May, 1690). This act declares further that the citizens of 


London “ may prescribe to be a body politic,” with ‘ power to 
sue, plea, and be impleaded ”— 


“ And to have and enjoy all their rights, gifts, charters, grants, liberties, 
privileges, franchises, customs, usages, constitutions, prescriptions, im- 
munities, markets, duties, tolls, lands, tenements, estates, and heredita- 
ments whatsoever, which they lawfully had at the time of the recording or 
giving of the said judgment. 


The words we have placed in italics have been the foundation 
of a mass of litigation, amounting probably in the gross, since 
the passing of the act, to an expenditure off some millions. All 
this mischief would have been avoided had the government of 
William respected the decision of the courts of law, and passed 
anew act of incorporation for the City, giving clear and de- 
fined powers. ‘The title of the Corporation, it will be seen, to 
all the privileges they claim, rests upon their ability to prove 
that such privileges were enjoyed and “lawfully” exercised 
before the year 1683. To do this, when the defendants have 
been rich men, to the satisfaction of the superior courts, has 
often been found a matter of insuperable difficulty; in the case 
of a poor man the real title of the Corporation is their power to 
tuin him. ‘The action in the Mayor’s Court to which we have 
alluded, against Messrs W. and F’. Rock, although gained by the 
defendants, put them to an expense of sixty pounds above the 
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taxable costs paid by the Corporation. To resist further aggres- 
sion, the merchants of London have found it necessary to form a 
Trades Union ; and what an anomaly will it not hereafter appear 
in the history of the times! At the very moment when this 
confederacy is formed against an attempt to extend vexatious 
restrictions, four hundred and thirty vexatious restrictions, in 
the form of custom-house duties, are swept from the statute-book 
by the opposite policy of Sir Robert Peel! 

It will naturally occur to the reader that an adequate cause 
has not yet been assigned for the headstrong pertinacity we have 
described: he will suppose that some fact remains to be stated 
that might be received as explanatory. One has certainly been 
omitted, which we proceed to supply. 


PATRONAGE OF THE LONDON CORPORATION. 


A Statement of the Cost to the Public, in the year 1833, of the Officers and 
Clerks of the London Corporation, in Salaries, Fees, and Office Allow- 
ances, from Returns signed by the Officers themselves, and presented by 
them to the Revenue Committee of the Court of Common Council, in 1835.* 


Legal Staff, & 28d. 

(Consisting of appointments held by Solicitors, Barristers, Proctors, and 

Attorneys’ Clerks) - ° : ° ° ° . ~ 88,067 19 
State Officers, 

(The Lord Mayor, Chamberlain, Sheriffs, Yeomen, Trumpeters, &c.) -24,187 2 
Officers of Customs and Market Dues - - - - 29,338 12 
Officers of City Gaols - - - . - - = 4,330 7 
Officers of Public Works - - - - - - - 5,403 12 
Miscellaneous Officers, 

(Including Hall-keepers, Beadles, Irish Society, Port of London, &c.) - 9,653 5 


£110,980 19 10 

The public owe the above statement to the accident of a wolf 
having got among the sheep ;—speedily, however, chased from the 
fold. There have, of course, been many changes since 1835, but 
none of importance affecting the aggregate expenses of the Cor- 
porate establishments. The salaries of some officers have been 
reduced, others increased ; some offices have been abolished, new 
offices have been created; and if a corresponding return were to 
be presented to-morrow, we believe it would be found that the 
—- list of the London Corporation is like the Irishman’s 

lanket, which, when a piece was cut off from one end to be 
added on at the other, was found to remain of exactly the same 
length as before. 

The cost of the legal staff of the London Coporation will be 
seen with astonishment. It includes, of course, the salaries of 
the Recorder and Common Serjeant (officers acting in the 
_ * For the details, see Appendix, The clussjfication of the different offices 
is our own, 
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various capacities of counsel, judges, and municipal func- 
tionaries); the salaries of the Comptroller, Remembrancer, 
Town-Clerk, &c., and the expenses of many indispensable 
offices. What proportion of these offices may be indispensable, 
and what may exist only for the purpose of maintaining City 
pote. and rewarding meritorious zeal in public servants, we 
eave to others to determine. ‘The following is a Parliamentary 
Return of the expenses of a Reformed Municipal Corpora- 
tion :— 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF THE MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION OF LEEDS. 
From the Ist Sept. 1842, to the 3lst August, 1843. 
POPULATION, 
Parliamentary Borough, 151,063. Township, 88,745. 





& «4. 2 2 & 
in Treasurer's Salaries, Pensions, and All s to 
- - —_- B ll Municipal Officers - - - 





Balance 
han 


a 1,188 13 8 
Rents - - 0 | Rents, Rates, Taxes, and Insurance - 15813 0 
Borough Rates - ~ | 18,644 7 6] Police and Constables - - 2 7,948 6 0 
(not inclusive of Poor Administration of Justice, Prosecu- 
Rates, which, for the tions, &e. - - - - . 
year 1843, were Gaol, Maintenance, &c., of Prisoners 
39,3487. 12s.) County Expenses - - - - 
Treasury on account of | Vagrants, &c. - - + - 
Prosecutions - - 2,580 0 0 | Coroner - - - - - 
Fines on Convictions - 885 6 6 Public Works, Repairs, &. - 
Miscellaneous - 835 14 8} Municipal Elections - - = 
Printing, Advertising, Stationery, &c. 
Law Expenses - - - - 
Miscellaneous - - - - 
Balance in Treasurer's hands - - 3,118 13 8 


8,214 411 

2,441 16 1 

4,999 18 10 
m3 3 
$75 14 








& 24,583 4 7 a 24,583 4 7 








Leeds and London are, of course, different cities, and no two 
cities, nor any two things in nature, are exactly alike. The 
City of London and the township of Leeds are nearly of the 
same extent; but there are many circumstances for which the 
Corporation of London is not to blame, which justify and render 
unavoidable a greater expenditure in the one case than the 
other. Making a liberal estimate for these, it is still “a great 
fact,” and a subject for much useful meditation, that a Corpora- 
tion deprived of all exclusive privileges and powers of “ moles- 
tation,” by the 5 and 6 Will. IV, c. '76, is able to conduct the 
whole business of municipal government, penal, judicial, and 
administrative, for little more than one-half the sum annually 
spent upon the law officers alone of the City of London. 

In drawing attention to-this fact, and generally to City patron- 
age, we would formally disclaim the imputation of being actuated 
by any invidious personal feeling against the officers of the Lon- 
don Corporation. Let us admit that, as a body, the City officers 
may be as honourable men as any placemen under Government 
holding corresponding situations; let us concede, if it be insisted 
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upon, that the private worth of City placemen far exceeds that 
of any individuals employed under the “ centralizing institutions 
of foreign states ;” and that there is no officer of the Corporation 
who is not distinguished as a good citizen; active in labours of 
public usefulness; diligent in his own calling; paying every 
man his own; temperate at table; charitable to the poor; punc- 
tual in attendance at church; a kind parent; a faithful husband ; 
and adorned by every other virtue that his admiring and grate- 
ful heirs may hereafter inscribe upon a marble tablet. We 
would insist upon no defect in the character of these amiable 
and excellent men, but the common weakness of humanity—the 
defect of that moral obliquity of vision which almost universally 
affects the eyesight of every individual, in questions of abuses 
connected with his own direct personal interest. 

The Corporation attach great importance to the distinction 
between what is called the “City Estate,” and City Act of Par- 
liament funds. For the latter, the Corporation tell us they 
are only conduit pipes, the channel through which the cireu- 
lating medium is conveyed, as directed by the Legislature. The 
distinction is wholly unimportant; but it is not unimportant to 
the public, that in these City conduit pipes there should be no 
wasteful leak ; and it is only by an inquiry into the extent of 
Corporate patronage that the public can ascertain the amount 
of leakage connected with the present system of City local admi- 
nistration. We present another view of the patronage of the 
Corporation, as it exists, to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
at this present moment of writing, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five. 


OFFICES IN THE GIFT OF THE LONDON CORPORATION. 





Number of 
Emoluments, Offices. 





8,000/. and upwards 
38,0002 


2,0002 
1,5002. 
1,000/. 
7001. 
5002. 
4001. 
3007. 
2007. 
1002 








In the above statement is not included any office bought and 
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sold, such as that of the Deputy oyster meters, although im- 
mediately dependent upon the Corporation, nor the offices of 
beadie, constable, policemen, and smiea producing individually 
less than 100/. per annum; and now, having placed the list 
before the reader, he will not be at a loss to account for the deep- 
rooted tenacity of City abuses. There is first a whole army of 
officials; next a still larger army of expectant candidates, all 
having a direct pecuniary interest in maintaining what are called 
the privileges of the City. Every member of the Court of 
Aldermen and Court of Common Council, with probably not 
twenty exceptions, has a view to some one or other of these 
offices for himself, his son, his brother, or his nephew. An act 
that would put an end simply to all exclusive privileges con- 
nected with trade, would destroy nearly the ae pretence for 
which many of the above offices, and those amongst the most 
valuable appointments, are kept up. How far either Court will 
move towards such an object of its own accord, the public may 
judge. It is given out by some members of the Common 
Council, that if the Corporation do nat succeed in the present 
attempt to enforce freedom fines, they will be abandoned 
generally; but no such resolution has passed the Court, and 


the past history of the Corporation has proved that nothing but 
a hint from Parliament would secure the adoption of such a 
measure. All effectual reforms of monopolies or privileges 
attendant with pecuniary profit must come from without. 

Here it may be expected that we should take some notice of 
the late printed address of the w Solicitor, which having failed 


at the time to annihilate the ‘ Westminster Review,’ or to put 
an end to the agitation for a reform of the Corporation, is now 
for the first time published, twelvemonths after the occasion on 
which the address was delivered, to prove, apparently, the abso- 
lute purity of that body (no one defect being admitted), or to 
demonstrate the propriety of still leaving the Corporation to re- 
form itself, as far as any possible necessity can exist for such a 
virtuous effort. 

Our notice of this extraordinary production must be brief. 
We have already answered by anticipation every objection of 
importance raised by the author to the accuracy of the statistical 
tables which have appeared in the ‘ Westminster Review,’* and 
not another word would be required, but that the address now 
appears in a new form, carefully revised from the original, and 
with the semi-official sanction of Sir William Magnay, Mr Al- 





* See the pamphlet entitled ‘Apologists of City Administration.’ 
S, Clarke. 


Vou, XLITI. No. I. s 
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derman Challis, and other leading members of the Corporation, 
whose names are printed with the prospectus as subscribers to an 
edition of five thousand copies for general circulation. We pass 
over the preface, for as we cannot discuss this question upon pri- 
vate grounds, we must leave the reader to assume, if he think 
proper, the truth of all the allegations and personal observations 
affecting the present writer. 

The first point of any interest with the public, is the City 
Solicitor’s historical retrospect of the state of the Corporation in 
1816. It would surprise some to learn that this defence of the 
City Corporation begins with deseribing it, thirty years back, as 
one of the most corrupt and infamous institutions that had ever 
existed on the face of the earth. He does not, indeed, use these 
very words, but others of which the sense, without any 
exaggeration, is equivalent, for he tells us that, prior to 
1816, “the sale of public offices” had long been considered 
a legitimate and “ profitable source of Corporate revenue ;” 
that one of the offices sold had been the “ Secondaries” 
office, sold in 1802 for 10,200/., by means of which the 
Crown had been enabled to pack the juries on trials of high 
treason, when “ a direct interference was proved to have taken 
place between the Solicitor to the ‘Treasury and the officer 
whose duty it was to have maintained an impartial posi- 
tion between the subject and the Crown;” that at this period 
jobbing in leases was a common practice among members of the 
Court; that the Corporation obtained large sums by the exaction 
of Sheriffs’ fines, from rich men selected for the purpose; that a 
* ticket,” or licence, from the Lord Mayor for a Jew to act as a 
broker in the City, was charged 1,000/.; and that a wasteful 
system of expenditure was carried to such an extent, that at the 
very moment bills were presented to the amount of 25,000/. for 
the entertainment to the Allied Sovereigns, the Corporation was 
121,0002. in debt; and further— 

“Such was ‘the desperate condition, at that time, of the finances and cre- 
dit of the Corporation, that the City baker had refused to supply the prisons 
with bread, except upon the personal guarantee of the Chamberlain him- 


self.” —(Page 24}. 

We did not know the Corporation had been so bad. That 
such utter abominations have eeased must be a consolation to 
every honourable man connected with the Court of Common 
Council; but it is a strange illusion to suppose that the Court 
can derive any credit from the beast that it is no longer composed 
of rogues and knaves. Of course it will be seen that this refe- 
rence to the past state of the Corporation has only been made 
for the sake of artistical effect. A foil was wanted to set off the 
present state of the Corporation; nothing worse readily presented 
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itself, and therefore the darkest shades of its history were selected 
as a background for the picture. Existing abuses are as nothing 
compared with former iniquities. It is as if a pickpocket should 
exclaim, ‘“‘ What! accuse me of stealing handkerehiefs as a 
crime! I who formerly committed burglary, sacrilege, and arson! 
I, who am therefore a reformed man?’ The suitable reply to 
such a reformer would be made by Sir Peter Laurie. 

A shrewd doubt may be entertained whether, if the Corporation 
in 1816 were the mass of corruption described by the City Soli- 
citor, some of the old leaven may not yet remain, in spite of that 
pressure from without which has arisen from an we a state of 
public opinion, the Reports of Parliamentary Commissioners, 
or the public spirit of Mr Pearson and a small band of reformers, 
who, Suieg his own long exile from the Court, laboured to 


improve the system of corporate government. The most mate- 
rial parts of our inquiry are the financial reforms said to have 
been effected. 

We are first told of the liberality of the Corporation in 1835 
in reducing the amount of freedom fines; a reduction equivalent, 
itis stated, in eight years, toa saving on the part of the public of 
150,000/.! ‘The statement answers itself, for the City Solicitor 


had already explained (page 49) that the fines were too heavy 
to be collected, and he might have added, that what could not be 
collected was saved by the public without incurring any obliga- 
tion to the Corporation. A return had been made showing the 
the number of “ redemptioners ” had diminished from 466 in 1828 
to 192 in 1834, and 

“ When this statement was produced to the Common Council like he 
handwriting on the wall, the members were enabled to interpret its 
prophetic waruing, and saw at once that the price of freedoms had outlived 
its estimated value.” 

There was another thing they did not see :—they did not see 
that when the legislature abolished, in the same year, these ob- 
noxious “freedoms” in every other corporate town of England 
and Wales, it became the Corporation to give up at once, ye with 
a good grace, a source of revenue which could no longer be 
morally, however legally, maintained, and must ultimately be 
wrested from them. ‘They refused to do so, and instead of 
claiming credit for generosity in not exacting more than they 
could get, they have to answer the charge of an absolute robbery 
of small tradesmen to the amount of 80,0001, the aggregate 
sum paid during the last ten years by about 5,000 retail dealers, 
to avoid preceedings in the Mayers Court ;* all of whom would 


* The total amount of the freedom tax for the year 1841 was 7,167/. 17s., 
including fees and stamps. 
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have been free from this impost in every other part of the United 
Kingdom, 

We use advisedly the only term that can fully characterize a 
foul wrong; for in this case the injustice is glaring, from the 
fact, which we have before observed, that a sum more hen equal to 
the net produce (to the Corporation) of these fines is absorbed 
in the expenses of the one office from which the summonses are 
lenede-die office of City Chamberlain. The expenses of this 
office, which formerly amounted to nearly 6,000/., were, through 
what the City Solicitor would term ean zeal, limited, by a 
resolution of the Court of Common Council, Sept. 14, 1843, to 
the following sums :— 

£...8. .d. 
The Chamberlain* , ° ‘ ; . 2,500 0 0 
His Clerks . ‘ ; ‘ : ; ; . 2,102 10 0 


£4,602 10 0 
The duty of the Chamberlain is to sign summonses and war- 
rants for payment, reprove disorderly apprentices, and exercise 
a nominal superintendence over the able men of business who 


discharge the more essential duties of the office without his assist- 
ance. The ability of these gentlemen to do so was strikingly 


shown during the illness of the two late Chamberlains, Sir James 
Shaw and Sir William Heygate. Ata time whenthe Chamber- 
lain was quite incapacitated from any daty requiring active 
personal attention, it was observed that the sun set and the sun 
rose, the earth continued to revolve in its orbit, no stars fell 
from heaven, and even London apprentices, if mischievously 
disposed, did not appear any more so than usual. Here was a 

ractical lesson upon the text of the Corporation Commissioners, 
that “all needful facilities” in the cash accounts of the Corpora- 
tion “might be obtained upon easy terms of any London 
banker ;” . if this sinecure and others were to be abolished, 
what lord mayor or alderman would ruin himself in dinners and 
expensive entertainments to secure the reversionary appoint- 
ment? what candidate for the office of an “unpaid magistrate ” 
would spend 3,000/. at an election for the ward of Bread street ? 

It is not necessary to search for evidence against these abuses in 
the “ —— institutions of despotic states.” Every one 
acquainted with history knows that the spirit of Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, which the members of the Corporation now profess 
to admire, was not one of wasteful patronage. Many instances 





* This is the salary of Sir Geo. Clerk, Secretary to the Treasury ; but the Cor- 
poration do not guarantee the City Chamberlain more than 2,000/. ; he may make it 
500/. more if he can, as his emoluments are derived from balances. 2,000/. is the 
salary of the Earl Delawarr, Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty’s household. 
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to the contrary may be found even in modern times. ‘lake for 
example the fre: Annee Saxon institution of Hamburg, the 
most flourishing of the Hanse towns. Hamburg is a republic 
and a sovereign state, recognised as such by the great powers 
in commercial treaties. Its constitution more democratic than 
that of any English Corporation, for the citizens of Hamburg 
assembled in Common Hall have an absolute veto upon all mea- 
sures proposed by the senate, and, moreover, hold the purse- 
strings. The revenue of Hamburg in 1840 was 307,400/.; its 
population 150,000. In May 1842, by a conflagration nearly 
as extensive as that of London, 5,000 families were rendered 
homeless. To repair the calamity, and reconstruct the City 
upon an improved model, it has been necessary to raise loans to 
an extent of three millions sterling. Here would have been an 
opportunity for a chamberlain to avail himself of balances for 
profitable investments, as in England he is permitted to do with 
the funds raised for London Bridge, the Royal Exchange, and 
other public improvements! But, alas for the simplicity of the 

ood citizens of Hamburg! they are insensible to the dignity 
A CHAMBERLAIN would confer upon their little republic ! 
They do without the dignity, and keep their money! The 
eash affairs of the Hamburg republic are conducted by an 
honorary board or committee (Die Herren Verordnete der 
Loblichen Cammerey), composed of ten of the most esteemed 
citizens, two elected from each of the five parishes or wards. 
The services of this board are entirely gratuitous, and their 
expenses confined to a few hundred pounds for a secretary 
and clerks. 

It is fair to add that the worshipful members of the Hamburg 
Treasury do not trouble themselves with disorderly apprentices, 
and that the civic constitution of Hamburg is not free from the 
vexatious restrictions of the trade guilds. But the cost of dig- 
nity and patronage, as compared with the economical manage-~ 
ment that might otherwise be maintained, may be further illus- 
trated by an example nearer home. 

According to the last return of the Chamberlain, the balances 
in his hands, December 31, 1843, of 109,931/. 14s. 4d. arose 
from sixty-five separate accounts. Some of these accounts are 
complicated, and radiate into others, possibly diffieult to keep; 
but many of them do not require six lines of entry ina year, 
The following is from a Parliamentary return of the expenses of 
managing the deposit accounts of London savings banks for the 
year ending Noy, 20, 1842 :— 
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Number of Salaries aud 
Name of Savings Bank. Deposit | all other Office 
Accounts. | Expenses. 





| 
| 
| 


| r 
Cripplegate - 3,071 361 6 
Finsbury - | 5,811 851 6 
Whitechapel - 6,188 682 9 
Southwark - “ 10,735 | 9869 16 

We have seen the nature of the reforming zeal of the Cor- 
poration iu the case of one of the offices most closely connected 
with City privileges ; let us take another as fixed by the Officers 

and Clerks’ Committee, in their Report, dated May 6, 1842:— 

OFFICE OF TOWN CLERK. 
£ 
Authorized Fees, which, as estimated by the Committee, 
produce an average sum of - - - - - 4,100 
Allowances from City Cash - - - - «4 
From Act of Parliament Funds ° - - - 700 


2,000 
« Besides the advantages of an official residence, with the 
usual allowances in respect thereof.” 


Allowance for Clerks and Stationery - - - - 1,500 
Life Assurance for the Chief Clerk, in addition to his 

salary of - - « A 
Fees to Clerks, which in 1844 produced ° - - 


Additional Establishment. 
Reader to the Court - - - - - 100 
Deputy Registrar - - - - - - 200 
Clerk - ° ° ° ‘. . - 100 
— 400 
£4,217 
It is painful to sce affixed to a Report authorizing the above 
seale of expenditure in one department only of the Corporation, 
the names of some, favourably known to the public, active re- 
formers out of doors, and even members of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. Let us hope that they did their best in favour of 
greater reductions, and were outvoted; but no man should 
esteem too lightly the danger of familiarity with abuse, and the 
relaxing influences upon moral firmness, of good wine and good 
fellowship. 
** Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
Let us repeat that we are preferring no charge against indi- 
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viduals. The offices of Chamberlain and Town-Clerk may be 
held, are we believe held, by estimable men, but we are attack- 
ing not men but a profligate system. In two departments alone 
of the London Corporation we see an outlay upon salaries (autho- 
rized and defended at this present moment), egual to the whole mu- 
nicipal expenditure of towns containing from 20,000 to 50,000 in- 
habitants, such as Bolton, Cambridge, Northampton, and York.” 
Let us now turn to a third department, the Mayoralty ;—and first 
hear the City Solicitor :— 

“The allowance to the Lord Mayor I have stated at 8,000/. per an- 
num ; if to this sum be added about 2,000/., the salaries, &e. of the Sword- 
Bearer aud Mace-Bearer, the costs of the state coach, state barge, and all 
other the expenses of the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance’’ which con- 
tribute to the state and dignity of the people's representative in the first 
city of the first country of the world, it will amount to about 10,000/. a 
year.” 

Our own estimate, by which we abide, was 20,000/.,+ but the 
difference is not material to our argument. Those who think the 
way to uphold the true dignity of a City is by dinners and pro- 
cessions, those who see no disgrace in getting up costly enter- 
tainments with public money for their own exclusive gratification, 
would not blush if the amount were 50,0001. instead of 10,0002. 
‘Those who, knowing that the Lord Mayor is only the Alderman 
in rotation, that an Alderman may be elected, as in the case of 
Mr Hughes Hughes, by thirty-two resident freemen, that the pre- 
sent Lord Mayor is the most unpopular man in the City, and 
yet honour him with the title of “ the people’s representative,” 
are insensible to any arguments we can use. 





* See Appendix. 
+ The total annual expenses of the Mayoralty were estimated by the Revenue Committee (24th 
Sept. 1835) at 25,0347. 7s. ld. Their report was rejected by a hostile majority of the Common 
Council on the following grounds. We leave them to the judgment of the reader. 
1. That the charges in the account of 4 P. Ct. 1. These estimates were furnished b 
on the site of the Mansion House, and Montague, Clerk of the City’s 


William 
orks. The 


7 P. Ct. on the cost of the building, with 
furniture, plate, &c., were unwarranted. 


2. That the whole of the emoluments of the 
officers of the Lord Mayor's household, 
amounting to 3,763/, 13s, 2d. per annum, 
will have lapsed to the Corporation in 
1850, when they will produce an income 
of 5,5097. 7s. 2d. 


3. That credit should be given the Mayoralty 
account for the interest of money re- 
ceived by the sale of certain offices. 

4. That the Mayoralty account should also 
have credit for the funds out of which the 
emoluments of the officers of the house- 
hold are chiefly paid. 


capital sunk ts 116,182i, 8s. 6d., which, 
at only 3 per cent., would produce 3,480I. 
per annum. 

2. Whether emoluments arising from fees for 
nominal services will in 1850 be paid to 
the Lord Mayor's household, or be other- 
wise applied by the Corporation, is of 
little consequence to those who bear the 
burden; and there is no security that the 
funds witi be on usefd 5 

3. The money had been spent. It is admitted 
that the Corporation was insolvent tn 
1816. 

. These funds were obtained by purchase, and 
neither principal nor interest of the capi- 
tal so invested by the Corporation was 
charged by the Committee. 

The purchase of the right of alienation 
cost the Corporation, between the years 
1823 and 1834 inclusive, 54,9911. 48. 7d. 


The above includes the substance of all the objections to the Mayoralty Report (as far as we can 
understand them) contained in the resolutions of the Court of Common Council, March 23, 1836. 
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‘The Report upon the Mayoralty from the Committee of 1835, 
was rejected on the ground of exaggeration, but a second Re- 
port (June 8, 1837), of a milk and water tenour, proposing the 
most moderate reductions, shared the same fate. One proposed 
reform was the following :— 

‘That, as the processions on Lord Mayor’s day are not conducted in a 
manner or principle tending to excite or create respect for the dignity of 
the office, that it should be recommended to all future chief magistrates 
for those processions to consist of a suitable escort only, and be divested of 
all appen ages which have become obsolete and incur expense without any 
suitable equivalent.” 

This reform was also declared ‘‘inexpedient ;” we presume on 
the same grounds upon which the dinner and procession on Lord 
Mayor’s ey was defended by the City Solicitor, who tells us 
(page 77) that although “ the cost amounts, I believe, to 2,400/.,”” 
a portion of which is defrayed by the sheriffs, “ there is nothing 
wasteful, nothing extravagant in the arrangement.” ‘The state- 
ment made by Mr Pearson at the Mansion House, October 23, 
1843, respecting the insufficiency of the Lord Mayor’sallowances, 
is repeated and defended (page 74). 

“To enable the Lord Mayor to sustain the state and the hospitality of 
the office, he is awarded an allowance insufficient for the purpose, and 
— lordship was obliged to recruit out of his private funds. (Hear, 

ear. 

The public will not be surprised to learn that a body prepared 
to cheer such a sentiment were not only indisposed to vote a 
reduction of the Lord Mayor’s allowances, but even ready to 
sustain them at an additional cost to the public. Accordingly, 
when Sir Robert Peel’s assessors made their inquiries at the 
Mansion House on the subject of the Income Tax, the hardshi 
of the case was represented to the Court of Common Council, 
and it was agreed that the Income Tax charged upon the allow- 
ances to the Lord Mayor should be defrayed by the Court, subject 
toa certificate that he had expended that amount. No other officer 
has been equally favoured; but in his case the argument was 
irresistible :—* we enjoy the benefit of Mansion House festivi- 
ties ; the expenses of a table ruinous to any private fortune are 
for our gratification; we are the parties privileged to sit at the 
same social board with Cabinet Ministers and foreign ambassa- 
dors; we it is who, on great occasions, stand ip the presence of 
royalty, shake hands with the King of the French, have our por- 
traits taken for the gallery of St Cloud ; and, therefore, we, the 
trustees for the public, will take out of the public purse whatever 
further sums may be required for the necessary charges connected 
with these objects. The following is one of the items of dis- 
bursements in the last printed account of ‘* the City estate :”— 


ted 
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“ To the amount of assessment for Income Tax on the al- 
lowauces for Lord Mayor, pursuant to order of Court of 
Common Council, 27 April, 1843 - - £221 3 0 

The parallel case to this would be for Sir Robert Peel to ask 
in the House for a private grant to himself of 145/. 16s, 8d. (the 
income tax upon his own salary of 5,000/.), on the ground of 
unavoidable expenses in Parliamentary dinners. 

We proceed toa few words of comment upon the account 
given by the City Solicitor of the present financial prosperity of 
the Corporation, as compared with its bankrupt state in 1816 :— 

“The Corporation has, during the twenty-seven years which have since 
elapsed, extinguished its debts, re-established its credit, and now possesses, 
besides its freehold and leasehold estates, sixty-five thousand pounds in 
funded property, and a balance of cash credits amounting to twenty-eight 
thousand pounds. By thrift and good management it has placed its reve- 
nue and expenditure upon such an improved footing that it leaves a con- 
siderable cash balance, forming a saving fund to make good its annual in- 
come, when in the course of a few years some of its beneficial leases will 
expire by effluxion of time. 

‘* Do not let it be imagined, sir, that these great changes in our financial 
condition have been achieved by diverting any part of our revenue from its 
legitimate appropriation by ‘robbing Peter to pay Paul,’ or by stinting the 
present generation of its fair claim upon our corporate funds to gratify a 
spirit of centralizing accumulation or an empty display of ostentatious 
economy.” 

The truth of the latter observation may safely be taken for 
granted; upon the correctness of every other statement in the 
above we shall throw some doubt. 

In the first place, the Corporation is not, and never has been, 
out of debt ; but it is true that the debts no longer exist which 
were incurred prior to 1816. Loans of one period have been 
replaced by loans of another; debts have been paid off and other 
debts incurred: but there have been always rat and always 


debts. For example, we have before mentioned a tax or toll 
upon non-freemen’s carts, which produced to the Corporation a 
nett revenue about equal to the expenses of the office of Cham- - 
berlain,* and the public should be made aware, that much of the 
obstruction to public traffic occasioned by stoppages in the City 
arises from the collection of this impost. A carman unacquainted 
with the customs of the City is driving rpm, Temple Bar, when 


he suddenly finds his horse stopped, and a demand made of 2d. 
A dispute arises ;.seeing no turnpike, he thinks the charge an 
imposition ; or perhaps he may imagine his master to be a free- 
man, and therefore, exempt; or, perhaps, change must be got for 
half-a-crown, and when this happens about three o’clock in the 
day, every carriage in a line extending, perhaps, from Charing 





* The net produce of the street tolls in 1843 was 4,795/. 
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cross to Aldgate pump is brought to a halt, and compelled to wait 
till the affair is adjusted. The insignificant resources arising from 
this impost—a great metropolitan nuisance—have been mortgaged 
by the Corporation to effect a continuation of New Farringdon 
street, under the | & 2 Vict. c. 83. 

The existing a of the 8d. duty 39 coals for the re- 
building of London Bridge and its approaches is another debt of 
the Corporation, and one which, for the most part, if not wholly, 
might have been obviated by fifty years of a really economical 
management of the Bridge House Estates and other funds which, 
in the absence of patronage abuses, would have been available for 
the object. 

‘The money now invested as the surplus arising from the Coal 
Market fund, about 70,000/., may also be regarded as another 
debt due to the public by the Corporation. Rather than esta- 
blish a coal market by any saving of existing establishment ex- 
penses, they applied for, and obtained an act of Parliament (1 & 
2 Will. 4, c. 76) authorizing the collection of an additional duty 
of Id. per ton, a duty which produced for the year 1842 the sum 
of 11,0687. 10s. 7d. 

We entreat attention to these facts, because the true reason that 


economy has never been fairly enforced in the City,—thatits neces- 

sity has never fully been felt, has been Parliamentary collusion 

with the Corporation, obtained through the influence of the City 

members, in ~—— charges, which the wealthiest City in the 
0 


world ought to have borne unassisted, upon the British mation. 
This will be placed in a clear light by another fact connected 
with the present part of our subject. 

When Mr Huskisson altered the navigation laws, and con- 
cluded what have been called the reciprocity treaties, it was found 
that those treaties would affect the payment of certain shipping dues, 
claimed by the Corporation, called * Package and Scavage duties.*” 
Hence arose negotiations with Government ; a reservation of any 
proved rights of the Corporation ; an action against the Commis- 
sioners of Customs preferred by the Corporation, and, finally, the 
Corporation triumphing, an act of Parliament to abolish the dues, 
and to give the City compensation to the full amount of their 
value; we might add for more than their value, for the sum paid 
was equal to the amount that had been collected for the preceding 
thirty years. In the account of City Estate for 1835 it is en- 
tered on the credit side as follows :— 

By cash received of his Majesty’s Exchequer pursuant to the 


4 Will. IV. c. 66, an act to purchase the duties of package, sca- 


vage, baillage, and porterage - ; . £162,000 


* Package, a duty in lieu of the right of packing by Corporation Packers, 
and a duty upon the scavage, i.e. shewage, or exposing of articles for sale. 
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It is intimated by the Commissioners of Inquiry into Municipal 
Corporations in their Report (page 204), that the Government 
were overreached in the bargain by a dexterous mode of work- 
ing the averages; however this may be, the fact explains how 
the Corporation were enabled without any “ thrift” on their part 
to get rid of a multitude of debts. They contrived to make them 
a part of the national debt of Great Britain and Ireland. It 
suits the purpose of the City Solicitor to confound claims of this 
kind with the rights of private property, such as the right of a Duke 
of Cornwali to royalties of tin; but there is a plain difference 
between them. A public body acts only in the capacity of a 
trustee ; and when the rights granted to a public trustee become 
incompatible with the public interest, they should clearly cease. 
It is extraordinary that the same Parliament which gave this 
amount of compensation to the City should have subsequently 
passed the Municipal Reform Bill. Had the House continued to 
act upon the same principle, the sum to have been paid the coun- 
try Corporations for losses connected with former exclusive pri- 
vileges of trading would have been equal to the interest of the 
public funds. 

The City Solicitor continues thus :— 

“In widening and improving the public strects, in assisting to erect 
churches, chapels, and public schools, without regard to sect or party, ia 
contributions for supporting hospitals and dispensaries, refuges and asy- 
lums, both within and without the City’s confines, in subscriptions for 
spreading the gospel in the heathen world, in votes in aid of fonds for the 
relief of suffering humanity in Great Britain and Ireland, in Spain and 
Portugal, in fact, in every quarter of the globe where tle cause of freedom 
or the ery of distress has called for aid, the Corporation of London has, 
during the last twenty-seven years, expended out of its own proper reve- 
nues considerably more than rouR HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS.” 


We are here reminded of the highwayman who claimed credit 
for benevolence in giving the man he had robbed some of his own 
money back —_ to pay the turnpike. The items alluded to 
(many of which, if we had space, it would be useful to analyse) 
are paid out of the one account called the City Estate. It con- 
sists of various funds, all belonging to the public, all obtained 
from the public, and much of it raised by indirect taxation from 
the public at large. ‘The report of the Corporation Commis- 
sioners states the average income derived from the City Estate at 
148,000/. This for twenty-seven years amounts to 3,996,000J. 
We are told by the City Solicitor, as something wonderful, that 
out of four millions sterling of public money, a tenth part has 
actually been spent upon public and disinterested objects ! 

We shall dismiss the subject of the financial reforms of the 


Corporation by submitting two other tests, but to be applied only 
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ceteris erg by which the statements of the City Solicitor may 
be trie 


DISBURSEMENTS FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF THE “CITY ESTATE.” 


1816. / 1843. 
£. s. a. £. s, d. 
Disbursements - - 114,977 0 2} Disbursements - - 147,226 4 3 
Deduct Purchase of Deduct Purchase of 
Securities - - 97212 1| Securities - - 664515 2 
114,004 8 1 140,580 9 1 


A comparison of the expenditure connected with various funds 
in the hands of the Corporation for the years 1833 and 1843 
suggests a slight but not a material improvement in the right 
direction. 








EXPENDITURE IN 1833. EXPENDITUKE IN 1843. 
a Sa 
Disbursements included in the | Disbursements included in the 
Pere called the “ City account called the “ City , 4 
tstate ” - - - - 145,019 13 9 Estate” . - - - 147,226 3 
Ditto, in discharge of Debts in- | Ditto as investments, available 2 
curred in former years - 20,000 0 0 for Debts undischarged - 6,645 15 2 
epee ey from the Navi- ap mag | from the Navi- 
gation Fund - - - - 16,254 13 8 gation Fund - : - 4,165 11 2 
Disbursements from the Sewers Disbursements from the Scwers 
Rates - - - - - 13,339 7 5 | Rates - . - - - 26,017 138 0 
ee from the Con- | Disbursements — = Con- , 
solida! Rate for Paving, | solidated Rate for Paving, 
Cleansing, and Lighting, &c., { Cleansing and Lighting, &c. 40,634 7 9 
including repayment of 8,000/. , Disbursements from the Bridge 
eat Y pes the Sewers smite oon Estates. (Salaries, btiens 
ate Fun - - - - 9, 00) 1 4 - - - - 2 18 9 
— from the = Disbursements from bend a ; 
ouse Estates. (Salaries | Police Rate, not ing 
1,4721.) - = = = 29,396 15 1 | 9,944. 178, 5d. paid from the 
Disbursements from the old | City Estate, according to the 
Watch Rate - - - %34,61917 9 | Chamberlain's return - - 29,834 12 3 
£317,930 7 8 £297,159 2 4 


A complete return of the whole of the funds passing through 
the hands of officers of the Corporation for the same period 
would, as far as we have been able to examine the necessary 
data, only present a similar result. Some offices have been 
abolished; a few have been consolidated ; new offices have been 
created; fees have, in some instances, been given up; salaries 
raised in compensation; in other cases the fees of law officers 
have been put an end to by the late Insolvent Acts. The result, 
on the whole, is reduction, but in no reasonable proportion to 
the reductions required; nor is it in the nature of things possible 
that the present wasteful system can give place to one of econo- 
mical administration while the constitution of the Corporation 
continues an exception to all sound principles of local represen- 
tation. 

But here again we are met by the City Solicitor, who denies 
(page 89) that the local representation of the City is worse than 
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that of the House of Commons. It is worse; and for the reasons 
we assigned. Granting the inequality of allowing two members 
only to Manchester when two are given to Harwich, we have 
yet this consolation—that the members for Harwich are not, like 
City aldermen, elected for life, nor empowered to act in the 
capacity of administrators and judges as well as legislators; nor 
allowed to sit both in the upper house and the Tiras, and in 
both houses to exercise the right of voting away public money. 

A few words upon his comparison of City administration with 
that of Paris and Berlin. Not to hesitate at trifles, the fearful 
ravages of the cholera in Paris in the year 1832 are attributed to 
the absence of the Corporation of London, or the want of a body 
similarly constituted. 

“It swept away in its ravages upwards of 18,000 of the population of 
Paris and its suburbs! while in the City of London but 300 died during 
the whole period of time it lingered amongst us, and even the largest pro- 
portion of this number were not residents, but wayfarers and casual 
strangers suddenly seized at work or otherwise employed within the City. 
In pointing out the marked difference between the conduct under a similar 
calamity of two cities; in one of which, ancient free institutions do, and 
in the other do not prevail ; in one of which everything is done by the 
people, and in the other everything is, or is professed to be, done for them ; 
—the argunent would have been quite as just, though not quite so 
striking, had there been no marked difference in the result of the visi- 
tation.”—Page 129. 


It will be observed that the City Solicitor here compares the 
deaths in a population of one million persons (Paris and its 
suburbs) with the deaths in the City of London, with a popula- 
tion of 129,000 ; and moreover, compares the number of deaths 
which occurred during different periods of time ; and deaths not 
including in the City the same cholera cases as in Paris, for on 
the next page we find the following confession :— 

“ The orders of the Privy Council issued under the act of Parliament re- 
quired a return to be made of all cases “ resembling cholera.” A number 
of cases were reported to the City Board as cholera after the specific 
disease might be said to have departed. Dr Tweedy, who had had great 
practical acquaintance with the malady in India, visited every case so re- 
ported. Upon his information the Board acted and the cases were not 
reported, ‘I'he Custom house of the port being within the City of London, 
a return of these cases according to the terms of the order in Council would 
have closed the port.” 


It is now generally known that there were no valid grounds 
for the distinction which at the time was supposed to exist 
between the cholera of India and Europe. The Health of Towns 
Commissioners would point out to members of the Corporation 
the precise localities where cholera, or fever, or other diseases 
dependent upon morbid exhalations will always prevail ina given 
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state of the atmosphere, and with more or less intensity, accord- 
ing to the state of constitution of the parties affected. The 
cholera of 1832 was aggravated by a panic occasioned by an 
unfounded belief that a new disease had gained a footing in 
Europe. Hence the remedies employed were often injudicious, 
and multitudes died of wrong medicines and the effects of fear. 
When the alarm subsided it was found that in Neweastle, in 
Southwark, in Paris, and in all other cities the effects of the epi- 
demic had chiefly been confined to over-crowded, ill-ventilated, 
and invariably i//-drained districts.” 

The drainage of Paris is defective; but it has been fairly ex- 
plained by M. Arago that the difficulties to be overcome by the 
municipal government of Paris are far greater than in the case 
of London, which has a tidal river, with an unfailing stream. 
The Government object to allow the contents of cesspools to be 
discharged in the Seine lest the water should be too much 

olluted for domestic use, and lest in a hot summer, when the 
ed of the Seine is nearly dry, the river should be converted into 
a putrid ditch. 

M. Arago, in further reply to those advocates of the Corpora- 
tion who , ae of the superior drainage of the City, might 
inquire how it has happened that, with all their natural advan- 
tages, with a fall of fifty feet from the level of St Paul’s churchyard 
to high-water mark, with the knowledge boasted of (page 123) 
as having existed in the City for centuries, of the best mode of 
constructing sewers, and with the full enjoyment for the same 
period of all the blessings of a corporate government,—the 
drainage of the City is at this moment so defective that it is now 
necessary to spend for its improvement, in one year (according 
to the last printed return of the sewer rate, for the year ending 
Sept. 29, 1843), the sum of 26,0177. 13s. ! 

The defective drainage of Berlin is a serious evil, but less so 
than might at first appear, from the absorbent qualities of a sandy 
soil, os the noble width of its streets; but the following ABrecves | 
requires a word of observation :— 

* London, with its vast population, has but one death in fifty ; Berlin, 
one in thirty.”—(Page 126.) 


We have not at hand any trustworthy authority to show the 
statistics of mortality of Berlin, but no fair comparison can ob- 
viously be founded upon any ——- of deaths between the metro- 

t 


polis, which is more a province than a city, and a comparatively 


* The subject is one we have discussed with M. Villermé, the author of 
the Report on the Paris Cholera, and with some eminent physicians, but 
we can here only briefly record our opinion. 
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small town, built for the most part upon an uniform plan and upon 
a nearly uniform level. This will be understood by an extract 
from the last Report of the Registrar-General, showing the 
varying mortality of different districts of the metropolis :— 


DEATHS IN 1841. 
May Fair - - - - - 1 in 77 
St Botolph’s, City - - - ] in 37 
St John’s, Horsleydown : > 1 in 2 
Dulwich - - . - - 1 in 91 


It will be seen that in this instance the City Solicitor reverses 
his former rule. When speaking of the cholera, he compared 
the deaths in the City with those in the metropolis of France ; 
when speaking of an average mortality, he compares a metropolis 
of 2,000,000 with a city of 200,000. It would be well for mem- 
bers of the Corporation if, instead of filling their minds with this 
species of self-delusion, they would seriously inquire into the rate 
of mortality among themselves. Do the weekly and daily excesses 
advocated under the name of City hospitality shorten life or pro- 
long it? ‘Thrice within three years has the office of Chamber- 
lain changed hands. Five deaths have occurred during the last 
twelve months in the Court of Common Council. Is there any 
other municipal body in England amongst whom death makes 
such frightful havoc? 

Another instance of suppressio veri occurs in the City Solicitor’s 
examination of Lord Brougham’s statement, that while the local 
government of Paris costs 30s. per head, that of the City is equal 
to an expenditure of 6/. per head. In considering the data upon 
which this statement was made, the City Solicitor discovers that 
the octroi duties of Paris are greater than the corresponding 
duties of the City; that while, for example, the octroi duty upon 
a sheep in Paris is 1s. 7d., the City charges for sheep in Smith- 
field are only Is. 2d. per score. Ie omits to observe that a 
charge which in London is merely incidental, is in Paris the 
dependence of the authorities for nearly the whole of their 
municipal revenue ;* and that the people of Paris have no poor 
rate, no sewer rate, no consolidated rate, no ward rate, no one 
of those local rates which in the City of London alone produce 
230,000/. per annum, or nearly 2/. per head on the population. 
We are very far from holding up the municipal governments of 
Paris and Berlin as free from defects. Both, however, are 
founded upon an electoral basis, and a sounder system of repre- 
sentation than that of the Corporation of London; and with 
reference merely to economical government, we do not hesitate 





* Including the discharge of heavy debts, contracted through the forcible 
occupation of Paris in 1814 and 1815 by the Allied troops. 
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to assert, having devoted much attention to the subject, that the 
local burdens of the City of London are greater by three to one 
than those of any other city in Europe, or any town of the 
United States. One other quotation, and we have done. It 
relates to the inquiries and report of the Municipal Corporation 
Commissioners in the case of the City. 


“ Our late able and intelligent Town Clerk, Mr Woodthorpe, was under 
examination for several days, and the head of the Commission compli- 
mented him with the remark, that in the whole course of his official exa- 
mination of corporations, the Town Clerk of London was the only man 
capable of giving full and perfect information upon every subject on which 
it was required. ‘lhe Commissioners engaged in that inquiry, it is true, 
recommended some structural and organic changes in the Corporation of 
London, as it was difficult for them to exclude one corporation from the 
operation of a rule which they had applied to all others in the nation ; but 
having reported to the Crown and to Parliament the evidence which they 
had taken, the Ministers and the Legislature thought proper, wisely, to ex- 
clude the Corporation of London from a measure, which Lowever it might 


be suited to, or needed by other corporations, was wholly inapplicable to 
the City.” 

The Municipal Reform Bill, 5 and 6 Will. LV, ch. 76, from 
which the City is said to have been excluded in consequence of the 
evidence reported to the Crown and Parliament, was passed 


Sept. 9, 1835. The report of the Commissioners (with the 
evidence) upon London, Southwark, and the City Companies, is 
dated April 25, 1837. Before it appeared, a somewhat favourable 
report was expected from the successful efforts that had been 
made to win over one of the Commissioners, by attacking him 
upon his weak side,—the love of an antiquarian for musty parch- 
ments. How far their report was favourable, or of a character to 
answer the above description of the City Solicitor, will appear by 
the following extracts. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS, 
Municipal Boundaries of the City. 


“ We do not find any argument on which the course pursued with regard to 
other towns could be justified which would not apply with the same force to 
London, unless the magnitude of the change in this case should be considered as 
converting that which would only be a practical difficulty into an objection -of 
principle.” 

Police of the City. 


“ We ean see no middle course for the establishment of an efficient Police 
throughout the metropolis, between placing the whole under a metropolitan 
municipality, and entrusting the whole to Commissioners, or other similar 
officers, under the immediate control of your Majesty’s Government.” 


Freemen. 


“ We see no advantage, but much unnecessary complication, in continuing the 
present criteria of admissibility.” 
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Wards. 


“The Wards are very unequal in size and population. ‘The consequence, of 
course, is that the elective right is very unequally distributed throughout the 
City.” 


Aldermen. 


“ The Court of Aldermen still offers an instance of that union of magisterial, 
judicial, and legislative authority which Parliament has recently condemned and 
dissolved in other corporations. An additional inconvenience is found in London 
from the separate existence of the Court of Aldermen as a municipal court, the 
exclusive character of which appears to excite jealousy, whilst at the same time, 
by the constitution of the City, whatever advantages might be obtained by it as 
a second legislative chamber are not secured or aimed at. An unlimited com- 
mand over the funds of the City is held by two independent bodies—the Court 
of Aldermen and the Court of Common Council. The members of the former, 
though elected in the first instance by a popular constituency, hold their office 
for life; a circumstance not desirable when the party elected is to have the 
power of unlimited expenditure of the income of the municipal body to which 
the electors belong.” 


Lord Mayor. 


“The Lord Mayor possesses, as presiding officer of the Common Council, a 
control over its proceedings, which is liable to be capriciously or arbitrarily 
exercised ; or, at any rate, to the suspicion of being so exercised,” 

“The annual salary of the Mayor appears at first sight to be enormous; but 
it is unequal to the demand which custom has imposed upon him. It seems 
that he is expected to maintain the state of his office by an expenditure much 
exceeding his salary ; the effect of which is to deter persons of moderate incomes 
from undertaking the office, and to attach to it a character by no means conducive 
to its real respectability. ‘The same remarks apply to the office of the Sheriffs, 
who, however, receive a comparatively small salary.” 


The Common Council. 


“Less than one-fourth of the present number of the Common Council could, 
perhaps, perform even all their present multifarious duties with as much efficacy, 
and with as little fatigue to themselves, as the present members.” * 


Common Hall of Liverymen. 
“ There is at present a manifest absurdity in attaching political and municipal 
privileges to the nominees of Corporations which claim to be private, independent 
of the City, and irresponsible.” 


The Chamberlain. 


“A large proportion of the emoluments of the Chamberlain arises from the 
interest of the balances left in his hands. We think this nearly the worst manner 
of remunerating such an officer; and there can be no doubt that the facilities as 
to command of cash which are afforded to the Corporation by the arrangement 
might be obtained on easy terms from any London banker.” 


Corporate Judges. 


“ Appointments which, in many instances, either have been matters of routine, 
or have been obtained by personal interest and solicitation.” 

“ We have already expressed our objections to the present mode of appointing 
the judicial functionaries of the Corporation. When our attention is drawn to 
the important functions imposed upon them by the annual commission of Oyer 
and Terminer, the objections seem much strengthened.” 





® The number was 256; it is now 206. 


Vor. XLILL No. I. 
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Courts of Conservancy. 


These appear to be of little practical use, and they involve an expensive and 
inconvenient machinery.” 


Brokers. 


“The evidence did not appear to go the length of showing that the control 
(by the Court of Aldermen), supposing it necessary, is now properly lodged.” 


Markets. 

** The monopoly of the Markets, by which, in the case of Smithfield, a nuisance 
of the worst description is retained in the heart of the metropolis, is a question to 
which the attention of the Legislature has been already frequently directed.” 


Privileged Porters and Carters. 

«“ A company of porters or of any other class of labourers, under regulation, 
and for whose conduct a responsible body becomes surety, may, perhaps, be 
advantageous to the public; but the benefit can be put beyond dispute only by 
its obtaining employment when in free competition with others not so regulated. 
The same remarks apply with rather more force to the carmen.” 


Trish Society. 

* Every bye-law made in the towns of Londonderry and Coleraine must be 
sent to London for approval by this Committee of the Common Council. 
We do not know of any pretext of argument for continuing this municipal 
supremacy of the Irish Society.” 


The Companies. 


« The elective functions of the Livery, given by the statute of 11 George I, 
ean of course only be altered by legislative authority. Unless such alteration 
be made, redemptioners cannot acquire the right of voting in Common Hall 
without resorting to a Company to obtain their franchise.” 

“ We can see no disadvantage in severing the Guild franchise and the Muni- 
cipal franchise, and in permitting all the privileges of the City to be obtained 
independently of the Companies.” 

“ The practice prevailing in the Drapers’, Fishmongers’, and other Companies, 
of granting allowances or pensions to decayed members of the Court is liable to 
very great objections: however remote or contingent such an allowance or 
pension may be, a pecuniary interest and value are thus annexed to a seat in the 
Court which never ought to be attached to the character of a trustee.” 

“ The analogy which, when the Companies were really trade societies, existed 
between them and municipal corporations is, by the change of circumstances, 
now wholly destroyed.” 


Enough has now been said to show the true amount of de- 
pene to be placed upon any of the statements of the City 

olicitor. It will not be required that we should follow him 
through a multitude of minor misrepresentations. ‘The reader 
may give them the benefit of any faith he has left. His publi- 
cation is one which, if it had emanated from a private individual, 
would have called for little notice; but this involves the character 
of a public body, both in its authorship by a public servant, and 
in the direct encouragement its author has received. A public 
prosecutor, employed in thirty-eight suits at law (we quote the 
City Solicitor’s Return for 1842), including five Chancery suits, 
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six suits in the Court of Exchequer, ten in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, one in the House of Lords, and now made the instrument 
of attack upon the whole mercantile interest of the port of Lon- 
don, publishes a formal defence of the City privileges for which 
he is so employed, and those who so employ him, and profit by 
the zeal of their advocate, are answerable for his honesty and 
discretion. 

The substance of the whole argument, as far as it affects the 
views we have endeavoured to promote, is contained in the fol- 
lowing figures ; and with them we conclude, as before :— 


CORPORATE AND PAROCHIAL INCOME OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON FOR PUBLIC OBJECTS, 


Trust Estates—for the relief of the poor, cure of the sick, education, 

religion, and general purposes - - - - - - 860,000 
Local rates (1842) - . - “ - - - - - 230,000 
Coal and metage duties—Street and market tolls (corresponding with 


the justly obnoxious “ Octroi” system of the Continent - - 200,000 
Freedom and livery fines, fees and other charges for corporate and 

trading privileges = - - - - - - - ° - 50,000 
Port of London, and conservancy of the river - + - . 60,000 


£900,000 


Two-thirds of the above amount are collected by the Corpora- 
tion; a proportion of the whole, but comparatively a small one, 
is devoted to objects not strictly connected with the City; the 
objects for which the whole should be applied are, for the most 
part, defined by wills or by acts of Parliament; and, we repeat, 
the City authorities tell us that which is quite true, when they say 
that for the greater portion of this vast revenue they are mere 
conduit pipes. The once fact, to which we have sought to draw 
attention is, that éhese conduit pipes leak. 





APPENDIX. 


1. EXPENSES OF REFORMED MUNICIPAL CORPO- 
RATIONS. 


2. A RETURN OF THE OFFICES CONNECTED WITH 
THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF THE COR- 
PORATION OF LONDON FOR 1833. 





*,* We have reprinted the above documents to assist in the explanation 
of the subject discussed; but the reader must bear in mind that many 
changes have been made in the offices of the Corporation during the 
last ten years, the full extent of which we have been unable to ascer- 
‘tain. We have given sufficient evidence to enable the public to judge 
of the probable amount of any real reductions effected; but it should 
be added, that the City return was made from statements prepared 
by the officers themselves, and that their emoluments were never found 
to have been understated. There has been no corresponding return 
since 1833. 
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UNDER REFORMED 


Population within | Salarics, Pensions, 
and Allowances 


From the Parliamentary Return 593. Aug. 1844. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS, 


HAVING A POPULATION OF 10,000 AND UPWARDS. 


EXPENSES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 










| the Parliamentary | 


Boundaries of 
| each Borough. 





| 





to 


Municipal Offic 


ers. | 





including 
Repayment of 


Loans. 





Total Expenses, 





Barnstable - 
Bath - - 


Berwick-upon-T weed 


Birmingham 
Bolton - 
Boston - 
Bristol - 


Bury St Edmund 


Cambridge - 
Canterbury 

Carlisle - 
Chester - 
Clitheroe - 
Colchester - 
Coventry - 


Derby - 
Devonport - 
Dover - 
Exeter - 


Gateshead - 
Gloucester - 
Hastings - 
Hereford - 
Ipswich - 
Kendal - 
Kidderminster 
Lancaster - 
Leeds - - 
Leicester - 
Lincoln - 
Liverpool - 
Macclesfield 
Maidstone - 
Newark - 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Northampton 
Norwich - 
Nottingham 

Oxford - 
Plymouth - 
Pontefract - 
Portsmouth 

Preston - 
Reading - 
Rochester - 
Sandwich - 
Southampton 
Stockport - 
Sunderland 

Swansea - 
Walsall . 
Wenlock - 
Wigan - 
Worcester - 


Great Yarmouth 


York - ~ 


19,259 


346 









- 49,214 
e 50,332 
- 18,199 
. 11,949 
- 11,194 
- 27,490 
. 50,154 
° 52,818 
4 22,982 
- 19,654 
- 12,774 
= | 25,167 
- | 26,306 
° 27,550 
- 30,152 





* This expenditure for Liverpool! 
Repayment of Loans 


' 


includes the following items :-- 


(See the following page.) 


& «2 4 
186 2 0 
3,079 18 0 
2,639 1 3 
1,016 10 4 
2,080 10 1 


690 910 
8,915 12 9 
534 0 0 
1,109 10 9 
302 10 0 
133 11 1 
854 7 2 
25 15 0 
630 13 9 
1,174 9 3 
4238 4 0 
142 12 0 
1,160 5 11 
1028 1 9 
80 0 0 
1,125 5 13 
15 il 6 
426 0 3 
629 2 0 
is 0 0 
150 0 0 
454 5 0 
1,188 13 3 
972 8 33 
970 6 0 
10.794 1 4 
30 0 
526 12 0 
232 0 0 
3,310 0 3 
49413 0 
4,751 19 1 
1,611 5 4 
964 15 3 
913 9 6 
87 17 6 
795 12 7 
1,078 6 0 
135 0 0 
uy 7 @ 
207 19 10 
1,091 0 6G 
129 5 0 
197 15 7 
510 3 1 
290 19 2 
9712 2 
161 1 0 


(not stated) 
1,576 611 
1,016 8 5 


SS. & 
1,094 12 
19,989 19 

1 
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NO. IT. — OFFICES CONNECTED WITH THE MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


LEGAL STAFF @@an@OeROR. 


Salaries and Emoluments for the year 1833. 


RECORDER. £ «2d £ «dd. 


Salary . . 2500 0 O 

Fees, &e., chiefly as ; Counsel for the City - 661 10 O* 

3,161 10 O 

(This return is for 1834; the Recorder having been ap- 
pointed in 1833.) 


COMMON SERJEANT., 
Salary . ° ° ‘ : 1,000 0 0 
Fees ° ‘ ° ; ; ‘ . 843 3 OF 
(This return is also for 1834.) 
(Signed) J. Mrrenovuse. 


1,843 3 0 


TOWN CLERK. 
Salary ° 
p= for Office, Clerks, &e. 
” from Tonnage Duty Fund 
* from Coal Market Fund 
from London Bridge Fund 


. . . . . ° 


Fees 

*3,370 0 0 

‘* Besides the foregoing I have an official residence, free 
of taxes, with a coach-house and stables at the City 
mews ; thirteen tons of sea coal; 1/. 5s. for charcoal, 
1,000 faggots, and six yards of black cloth; 2/. 2s. in 
lieu of duty on wine, but which has not been paid for 
some time past; and a buck and a doe from the 
King’s park.” 

(Signed ) Hexry Woopruorre. 


CLERK OF THE CHAMBER. 
Fees on Admission of Freemen, &c. 
As Clerk to prepare Accounts for Auditors 
As Quickener of the City’s Tenants 


(The above is given in three separate returns. ) 
(Signed) B. W. Scorr. 
ASSISTANT CLERK OF THE CHAMBER. 


Fees on Freedoms 





Police and Constables - - - ° . - “ 39,599 
Gaols - - 11,186 
Administration of Justice and Prosecution of F clons - 14,088 
Lighting and Cleansing - - - 20,382 
Law expenses - - - - - - ® 526 H 
County expenses, with Coroner - - 577 
* The fees here alluded to are now, for the most part, paid to other counsel anneal by the City, 
and the Recorder receives a fixed salary of 3,000/., with 507. as Steward of Southwark. 
+ The Common Sergeant, having, like the Recorder, ~~ tircrmaae the greater part of his profes- 
sional business as counsel, receives a fixed salary of 1,500/ 


Public Works, Repairs, &c. - 3,624 
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REMEMBRANCER. 
Salary . . . . 
Allowance for Office Expenses ‘ ° 
Allowance for Business done in respect of Funds 
created by Act of Parliament ° ‘ 
Allowance for the business of Deputy Registrar, 
including 1551, 4s. 8d. for Office Expenses . 
o 2,122 12 11 
** An office is provided Tor the Remembrancer by the 
Corporation. The Remembrancer is entitled to one 
buck and one doe annually out of his Majesty’s parks 
or forests.” 


(Signed) E. Tyrreut, 


CLERK OF THE PEACE AND CLERK OF 
THE ARRAIGNS. 

Fees, as Clerk of the Peace ‘ 

Fees, as Clerk of Arraigns . . 

Eight Freedoms to ditto ‘ i 


1,824 12 10 


‘The expenses of my office I estimate at about 8002.” 
(Signed) Joun Crark, 


TWO SECONDARIES. 
Cash by order of Common Council 
Fees on Warrants, Jury Panels, &c. &c. 
Disbursements from the above . 1,206 13 5 
(Signed) J. James, = : 
” Gro. W. K. Porter, Secondaries, 


CITY SOLICITOR. 
In consequence of the death of Mr Newman in 
1834, there was no return of the emoluments 
of this office. The law expenses charged for 
the ten previous years averaged 7,634l. 14s. 1d. 
per annum. ‘The present emoluments of the 
office, including the business of various Com- 
mittees, we assume to be nearly as follows :— 
Net Profits . 2110 0 OF 
For Salaries of Clerks and other Office 
Expenses, say ‘ ‘ ; ° - 890 0 0 


COMPTROLLER. 
Allowances from City Cash. . 86611 2¢t 
Leases, Assignments, Licences, F ees, &e., paid 
by the Public. . ‘ . 4217 4 
From Act of Parliament Funds A r . 1,714 13 8 


3,000 0 


3,824 2 
Subject to Office Expenses of . 66214 6 
‘*In addition to the above, a house and taxes are pro 
vided at the expense of the City, and a coach-house 
and stable in the City Mews; and alsoan allowance of 
coals and candles for the use of the offices ; there is also 
an allowance of 55/. per annum for books and other 


stationery.” : 
(Signed) F. B. Hooxey. 





* The City Solicitor states, in his recent pamphlet—“ By close attention to the duties of m 
office I have been enabled, with my salary and other emoluments, to raise my income to 2,110/, 
a year, that is the amount of the income which I returned under the Property Tax assessment.” 
(Page 201.) The amount of additional office expenses is not stated. 

+ These allowances from ‘‘ City Cash” were reduced in 1841 to a fixed sum of 200/. per annum, 
over and above costs out of pocket. The fees upon leases, &c., were recommended to be con- 
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CLERK COMPTROLLER OF THE BRIDGE 
HOUSE. 
Salary , : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Allowances and Fees on Leases, sie 
ments, &c. 
Business of New London Bridge Cc ommittee " 
Share of further Profits on ditto ° 4 : 


Expenses of Office ‘ . 245 00 
(Signed) R. F. Newman, 
Dec. 30, 1835. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO THE BRIDGE 
HOUSE. 
Salary . ‘ ° 
Fees . . ‘ 


2 UNDER SHERIFFS. 
Poundage on Executions, Fees on Writs, &c. 
Expenses of Office, as deducted by Messrs Burchell, 319 8 11 


(The return of Messrs Stokes and Sandell, Under-She- 
riffs, to Aldermen Wilson and Harmer. ) t 


14 SERJEANTS AT MACE, 
Fees ‘ ‘ . . . 2,898 


JUDGE OF SHERIFFS’ COURT AND AS- 

SISTANT JUDGE AT THE OLD BAILEY. 
Salary as Judge of Sheriffs’ Court . 

Two Liveries . . 

Salary as Assistant Judge at the Old Bailey . 


* T have never received one shilling, in any shape what- 
ever, beyond my salary as above stated.” 


(Signed) Wituam Sr Junien ARasiy. 


BAILIFF OF SOUTHWARK.+: 
Fines and Fees i . : 597 13 4 
Received from the Chamber : . 44112 83 
1,039 
Expenses of Office. ‘ . 29 5 7 
(Signed) Joun Hormes. 


CLERK OF JUSTICE ROOM, MANSION 
HOUSE, 
Salary . ; . , 2 ° . 420 00 
Six Freedoms * ‘ . 150 0 0 
Allowance for Table and Fees” ‘ . 4 70 0 0 
— 640 0 O 
(Signed ) F. Hoster, 








tinued, with the exception of certain fees of 2s. 6d. and 1111. to his clerks. The profits of the office, 
as derived from act of Parliament funds, remain as before.—(The Report of Officers and Clerks’ 
Committee, 27th May, 1841.) 

* A report of the Officers’ and Clerks’ Committee (24th Oct. 1839) recommends “ that the duties 
of the Clerk Comptroller of the Bridge House should continue the same as set forth in the report 
of the 19th of December, 1834; and that the salary should in future be 300/. per annum, with the 
same incidental receipts as are allowed to the present Clerk Comptroller of the Bridge House.” 
The only reduction, therefore, in this department is that which may have arisen from the com- 
pletion of London Bridge. 

t While the office of Under-Sheriff is thus highly remunerated, the office of Sheriff involves a 
heavy loss, arising from the customary pageants and expensive entertainments. 

t The emoluments of this office have been reduced both by the Corporation and the Insolvent 
Acts of Lord Brougham. 
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ASSISTANT CLERK. 


Salary 
Fees 


(Signed) Roz. Harnis, 


CLERK TO SITTING JUSTICES, GUILD- 
HALL. 

Salary ‘ ° ° ° : 
(Signed ) W. Payye. 
ASSISTANT CLERK TO DITTO. 

Salary . . . : ° : 
(Signed) J. A. Newmay. 
CORONER (ror tHE City oF Lonpon anpD 

Borovcu or SouTHwaRk.) 


Fees on 246 Inquests 
” 2 Jury Panels 


Subject to Travelling Expenses . 50 0 0 
(Signed) Wa. Payne. 


STEWARD OF SOUTHW ore 
From the Chamber 
* Bridgemasters ‘4 
- —_ Bailiff for Courts Leet ‘ 
Fees ‘ e . 


(Signed) Newman Knowtys, 


4 COMMON PLEADERS. 
Salaries : 
Fees (chiefly in the Mayor's and Sheriffs’ 
Courts) ° ° 


1,065 1 


4 ATTORNEYS OF THE MAYOR’S COURT. 
Allowance from City Cash, average 143/. 15s. 8d. 
each 
Presumed. Amount of Fees,* 300/. cach 


Deduct one-fourth, as held by the City ie, 
and included in his presumed income 


4 CLERK SITTERS. 
]. Senior Clerk Sitter of Sheriffs’ Court, and 
Clerk of the Papers, Giltspur-street Comp- 
ter, Fees and Livery ° ; . . 
Ditto, ditto ‘ 
2. Clerk Sitter of Poultry Compter 
Ditto, Mr Gude; no return, say 
Ditto, Mr J. Maskell . 
167 6 
CLERK OF THE PAPERS, POULTRY 
COMPTER. 
Fees, &c. : ‘ " ° . 2410 8 





* These officers declined to furnish the Committee with a return of their fees, the chief source 
of their emoluments. 
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PRINCIPAL CLERK OF COURT OF RE- 
QUESTS. 
Salary . a 
Livery . ‘ ° 


(Signed) R. S. Jurr. 
8 ASSISTANT CLERKS OF COURT OF 
REQUESTS. 
Ist Assistant—Salary payable out of Fees 
2Qnd ditto —No return 
8rd ditto +—Payable out of Fees 


PROTHONOTARY OF BOROUGH COURT, 
AND CLERK TO - aaa 
Salary as Prothonotary 
Fees . ‘ ° 
Salary as Clerk to Magistrates . ° ° 


(Signed) Jxo. NewMAN. 


3 ATTORNEYS, repeiiees —_ RT. 


Fees . ° ‘ 


BAILIFF, eee aaes tains 
Fees 


(Signed) Sion, —_ MAN. 


2 PROTHONOTARIES. 
Poultry Compter (Fees) 
As Clerk of the Papers 
Giltspur-street Compter (Fees) 
47 210 


Total Annual Cost of the Legal Staff of the 
London Corporation* ° . ° . £ 38,067 19 6 


STATE OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION. 
THE LORD MAYOR. 


Statement of the several Fees, Profits, Emoluments, and Advantages of the 
Office of Mayor during my Mayoralty, 1832-3. 

Cash received from the Chamber - - - - - 

Buckets - . 

Bridge House Estates . - 

Conservancy - - - - 

Dilapidations - - - - 

Cocket Office - - - - - 

Six Freedoms - - - 

Fees at the Old Bailey galleries - - 

Two-thirds of 201., being the Foes ae present: ng the Sheriffs 

Lady Mayoress’s Seals - 

Sundry Fees by Mr Hobler - - - - = = 


= 
— 


onenmoorwooooo 


@tfepeeuneteve 
— 
uacocamocomooons 


~ 


(Signed) P. Lauri, 7 Park square, March 24, 1835. 
The above does not include the salaries of the Lord Mayor's 
household, nor the expenses of the state coach and state 





* It is necessary to add that the emoluments, where derived from fees, of several of the above 
offices, have been reduced by the Insolvent Acts. 
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barge, plate, furniture, and repairs. The average expenses 
for repairs of the Mansion House, furniture, lighting, and 
plate, were, for the seven years previous to 1833, 2,1297.10s.6d. 
per annum; rates and taxes, 541/. 12s. 6d. The estimated 
rack rental of the Mansion Ilouse, as settled by appeal, is 
2,125/. per annum. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN. 
Allowances from City Cash - - - - - - 1,210 9 
Interest from Investments and Adva: ances 3,518 2 
12s. 6d. per cent. on the Receipts of the London Bridge Ap- 
proaches Fund - . 566 18 
Fees on Freedoms, Leases, &e. - . - - - - 141 13 
Salary of clerks, stationery, and other expenses of office, 
9634. 19s. 11d. 
The Chamberlain has also a buck and a doe from the King’s 
forests; and the patronage of Collector and Assistant-Col- 
lector of the Tolls of Smithfield Market and Upper City 
Labourer. 
The return states that the profits from investments for 1833 
exceeded the average; but a subsequent report of the 
Officers and Clerks’ Committee, June 20, 1843, states the 
average gross emoluments of the office to have been 5,968. 
5s. 2d., subject to salaries and expenses of 2,372/. 10s. 


THE SHERIFFS. 


Allowances from City Cash - : 
Fees, &c. ~ - - - 


Subject to a payment of fee-farm rent in Shrievalty of 265/.6s.7d. 

and to expenses consequent upon dinners and processions, 

which, for the Sheriffs Wilson and Harmer, in 1833-4, 
amounted to 5,161/. 3s. 2d, 
16 SHERIFFS’ Y EOMEN. 


Salaries and Fees’ - 
SWORD BEARER. 
From City Cash - - ” 192 18 11 
Fees, &c. Og 
Pension te late Sword Bearer 


COMMON CRYER. 
From City Cash - 
Fees, &c. - - 
WATER BAILIFF. 
From City Cash 
CHAPLAIN. 
From City Cash - - - - 


THIRD SERJEANT CARVER. 
From City Cash - - - 269 17 
ees, &c. ~ - ~ - - 92 17 


FIRST SERJEANT OF THE CHAMBER, AND 
MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES. 
From City Cash oe oe ee 
Fees, &c. . - - ° ° ° é ° ° 


SECOND SERJEANT OF THE CHAMBER. 
From City Cah - - - -_-s « - 
Fees, &c. - - - " * « ° e 


THIRD SERJEANT OF THE CHAMBER 
SERJEANT OF THE CH ANNEL. 

From City Cash - 

Fees, &c. . - - ° ° . ° is 


Subject to a payment of 52/. 10s. 
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OFFICIATING YEOMAN OF THE CHAMBER 


FIRST YEOMAN OF THE WATER SIDE, 


From City Cash - . . ° 
Fees, &c. - - - - ~ > a m 


FOURTH DITTO. 
From City Cash - - - 
Fees - - - © 


UNDER WATER BAILIFF. 


From City Cash - - - - - - - ° 


OFFICIATING YEOMEN OF THE CHANNEL, 
From City Cash - - - - - © ° 
From other Sources - - - - - 
COMMON HUNT’S YOUNG MAN. 
From City Cash - - - - - - © 
WATER BAILIFF’S SECOND YOUNG MAN, 


From City Cash - - . : . ° 
Fees, &c. - - - - . * m 


Subject to expenses of 27/, 


COMMON CRIER’S YOUNG MAN. 
From City Cash - - - 82 1 6 
Fees, &c. - - - od - ° - - 22 18 6 
SWORD BEARER’S YOUNG MAN. 
From City Cash - - - : © 
Fees, &c. - - - - - 
WATER BAILIFF'’S FIRST YOUNG MAN, 
From City Cash - - - - - ° ‘ 
UPPER AND UNDER MARSHALS. 


From — Cash - - 


Uprer ; Fees, &c. 4 oa 


Fees - 
Clothing for both Marshals 


4 MARSHALMEN. 
Salaries - . . 
Fees, &c. - - 
Clothing - - 


Unean j From City Cash - - y 


BARGE MASTER. 


Salary, &c. - - . - - - e e - 


PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT To Ww ATER B AILIFF. 


Salary, &c. - - 


4 ASSISTANTS To Ww ATER BAILIFF. 


Salaries, &c. - 


THE 32 CITY W: ATERMEN. 


Salaries,&e. - - ° ~ 


WATER B: AILIFF'S 10 WATERMEN. 


Salaries, &e. - 


UPPER CITY L ABOU RER. 
Salary, &c. - 


UNDER LABOURER. 
Salary, &c. - . - 


saying 
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3 CITY WAITERS. 


Salary, &c. - 


7 TRUMPETERS. 


Salary, &c. : 


Clerk of Cocket Office. 
Fees, &c. - 
Subject to expenses of As- 
sistant, 50/. 

Collector of Water Bail- 
liage and Groundage of 
Corn, 

From City Cash ° ° 
Fees, &c. - - - - 


Collector of Dues on Wine. 
Fees, &e. - - - - 
Clerk of Worksand Collec- 
tor of Tolls, Navigation 

Committee. 
Salary : - - 
Office Allowances - - 
Poundage on Tolls, Bal- 

last, &c. - - 


(Signed) Sterpuen Leacu. 


Barge Masterand Assistant 
Collector of Tolls. 
From City Cash - 
» Other Sources - 


Assistant Barge Master. 
From City Cash - 
» Other Sources - 


6 Lock Keepers. 
Salaries and Fees - 
4 Market Collectors. 
Salaries and Tolls upon 
Non-Freemen'’s Meat - 
Constable of Newgate Mar- 
ket. 
From City Cash : - 
Collector of Smithfield 
Market. 
Salary - - 
Fees, &c. - - 


Office Expenses, 41/. 4s. 
Assistant Collector of 
Smithfield Market. 
Salary and Allowances - 
Office Expenses, 12/. 
Collector of Tolls, Smith- 
field Market. 
Salary, &c. 
Expenses for collecting the 
Pig Toll, 202. \6s. 


*£ 


OFFICERS 
OF 


CITY CUSTOMS AND MARKET DUES. 


133 9 0 


300 0 0 
40 0 0 


576 10 11 


7 0} 
Collector of Dues on Coals, 


107 11 








Assistant Collector of Tolls, 
Smithfield Market. 


Salary and Fees - - 
Collector of Farringdon 
Market. 
Salary . - - é 
Assistant Collector. 
Salary, &c. - 
Constable of Ditto. 
Salary, &c. - - - 
Clerk Collector of Billings- 
gate Market. 
Salary and Gratuity - - 
Assistant Collector of Bil- 


lingsgate Market. 
Salary and Clothing - 


2 Labourers and Consta- 
oy of  Billingegate } Mar- 


21 Deputy Oyster Meters, 
Emoluments, as estimated 
by Mr John Goldham 

(The office of Deputy 
Oyster Meter is ob- 
tained by purchase, 
and the above emol- 
uments do not in- 
clude the charges of 
the Holdsmen, by 
whom the duty is 
performed.) 


Deputy Gauger. 
Gauging ; within the City 
and Liberties - 
Ditto without the Liber- 
ties - - - - 
Received from Collector 
of Customs - 


28 8 


- 30 69 


2 10 
3 5 
415 10 11 


1,228 17 2 


Paid into Chamber of 
London - - - 


| Assistants and Office Expenses, 
| 2 Beadles at Coal Market. 


Salaries, &c. - 
Expenses of Coals and 
Stationery, 84/. 


and Clerk and Collector 
of the Coal Market. 


0! Salary :— 


From Improvement Fund 
(8d. per ton) - - - 


12 


4481. 6s. Gd. 


400 0 0 





0 


0 


24,187 2 9 


819 4 10 


368 0 0 


* We have omitted from the above list the sinecure offices, since abolished, of Justices of the Bridge Yard; a 


saying of 800/. per annum. 


Of other offices abolished we have not succeeded in obtaining the satisfactory data. 
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Brought up - Clerk of Brooks’ Wharf. 
From Corporation “Pund Salary from City Cash 
(4d. per ton) - - 
From Coal Market Fund | 4 Fruit Meters. 
(ld. per ton) - + 6§ : | Metage on 1,198,958 sacks 
: . 150 0 of Potatoes, at 1d. per 
Salary of an Assistant paid sack . . + 4,937 


out of the above. Metage on Fruit - - 560 
Clerk and Registrar of Tonnage and Wharf Ac- 
Coal Market. counts - - - - 91 


Salary from Coal Market Allowances from Fruit 
Fund Shift - - - - 


Ee cee dele 5,788 16 § 
Collector of Dues on Coals | Office Expenses, includ- ; 
at Grove Park, Herts. | ing wages of 36 Sworn 
Salary, and Allowance of | Deputies, 1,086/. 0s. Sd. 
5i. for Ofice mapenens 00 Fruit Shifter. 
Clerk to Corn Meters in Net per centage on Por- 
Trust. ters’ Bills - 
Salary - - 
ye ow 95 2 Salt Meters, 
’ Metage of Salt - 
Office Expenses, 9/. 12s. a . 
152 Deputy Corn Meters. nee. 7 — 
Aggregate Emoluments } = age on Forters 
from Metage Charges - 
Corn Shifter below Bridge. 
Per centage upon the 2 Se r 
Earnings of the Follew- ne of W eights and 
ship Porters - 313 10 Sreasures. 
(Signed) Wu. Ruston. From City Cash - - - 169 00 
Corn Shifter, Queenhithe. 4 Ale Conners, 
From the Corn Porters 29 14 0 Fees, &c, - - « Sense 
oe of Ware River. | - 
Salary and Commissions -  - 10 0° £29,338 29,338 12 12 8 
(Tke above charges are waited e of those of the Fellowship Porters, who have a 
monopoly of all labour connected with City dues.) 


Deduct for Court of Rulers 


MISCELLANEOUS OFFICES. 


Keeper of Bunhill-field Superintendent of Repairs 
Burying Ground. of Bridge House. 
From City Cash . - 151 7 8 Salary, &c. - - - 
From other Sources - 30 5 6 
a ae Messenger to Bridge- house 
Subject to expenses of Estates. 
944. lls. 53d. Salary, &e. - 
Keeper of the Green Yard. _ 2 Bridgemasters. 
From City Cash - Pees. &c 
From other Sources ees, fe. - fae 
(Lewis Lewis and J, 
Keeper of Courts of Law, WATSsoN.) 
a say od : : as 4 Auditors of City and 
na : Bridge-house Accounts, 
Keeper of the Monument. 
Fees of 6d. on each ad- 
mission - - - 
Keeper of Sessions House, Minister of Duke’s Place. 
Old Bailey. From CityCash + - 
Salary - 8 From other Sources - - 64 0 06 
Subject to 1002. expenses. -—-—— 102 6 5 


Allowances from City 
Cash, &e. - - - 


* The v various C ity changes and dues upon corn landed | Santen, to maintain Counting hoase and 
from the river exceed 50,000/. per annum. The follow- Clerk at the Meter’s Office - - . 
ing are the particulars, per /as/ of 10 quarters— Dues paid to the Corn Market Prop rietors - 
d. | Add for Imperial Measure - - 
° Groundage, 6d. per wed, 
Water Bailliage  - if These amount to about 6d. per quarter, or 25,000/. upot 
Porterage and Holdage - 11 | every million of quarters imported from abroad, ot 
Tillage or Metage Charge 0 g | brought to London coastwise. 


5S 
Metage Duty on British Corn - 0 
Foreign Corn 0 
: - 0 

2 


) 
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Hall Keeper. |2 Inspectors of nightly 
From CityCash - - 392 4 7 ‘Watch. 

From other Sources - 9116 6 
; ¥ —— 484 1 1 

Librarian. , 4 Beadles of the Court of 
From CityCash - - - - 105 0 0; Requests. 

Hall-keeper’s Assistants(4). Salaries and Fees 
From City Cash - - 462 10 ‘ > 
From other Sources - 13011 8 3 Assistant Beadles of 

59212 8| Ditto. 

Collectors of Brokers’ Rents. | Salaries and Fees - 
From CityCash - - 275 3 6 Bailiff’s Officer (South- 

Collector of Tenancies at { wark). 

Will. | Fees,&c. - - = 


Salaries and Clothing - 


, ‘ a] j 
From hk é 3 i ; Patrol and extra Constable 
———— 22 211| for Southwark. 
Messenger and House- | Salary _ = « 
keeper, Town Hall. 
Salary, &e. - - - oo 40 


OFFICERS OF CITY GAOLS. 


Keeper of Newgate. Keeper of Debtor’s Prison. 
From City Cash - 700 0 0 From City cash - - 
, “ Fees, &c. - 2 
Ordinary of Newgate. 
69 0 0 From CityCash -~ - 509 13 2} Chaplain of Ditto. 
Surgeon of Newgate and From CityCash -  - 
99 12 | Giltspur-st. Compter. | Surgeon of Ditto and Bo- 
= 3 Salary, &c , including anes. rough Compter. 
for Medicines = From City Cash (including 
Governor of the House of expenses of Medicines) 
Correction. Keeper of the Borough 
From City Cash - Compter. 
From other Sources - From City Cash - - 


. _ Fees, &c, > ea 
Chaplair of Giltspur-st. 


and Borough Compters. 
From City Cash - 





PUBLIC WORKS. 
CLERK OF THE CITY WORKS AND RE- 
CEIVER OF HOARDS AND OLD MATE- 
RIALS. 


From City Cash - - - - 1,462 
From other Sources - - - - - - 596 


Subject to hs yea of Office, 1,025/. 1s. 11d. 
(Signed) Ww. MouNTAGUE. 


PAVING, CLEANSING, AND LIGHTING, 


(Appointed by Commissioners of Sewers.) 
Principal Clerk - - - ° . - - 
Assistant ditto - - - - - - 
Surveyor - - - - - 
Two Messengers and Clerks - . 
Three Inspectors of Pavements - - 
Inspectors of Sewers - - 


FOUR DISTRICT SURVEYORS 
(Appointed by the Aldermen, and paid by Fees under the Building Act) 


65 


0 


£4,689 0 


711 


2,633.17 6 


9 6 


£5,403 12 6 


JO. upon 
road, of 
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IRISH SOCIETY. 


Secretary . - 
General Agent - 
Bog Bailiff - - 
Messenger - + 


cree 
' 
fee 
ree 
‘eee 
© Gul¢ 


GRESHAM CHARITY. 


Four Lecturers - - - 
Clerk - - 
Beadle and Exchange Keeper 
Exchange Keeper - 

Two Exchange Constables 
Porter - 

Accountant - - - 


eee 
e4#é¢e ste 
(Crt oe & 
‘6.808.678 
e#tean. @ 
Shtse eee 


PORT OF LONDON. 


Principal Harbour Master 
Second ditto - : - 
Third ditto - - - 
Fourth ditto - 
Superintendent of Mooring Chains 
Clerk to the Harbour Masters - 
Surveyor of Port of London - 


Sa 

s@e? 
eevvveve 
set @ ee 
eo 6-30 OO 6 


BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, 


Surveyor - - 
Warder - 
Two Watchmen - 
Winter disto  - - 


ees 
oree 
ene 
oe e-9 
ene 
eee 
eee 


CORPORATION arses 


Clerk - - - ey ° ~ 
Surveyor - - - - . - - - ° © 


EMANUEL HOSPITAL. 


Mate .« 2.2 6 8, % oe ie Me 
Mern - - © = - + © © «© 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF OFFICES, 








911 10 8 





nw 

oO 

.—) 

oo 
one oo coo 


1,199 7 11 


— 


cocoococroso 


2,303 12 11 


309 1 0 





443 0 





196 9 0 








£110,980 19 10 








4145S a eo a6 26 


off ~- A, sas & 
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POSTSCRIPT. 





The Budget has been presented and discussed. Its merits and 
defects are already familiar to the public, and we could offer no 
opinion upon them that has not been anticipated. It remains for 
us only to thank the Prime Minister for a measure which, on the 
whole, must prove largely beneficial to the nation. ‘That it is not 
the best that might have been submitted, and not only submitted 
but carried, may be a subject for regret, but not certainly for very 
grave dissatisfaction. We are scarcely disposed to qualify this 
praise, at the present moment, by insisting upon the injustice, as 
shown in our last number, of continuing forcibly upon the same 
footing with the tax upon realized property, the tax upon precarious 
incomes. Sir Robert Peel appears like a man who with one hand 
undermines the reputation he would build up with the other; 
but the apology may fairly be offered, that it is, possibly, this 
very injustice that enables him even to approach the question of 
freedom of industry in the face of the colonial aad landed interests. 
We could wish to have seen the abolition of all Excise restrictions 
affecting useful and important trades, such as those connected 
with the duty on soap as well as on glass; but this will come. 
The repeal of the corn laws will come also, but from the nature 
of the obstacles to be first removed, it will probably come last ; 
and an anti-corn law Budget must be preceded by a bad harvest. 
We feel less strongly than some of our contemporaries the force 
of the objections urged to the differential duties on sugar. We 
would join in any protest against rendering them permanent, but 
doubt the policy or the fairness of immediate equalization. It is 
due to the West India interest, it is due to the greater interests 
of humanity, that before we concede additional encouragement to 
the slave sugar grower we should secure to our own planters the 
facilities, yet withheld, of obtaining a needful supply of free labour. 
Let us first promote this object—an object which, in our opinion, 
the Liberal party in the house have too little considered—lest the 
otherwise possible, and, judging from evidence which we do not 
think has been shaken, the probable failure of our plantations 
to produce an a gone supply, may, in the eyes of other nations, 
prejudice a sacred cause. ‘The rights of man have the right of 
precedence, even of free trade. 

The weakest point in the Budget speech was the Premier’s 
— of the duty on glass with that on windows. He 
would cheapen glass, and retain a penalty upon the use of it ;—a 

Vor. XLIII. No. I. R 
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penalty far heavier in amount than any prospective reduction in 
price. His statement that there are 3,000,000 houses paying no 
window duty, points out the enormity of the evil, since it is ob- 
vious that two-thirds the number must be defectively constructed 
to evade the tax. Seven windows are made to suffice, where, 
as architects tell us, with proper regard to light and ventilation, 
there should be eight, ten, or fifteen. But some modification of 
the present mode of assessment cannot, we imagine, be avoided, 
after the sanatory paragraph in the Queen’s speech, and the peti- 
tion lately presented, from some of the most eminent medical 
practitioners of London, upon the mischiefs resulting from ex- 
isting inducements to block out air and light. 

Next to the Budget, perhaps, the subject of greatest importance, 
and undoubtedly that of greatest Parliamentary interest, is the 
question, yet to be determined, of the principles which should 
guide the Legislature in providing improved facilities of inter- 
nal communication; a subject upon which, it appears to us, an 
error has been committed of very serious public moment, and we 
fear one which has been lost sight of in late discussions, for 
the most part merely of a personal character. We allude to the 
confused views which seem to have prevailed in the Board of 
Trade upon that branch of ethics which relates to rights of 
priority; rights which numerous decisions of the Board in favour 
of the old railroad companies would convert into public wrongs, 
and the non-recognition of which, in the case of many projected 
lines, has a tendency to put a stop to all further enterprise and 
eee connected with railroad traffic. 

‘he unmistakeable axiom upon which the Board have pro- 
ceeded is this,—when an old company is prepared to adopt the 
improvements suggested by a new company, no right of priority 
in those improvements shall be shevaieda’. but the property 
in them, and all needful powers to carry them into effect, shall 
be given exclusively to the old company, without compensation 
to the original promoters of the same objects. This axiom, as the 
ruling principle of the Board, is strikingly exemplified in their 
first report—the report upon the Kentish lines ; a report which 
proposes to give up the whole carrying trade of Kent to 
the South-Eastern Company; a company which, as the public 
are aware, after having made the most circuitous line in England 
between any two distant termini, never moved hand or finger to 
shorten their main route, or connect together the principal towns 
of Kent, till their ‘‘territory” had been invaded by half-a-dozen 
new companies, more alive to the public interest, and more zealous 
in identifying that interest with their own. 

We learn from the papers that, -at a meeting of landowners at 
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Farningham hostile to the lines of the South-Eastern Company, 
Mr Fearon, their solicitor, apologised to the meeting for the 
necessity of interfering with their property, on the ground that 
the company had been driven to the projected improvement by 
the threatened competition of other companies. Driven, how- 
ever, as the company were, it seems that they did not hasten with 
sufficient speed to comply with the standing orders of Parliament ; 
and yet, say the Board of Trade, “the last shall be first and the 
first last.” 

Here a plain moral consideration has been neglected, inter- 


-woven with common law, the foundation of our patent laws, and 


forming the sole security to which we owe the mechanical skill 
for which England is without a rival. 

An inventor contrives a machine; another man contrives a 
better machine, and the first is rendered useless; by-and-by 
the second machine is superseded by a third, and yet no one 
advocates the policy of giving the first inventor a claim over 
the ingenuity or industry of all who have followed him in 
the same path. Nowa railroad is nothing more than a machine; 
a fixed apparatus connected with the general machinery of loco- 
motion; and if those who have made a bad road are to be pro- 
tected at the expense of those who originate the proposition of 
making better, we would fain know when, in the future, better 
roads will ever be made. To apply the argument, let any one 
look at the map of South-Eastern lines deposited by the Board of 
Trade, or glance over the same district in a neat sketch of the ap- 
proved lines published by Mr Wild. A glance only is necessary 
to perceive that whatever may be the engineering merits of the 
South-Eastern central Kent line in regard to levels, the line is 
neither the most direct, nor one with which the public can long 
remain content. It is a line which avoids Maidstone, and com- 
pels all who have business at the county town, all who have to 
attend the Assizes or Quarter Sessions, to submit to be carried 
round about, and fifteen miles out of their way, at great loss of time 
and increased expense. Here is a defect which must some day 
be remedied ; for, independent of the interests of the Kent popu- 
lation, a line through Maidstone would form the shortest road to 
Dover. But how is such a new line to be made after the recent 
decisions, if sanctioned by the House, in favour of a South-Eastern 
monopoly? The Maidstone people will naturally say, “ We may 
form a company for an improved line, spend 10,000/. upon sur- 
veys, advertisements, and agency, and we shall then be told by 
the Board of Trade, ‘Gentlemen, the South-Eastern Company 
at the eleventh hour have consented to adopt your suggestions, 
with some modifications,—and—your money is gone.’ ” 
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The reasoning of the Board on the subject of amalgamation 
does not meet the case. ‘The danger of amalgamation is not so 
great an evil as the entire discouragement of enterprise. Dis- 
courage reckless and ruinous competition, but do not protect 
monopoly at the expense of improvement. 

The case may suggest many difficulties, but we think they are 
to be avoided, although the means of avoiding them we have not 
an opportunity, at the present moment, to discuss. The best 
course at the first would have been a scientific survey, at the ex- 
pense of Government, to report upon the best direction for all 
main trunk lines; and we doubt, even now, whether a million 
sterling could not be better expended upon such an object than 
in the proposed increase of the army and navy estimates. Tor 
short local lines we do not see why a general act should not be 
introduced by Government, authorizing them to be made in every 
part of the United Kingdom, with the consent of the local autho- 
rities, and the support of a majority of the owners of property 
(according to its rateable value) through which the lines would 
pass. Without some such measures, the House of Commons 
may soon degenerate into a Stock Exchange. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Everett's Life of Dr A. Clarke. Vol. Ii. Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Pa- 
ternoster row. 





CURRENCY. 
Fullarton on Currency and Banking. Second Edition. J. Murray, Albe- 
marle street, 





EDUCATION. 


Magued Commentary on the Eton Latin Grammar. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 





Tue Preraratory Latin Boox ; or, Easy Steps to Latin Construina, 
By the Rev. Geo. H. Stoddart, ALM. Whittaker. 


Latin Mave Easy ; an Introduction to the Reading of Latin, comprisin 
a Grammar, Exercise Book, and Vocabulary. By the Rey. J. R. Beard, 
D.D. Simpkin and Co. 


An Etementary GramMMAR oF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, FOUNDED ON 
Dr Becxer’s System. Nos. 4, 5,and6. Simpkin and Co. 

Ir we were called upon to name the two extremes of the various processes in 
use for communicating information from mind to mind, we should refer to the 
Electric Telegraph of Professor Wheatstone and the ‘Eton Latin Grammar ;’ 
the one conveys the knowledge of a fact between London and Gosport, a 
distance of eighty-eight miles, in the interval of a second; the other 
takes, upon an average, about ten years to convey a few simple propositions 
from the book to the brain, and, after all, fails in the majority of instances 
to render them intelligible. Never since the world began did the powers 
of dulness achieve a greater triumph thah in putting into the hands of 
—_ a book of explanatory rules written in terms of which the whole 

ave first to be explained before any one of the rules can be understood. 
But the ‘Eton Latin Grammar’ is not the only grammar which fails to 
accomplish its professed object. Murray's ‘ English Grammar’ and a 
thousand other grammars are written upon the same model, that is, in 
terms which, whether Latin or English, are so ill adapted for the work of 
instruction that not a phrase is employed, not a rule is given, that does not 
need (to children) an interpreter. The truth is, that grammarians have 
seldom been qualified for teachers. ‘The power of understanding the 
construction of a language by no means includes necessarily the 
power of communicating it to others; but a glimmering sense of 
the inefficiency of old school methods in this respect is beginning to 
steal over the minds of both teachers and pupils. A demand has arisen 
for an improved class of elementary books for teaching both the dead 
and living languages, and publishers and authors are hastening to 
supply it. The two introductory Latin books noticed above have more 
than an average amount of merit. That by the Rev. George Stoddart is 
a preparatory vocabulary, with easy exercises and rules of syntax in 
simple language. ‘Latin Made Easy,’ by the Rev. J. R. Beard, is a work 
of a higher class, comprehensive in its plan, and compiled with great care 
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and industry. We may cheerfully concede to it the praise of being for 
schdols the best Latin grammar we know ; and yet it fails in fully realizing 
our conception of the requisites of such a work- All grammars should be 
self-instructive. [Every page should be so self-explanatory that no further 
explanation should be required from the teacher. Correct pronunciation 
is the only thing of which a book need fail to convey a knowledge even to 
a child, if the author knew how to set about his task ; but, more or less, 
all educationists would have the mind leap from the known to the un- 
known without the assistance of those intermediate steps which, however 
unimportant they may seem in many instances, nature has rendered indis- 
ensable. For example, take the first exercise on the first page of ‘Latin 
Made Easy ’— 
« Pater est sapiens. Frater est bonus. Est mihi bonus pater. 
Father is wise. Brother is good. I have a good father.” 


These sentences are, of course, simple enough to a classical scholar, but 
observe the perplexity of a child on arriving at the third sentence. The 
child learns in the first sentence that est stands for is, and behold, in the 
third, est appears to stand for J! Mihi is used in the sense of the verb 
have, and no explanation is given of its primary meaning (to me) till we 
arrive at page 131. It is curious that while, by the process of nature, J, 

ou, me, are among the first words a child learns to speak, in a ‘ Latin 

fade Easy’ the corresponding Latin pronouns are not taught till long 
after the child has mastered (page 114) the meaning of such terms as 
incendunto, permanetote, existimamini, &c. When this mode of teachin 
is carried out to its reductio ad absurdam we shall find mothers substi- 
tuting the word Nebuchadnezzar for Pa and Ma. 

Turning to page 49, we find the following questions :— 

“ What is the Latin sign of the genitive singular of the fourth declension? The 
English ditto? The Latin sign of the genitive plural of the first declension?” 
&e. &e. 


If a child were to say, in reply to these questions, “ I don’t know and I 
don’t care,” the answer would be disrespectful to the teacher, but it would 
not want for sense, for an old Roman might have made the same reply. 
Provided the declensions are understood, it is of no more consequence to 
remember them in a given order, as third and fourth or fourth and third, 
than to bear in mind the exact number of verses in the first chapter of 
Genesis, or the middle word of the Old Testament. Yet thus it is that 
the powers of the memory are too frequently misapplied, and time lost 
which might have been devoted to the acquisition of true knowledge. 

We notice these defects only for the sake of the object, and in no 
unfriendly spirit. There is much in Mr Beard’s grammar free from all 
objection, and it will prove an invaluable aid to those teachers who know 
owes by — and selection, to adapt its exercises to the capacities of 
their pupils. 

Dr Becker's ‘German Grammar,’ now publishing in numbers, we shall 
notice when complete. 


ZEscuyii: Tragoediz Septem. Ex recensione Dindorfii. 32mo. 
Sornociis: Trageedie Septem, Ex recen. Dindorfii. 32mo. D. Nutt. 
1844, 

Servicrabie reprints, which we need only indicate to our classical 
readers. There are many who rejoice in possessing favourite poets, 
unaccompanied by notes and commentaries, which generally only inform 
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one of what one does not care to know, distract attention without giving 
help. These reprints are the exact things; small enough to be popped 
into the pocket ; innocent of “ conjectures,” and of commentator’s display; 
clear, legible text ; costing only half a crown each. 





Tae Cotossus Grose. Gall and Son, Edinburgh; Varty, London. 


A coop school globe, sufficiently large for class instruction, and not too 
expensive for the humble resources of elementary institutions, has long been 
a desideratum in education, and we are indebted to Messrs Gall and Son, 
of Edinburgh, for supplying it upon a scale never before attempted. There 
can be no comparison between the utility of an atlas and a globe. To the 
mind of children a map conveys no intelligible notion of the general confi- 
guration of the earth, or of the relative position and extent of different 
countries: a globe makes the whole clear, and with little effort on the 
part of the teacher. Maps and plans are among the last things children 
understand ; and very many grow up with but little knowledge of their 
meaning. The number of the half-informed on geographical subjects, even 
among the so-called instructed clases, is much greater than the public sus- 
= We remember when, a few years back, a proposition was submitted 

y an emigration agent to a London Board of Guardians for apprenticing 
some parish children to afarmer in Australia, the place to whieh the chil- 
dren were to be sent was pointed out on a map of the world to the chair- 
man, whom it did not appear at all to enlighten, and who subsequently 
confessed his ignorance of geography. Yet the chairman had been to 
school in his youth, and had acquired sufficient ability, with reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, to succeed in trade, and retire from business. The 
fault had been with his teachers, for geographical information is more 
easily conveyed to children, if proper methods be pursued, than a knowledge 
of any of the merely mechanical arts to which school instruction is often 
confined. The first step is to explain the meaning of geographical terms 
with the assistance of a model in relief, showing the forms, mountains, 

romontories, capes, seas, &c. (and that published by Ackermann is the 

est) ; the second step should be to explain the rotundity of the earth, and 
the distribution of land and water on its surface, by a terrestrial — 
and when these are understood, and not till then, will it be possible to 
make children comprehend our comparatively imperfect attempts to repre- 
sent the same objects upon a plane surface in the eastern and western 
hemispheres of a map of the world. A good terrestrial globe is therefore 
an essential implement of education. No school can be properly furnished 
without it. The globe now prepared by Messrs Gall and Son is thirty 
inches in diameter, and nearly eight feet in circumference, colossal dimen- 
sions which enable the engraver to delineate every object with sufficient 
distinctness to be seen by a class of fifty children, placed at a moderate 
distance. The Colossus Globe is sold, mounted in the usual manner, and 
also with an apparatus for suspending it from the ceiling of a school-room ; 
in this case, instead of being fitted in a meridian, it is hung with a cord 
by the poles, which are provided with rings. 

“ The cord is drawn through a pulley, fastened to the roof, and led to one of the 
corners or sides of the room, where it is let down over another pulley with a coun- 
terpoise. By this means the following advantages are obtained :— 

“1, The globe may be kept close to the roof of the school, so that when it is 
not used it is entirely out of the way. ‘his is an important advantage to those 
schools where there is little room, or where there is a danger of the globe being 
injured if it were always within reach of the pupils. 
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“2. The whole of the surface of the globe next the pupil is visible at once,— 
there being no meridian or horizon to intercept any part of it. For geographical 
purposes this is very important. It also represents more accurately the world as it 
is, without meridian or horizon. The first impressions on the minds of children 
are always the most effective; and, when the first idea of the world is presented 
by a globe with a meridian and horizon, the children imagine that the world must 
also have both a meridian and a horizon; and it is not easy to make them under- 
stand why the globe should have both, if in nature there is neither one uor other. 

«3. The globe may be easily turned in“any direction, It may be drawn down 
so as to be examined by little children, or it may be put up so high as to show 
the southern hemisphere, or to let any part be seen by a large class at once. The 
globe may also be made to incline in any direction, either by allowing it to lie on 
a soft cushion, or by having the south pole also slung. 

“4, Although it is chiefly for geographical purposes that the Suspended Globes 
will be used, it will be found that it is easier to explain the nature of various prob- 
lems by means of the Suspension Globes than by any others, When pupils see the 
problem explained by means of the Suspended Globe, and their attention directed 
to the ideas themselves rather than to their signs, they at once understand the ra- 
tionale of each process, and they then begin to see the use and the importance of the 
artificial meridian and horizon, merely because they give precision to the result.” 

The price of the Colossus Globe suspended is five guineas ; about one- 
third the price of any gee yet published on a corresponding scale, and an 
inconsiderable outlay for a large school; one, indeed, which may be saved 
in the purchase of a multitude of maps, which a globe of this size renders 
unnecessary. We may add, in further-commendation, that its geographi- 
cal features are laid down with minute correctness, including the latest 
discoveries, and carefully coloured, so as to show the boundaries of differ- 
ent countries, with unusual accuracy. It may perhaps be objected, that 
too many names have been omitted for the sake of giving greater clearness 
to the more important which remain ; but this, if a fault in the library, is 
attended with many practical advantages in the school room. 


FICTION. 
Zoe ; the History of Two Lives. By Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury. In 
3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
The Church and the People. A series of Tracts and Stories. No. II: 
Henry Homeward. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


FINE ARTS. 

A TreaTIsE ON Parnrina, By Cenntno Cennint, Translated by Mrs 
Merrifield ; with an Introductory Preface, Copious Notes, and Ilustra- 
— in Outline from celebrated Pictures. K. Lumley, 56 Chancery 
ane. 


THE very curious and remarkable book of one of the old Italian masters ; 
written at a time when the author was upwards of eighty years of age, 
and confined in prison for debt. We owe the present translation to the 
recommendation of the work by the Fine Art Commissioners, and its high 
European reputation. 

The treatise is a hand-book of the art as it existed four centuries ago, 
and may be regarded by modern artists as a storehouse of useful hints. 
The first part of the work is devoted to an explanation of the various 
utensils required in painting, such as brushes, pencils, canvas, &c., and 
the best materials of which they should be manufactured ; then follows an 
account of the modes of making and preparing for use particular colours, 
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which, however, is essentially defective, as in many cases the author confines 
his instructions to the preparation of colours bought at the 2 Perhaps the 
most valuable part of the work is that in which he describesthe method tien 
in use offresco painting. Upon this subject his information is pretty minute. 
He states the composition of the plaster, and the mauner of putting it on 
the wall; the mode of drawing upon it; of mixing and applying the 
colours used. This explanation is important, as there can be little doubt 
the method described by Cennini is that which was employed by Giotto, 
and many of Giotto’s pictures are still in excellent preservation. We 
could not desire a better test of the enduring qualities of any method, than 
that which has been afforded by the experience of 500 years. 

There is an odd mixture of devout phrases with technical description 
throughout the book. In the chapter, “ How to make Paste,” he says, 
page 63, “ Beginning to paint pictures in the name of the most Holy 
I'rinity, and invoking this name and that of the glorious Virgin Mary, 
- must first prepare a foundation, and this is made of various kinds of 
glue.” 

A great part of the preface by Tambronis is taken up with proving, 
from Cennino’s book, that the art of oi/ painting was known and practised 
by the Italians long before Van Eyck, who has been considered its inven- 
tor. Great expense has been incurred in the getting up of the work in its 
present form, and the ornamental arabesque of the title page is extremely 
beautiful, but the drawing of several of the succeeding outlines is faulty. 
This is especially the case with the plate of Dante’s portrait, where the 
expression of the. mouth is quite lost. Plate No. 5, by Correggio, has 
merit, but less owing, perhaps, te the skill of the engraver than the excel. 
lence of the original composition. J. 


HISTORY. 

Whittaker’s Popular Library. Michelet’s History of France. Part I. 
Translated by G. H. Smith, F.G.S. Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria 
lane. 

Ilistory and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. By J. Lingard, 
D.D. Two vols. C. Dolman, 61 New Bond street. 

Wilson’s British India. Vol. I. Mill, Vol. VII. Madden and Co., 
Leadenhall street. 


London. Edited by Charles Knight. Ludgate street. 


Sxercnes or THE History oF Lirerature AnD LEARNING IN ENGLAND. 
From the Norman Conquest to the Accession of Elizabeth, with Speci- 
mens of the principal Writers. By G. L. Craik, M.A. (Mr Knight's 
Weekly Volume.) 

We have no history of our literature. What credit this refiects on us, let 

others say! The richest, greatest literature in the world, has found no 

pi Wharton’s book ending where the most interesting period com- 
menced, 

To this curious fact may be added one hardly less curious. The first 
attempt at supplying the deficiency is not made by any learned society— 
is not the generous project of any association—is not even the spirited pro- 
ject of any of our publishers of grave and classical works. It is the 
attempt of one gifted individual ; it is the project of that spirited pub- 
lisher, Charles Knight, in his most daring scheme, the ‘ Weekly Volume.’ 
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The public will, therefore, have a history for as many shillings as it would 
have had to pay guineas under any ordinary system. The unprecedented 
success of the ‘ Weekly Volume’—and success no greater than it deserved 
—is a fact so notorious, since the volumes are found on every table, that 
we need not speak of its general merits, but content ourselves with select- 
ing this History of English Literature as its most curious specimen ; for 
even the translation of Plutarch’s Lives by one of our most eminent scho- 
lars, Professor Long, truly admirable as it is, yields, as a specimen of 
cheap publication, to Mr Craik’s work. 

The whole History will probably occupy six volumes. For six shillings, 
therefore, we are to have a complete survey of our literature. Is this too 
cheap to be good? We dare toanswer, No. The extensive range of his 
learnitig, and the rare solidity and penetration of his well-balanced mind, 
are sufficiently known to Mr Craik’s large circle of friends and admirers— 
amongst whom we ate proud to rank ourselves—and this work will testifi 
to those qualities. It is modestly entitled ‘Sketches ;’ for how, indeed, 
could any one man successfully embrace so wide and deep a subject? But 
these sketches are anything but superficial. They may err—indeed the 
must necessarily err on some points; but, taken on the whole, no suc 
work, so extensive, so accurate, and so carefully wrought, has often 
appeared. Without exhausting the subject, it is the fittest introduction 
to the study of our literature, and no gentleman's shelves will be complete 
without it. It is a work of honest labour, and of rare ability. Its research 
is unostentatious; its criticism acute and genial. Indeed we were not 
prepared for such excellent criticism: and, as a specimen, we extract a 
portion of that on Chaucer ; a subject on which great poets have written, 


and written worthily—yet here is a passage fit to be placed beside the 
best :— 


«* Now instead of this (he has been speaking of the common notion of Chaucer’s 
poetry as being antiquated, gone by), the poetry of Chaucer is really, in all essen- 
tial respects, about the greenest and freshest in our language. We have some 
higher poetry than Chaucer’s—poetry that has more of the character of a revela- 
lation, or a voice from another world. We have none in which there is either a 
more abounding or a more bounding spirit of life, a truer or fuller natural inspi- 
ration, He may be said to verify, in another sense, the remark of Bacon, that what 
we commonly call antiquity was really the youth of the world. His poetry seems 
to breathe of a time when humanity was younger and more joyous-hearted than it 
now is. Undoubtedly he had an advantage as to this matter, in having been the 
first great poet of his country. Occupying this position, he stands in some degree 
between each of his successors and nature. The sire of a nation’s minstrelsy is, of 
necessity—though it may be unconsciously, regarded by all who come after him as 
almost a portion of nature—as one whose utterances are not so much the echo of 
hers as in very deed her own living voice—carrying in them a spirit as original and 
divine as the,music of her running brooks, or of her breezes among the leaves, And 
there is not wanting something of reason in this idolatry. It is he alone who has 
conversed with nature directly, and without an interpreter—who has looked upon 
the glory of her countenance unveiled, and received upon his heart the perfect 
image of what she is. Succeeding poets, by reason of his intervention, and that 
imitation of him into which, in a greater or less degree, they are of necessity drawn, 
see her only, as it were, wrapt in hazy and metamorphosing adornments, which 
human hands have woven for her, and are prevented from perfectly discerning the 
outline and the movements of her form by that encumbering investiture. They 
are the fallen race, who have been banished from the immediate presence of the 
divinity, and have been left only to conjecture from afar off the brightness of that 
majesty which sits throned to them behind impenetrable clouds; he is the first 
man who has seen God walking in the garden, and communed with him face 
to face, 
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“ But Chaucer is the Homer of his country, not only as having been the earliest 
of her poets (deserving to be so called), but also as being still one of her greatest. 
The names of Spenser, of Shakspeare, and of Milton, are the only names in English 
poetry that can be placed on the same line with his. 

“ His poetry exhibits, in as remarkable a degree, perhaps, as any other in any 
language, an intermixture and combination of what ate usually deemed the most 
opposite excellencies. Great poet as he is, we might almost say of him that his 
genius has as much about it of the spirit of prose as of poetry ; and that, if he had 
not sung so admirably as he has done of flowery meadows, and summer skies, and 
gorgeous ceremonials, and high or tender passions, and the other themes over which 
the imagination loves best to pour her vivifying light, he would have won to him- 
self the renown of a Montaigne or a Swift, by the originality and penetrating sa- 
gacity of his observations on ordinary life, his insight into motives and character, 
the richness and peculiarity of his humour, the sharp edge of his satire, and the 
propriety, flexibility, and exquisite expressiveness of his delicate yet natural diction. 
Even, like the varied visible creation around us, his poetry, too, has its earth, its 
sea, and its sky, and all the ‘ sweet vicissitudes’ of each. Here you have the clear- 
eyed observer of man as he is, catching ‘ the manners living as they rise,’ and 
fixing them in pictures, where not their minutest lineament is or ever can be lost. 
Here he is the inspired dreamer, by whom earth and all its realities are forgotten, 
as his spirit soars and sings in the finer air, and amid the diviner beauty of some 
far off world of its own. Now the riotous verse rings loud with the turbulence of 
human merriment and laughter, casting from it, as it dashes on its way, flash after 
flash of all the forms of wit and comedy ; now it is the tranquillizing companion- 
ship of the sights and sounds of inanimate nature, of which the poet’s heart is full ; 
the springing herbage, and the dew-drops on the leaf, and the rivulets glad be- 
neath the morning ray, and dancing to their own simple music. From mere nar- 
rative and playful humour, up to the heights of imaginative and impassioned song, 


his Cm has exercised itself in all styles of poetry, and won imperishable laurels 
in all.” 


L. 
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The National Diet Roll ; in a Letter to Luke Thomas Flood, Esq. By D. 
O. Edwards, Surgeon. J. Miland, 35 Chapel street, Belgrave square. 
The Authority of Scripture ; or, the Bible a Revelation of Divine Truth to 

all Men. By the Unknown. W. Strange, Paternoster row. 

Remarks on the Injuriousness of the Consolidation of Small Farms, and 
the Benefit of Small Occupations and Allotments. By J. H. Rent, 
M.R.C.S.L. J. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 

A Letter to Sir Robert Peel, on the importance of an Improved — of 
Cotton from British India. By a Cotton Spinner. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 

Abyssinia. A Statement of Facts relative to the Transactions between the 
writer and the late British Political Mission to the Court of Shoa. By 
Charles J. Beke. J. Madden, Leadenhall street. 

An Address by the Society of Apothecaries to the General Practitioners of 
England and Wales on the Provisions of the Bill “ for the better regu- 
lation of Medical Practice throughout the United Kingdom,” and their 

robable influence on the position and prospects of that branch of the 
fledical Profession. Samuel Highley, 32 Fleet street. 

Outlines of a Plan for adapting the Machinery of the Public Funds to the 
Transfer of Real Property. By Robert Wilson. Thomas Blenkarn, 
Chancery lane. 
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Abstract of a Paper on the Present Prospects of Education. By Thomas 
Hogg, Secretary of the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution. 


Some Considerations on the Income Tax. By Gervase Parker Bushe, Esq. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


Speech of the Marquis of Normanby in the House of Lords, on Friday the 
26th of July, 1844. C. Knight, Ludgate hill. 

The Controversy about the Barronianus, between J. Hewitt Key, M.A., 
and the Rey. J. H. Donaldson, B.D. C. Knight. 

Proposal for the Abolition of the Present System of Taxation. By J. B. 
Allen, M.D. John Miller, Forres. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
The Works of Burns. With Notes and Illustrations. Vol. II. Blackie 
and Son, Glasgow. 
Islaford, and other Poems. By George Murray. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Old England's Alarum. Hatchard and Son. 
Montezuma, and other Poems. By Wm. Henry Leathem. Longman, 
Brown, and Green. 


Saul, and other Poems. B. Kimpton, Holborn. 


May Morn, and other Poems. By Swynfen Jervis. Duncan and Mal- 
colm, Paternoster row. 


Mullen’s Poems. With Twenty-three Illustrations. Chapman and Hall, 
Strand. 


The Book of Scottish Ballads. Blackie and Son, Glasgow. 
The Amidei; a Tragedy in Five Acts. William Pickering, London. 


IMAGINATION AND Fancy; or Selections from the English Poets, illustra- 
tive of those first requisites of their Art. With an Essay in answer to 
to the question, ‘What is Poetry?” By Leigh Hunt. Second Edition. 
1844. 

Ir is a common and stupid remark that critics are envious, carping, male- 

volent creatures, whose principal delight is in dwelling upon faults and 

neglecting beauties. In fact, a critic is somehow held to be synonymous 
with an objector. He is supposed incapable of admiration. This idea 
is industriously circulated by the thousand and one Dunciads who mis- 
take reproof for insult. They have rushed into: print, “compelled by 
hunger—or request of friends”—their pretensions have been exposed, 
themselves laughed at—and the critic’s only motive was malevolence! 

Only listen to an author just criticised ; with what measureless contempt 

he speaks of the imbecility of his critic; with what keen penetration he 

“detects the motive!” ‘The critic is invariably “some enemy.” ‘Truly 

so; he is an enemy to folly and falsehood. 

These blockheads do not known the delight of admiration—the pain, 
sometimes the disgust, of objection. Admirer c'est aimer par l'esprit. It 
is the one essential of a literary existence to admire deeply, passionately, 
whatever is beautiful and true. Unfortunately, from Plato downwards, 
men have seldom agreed as to beauty and truth. 

Mr Leigh Hunt’s work is one of those unmistakable gems about which 
no two people differ widely; accordingly, the whole press has pronounced 
but one verdict, and that verdict favourable. Where, then, was the “ envy” 
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of the critics? where the “malice”? where the want of “ appreciation ” ’ 
Mr Leigh Hunt is a man, we take it, who has been as copiously abused by 
friends and foes as any author of the present day; even the critics of his 
own party have not spared him. Yet friends and foes unite in praising 
‘ Imagination and Fancy.’ ‘The reason is simple,—the excellence of the 
book is genuine, evident, distorted by no systematic bias, injured by no 
idiosyneracy. It is really and truly an exquisite selection of lovely pas- 
sages accompanied with critical notices of unusual worth. The selections 
are bond fide selections, not mere paste-and-scissors work. The opinions 
are bond fide opinions, formed in a long course of study, not mere echocs 
of others, nor wordy inanities. The genuine ee of any man formed in 
a long intercourse with his subject are always of value ; and, when we think 
of the miserable wordiness of the criticism current upon art, consequent 
upon the want of proper training, the insufficient information, and the 
widely-spread presumption of writing ae subjects without any previous 
qualification, we may indeed accept as a boon any publication of self-formed 
opinions. The views taken by Mr Leigh Hunt are, therefore entitled to 
peculiar respect ; they are his own; they are founded on a very intimate 
acquaintance with his subject ; and the meditations of a long and studious 
life upon his favorite art are here exposed in a clear, firm, direct style. 
There is little that is vague and wavering about them, and that little owing 
to his vague and wavering philosophical opinions, especially about “ na- 
ture.” There is no false enthusiasm, no rhapsodising philosophy, no rash 

eneralization, yet it would be difficult to select a work on the subject so 

eautifully, earnestly, eloquently written. he secret of it is, that his love 
is real, hearty love, it is not dressed up for the occasion. What has been 
said of George Sand’s style may also be said of the style of this book,— 
“his pen is the pen of a lover, and his love is the love of a poet.” 

Readers—that is, critical readers—will doubtless dissent from many of 
his opinions ; indeed, criticism on art is a subject which admits of little 
demonstration ; but, even in dissenting, they will do well to consider care- 
fully their own opinions, for Mr Leigh Hunt is a poet as well as a critic, 
and has the odds in his favour. 

We would willingly quote large extracts from the ‘Essay,’ but, in 
truth, our space is too sinall, and there is an unusual embarras de richesses. 
To quote one page might look like slighting its fellow. It is better at 
once to commend the whole to general perusal. The style is delicately 
picked, brief yet pregnant, eloquent without effort, above all, free from fine 
writing. Subtle thoughts are clothed in choice expressions ; deep thoughts 
are transparent in their crystal forms. 

The essay and the critical notices are so charming, and the extracts are 
so charming, that it looks like scowling at the sunshine to suggest an ob- 
jection ; but as, we are often told, the very sunshine is not without flaws, 
so may even ‘ Imagination and Kancy’ have its specks. We suggest, then, 
that the plan of printing the pet lines and hemistichs in italics is a decided 
speck. The notion is to initiate the reader into the secrets of poetical 
excellence by “ catching inspiration in the act.’’ Our objections are these : 
—the marked lines have an excess of emphasis very destructive of pro- 
portion, both rhymical and structural, similar to that produced by any un- 
due prominence given to details in a picture. It is impossible, we think, 
to read these passages with perfect satisfaction ; and the cause we take to 
lie in the undue emphasis necessarily given by the italics, which are always 
associated in the reader's mind with vehemence or intensity. Surely, the 
poet meant no greater emphasis than what the words convey. Secondly, 
as a source of instruction to young poets and poetical readers it seems to 
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us really pandering to a vicious taste. Every one knows that young poets 
and bad poets think more of epithets, pet lines, or even pet passages, than 
of the general meaning and proportion of the whole. Many a small poem 
is written to introduce one line. The line may be a good one, but it will 
not make a good poem. Now the plan ogee in this work of marking 
by italics the best hemistichs and lines is but an encouragement of the 
vice we speak of ; it is directing the attention of young men to parts in- 
stead of directing it to the whole, and making them believe that these 
parts constitute poetical excellence. 

It may be said that these marked passages are ‘‘ studies.” Perhaps so; 
but, as here printed, the eye involuntarily selects them, and to them sacri- 
fices the whole. In the pleasant and often subtle commentary which is 
appended to the extracts, the art of certain peraeee, images, or sudden 
turns might be pointed out, with quite as much effect, and with consider- 
ably less danger. Let us, then, beg Mr Leigh Hunt in a third edition, or 
in the next work of the series, which we hope will be interminable, to get 
rid of these defacing italics; and in this, we assure him, we express no 
individual opinion, but the opinion of all competent persons with whom 
we have discussed the point. It may seem a point of no importance, but 
in a work which bears pleasantness and utility on every page, nothing 
that interferes with its pleasure or use can be without importance. 


Rernarp THE Fox: a renowned Apologue of the Middle Ages, repro- 
duced in Rhyme. By Samuel Naylor, Esq. Longmans. 1845 


EXTERNALLY this is one of the most elegant and tasteful works ever issued 
from the press ; internally its merits are of as unmistakable an order. 
Yet the external and internal do not quite harmonize. The world- 
renowned Brute-Epic, embalming the coarse satire and bitterness of the 
whole middle ages, riotous, impetuous, and unscrupulous, does not seem in 
its place here, in this dainty typography and quaint device ; and this objec- 
tion—if an objection can be made to such luxurious typography—is more 
particularly applicable to Mr Naylor’s version, which is seldom quaint, 
and never sly. We are not finding fault with his reproduction; on the 
contrary, we hold it worthy of very high praise; but its merits are such 
as, in our opinion, make the typographical contrast all the stronger. 

Here ends our opposition ; and indeed, now we look at the book lyin 
before us, that very opposition fades away, and we suspect ourselves of 
hyper-criticism. Let us, therefore, say a word on Mr Naylor’s reproduc- 
tion. He has taken another view of the poem from that taken by Géthe ; 
and perhaps our acquaintance with the latter somewhat prejudices us 
against its rival. But it must be judged by its own standard. It pretends 
to no literal fidelity, and yet we suspect faithfully represents the spirit of 
the original. Its mirth is rapid, rattling, riotous, and amusing. The 
stories are told with point. AN the obscenities are thrown aside, yet all 
the fun preserved, and dramatic propriety never violated. What with 
the interest of the story—the gusto of the execution—the splendour of the 
“ getting up "—and the erudite, pains-taking introduction—this work, a 
real labour of love, and executed as such, will doubtless find a place on 
every drawing-room table. We have but one suggestion to make: that 
is, that Mr Naylor should reprint his yersion in a plain form, at a mode- 
rate price, so as to place it within reach of all classes, for to all classes 
would it be acceptable, 
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PERIODICALS AND REVIEWS. 
The Classical Museum. No. V. 
Journal des Economists. Nos. XXXVI—XXXVII. 


Tweddle’s Yorkshire Miscellany. Nos. I—II. (A work we would recom- 
mend to our Yorkshire friends.) 


The Herald of Peace. 
The British Churchman. 
Hiunt’s Merchant’s Magazine and Commereial Review. 





PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Third Edition. John 
Churchill, Princes street, Soho. 


Natural History of Animals. By Thos. Rymer Jones, F.R.S., F.Z.S. 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster row. 





MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Advice on the care of the Health; with Remarks on the Present State of 
Hygiology. By John Harrison Curtis, Esq. Whittaker and Co., Ave 
Maria lane. 


Bartlett’s Philosophy of Medical Science. Lea and Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Parry on Diet. Samuel Highley, 32 Fleet street. 


Konstitutionelle Jahrbiicher. Von Dr Karl Weil. 1844. Dritter Band, 
Stuttgart. 


Paley’s Church Restorers. J. Van Voorst, Paternoster row. 


The Complete Concordance to Shakspeare. By Mrs Cowden Clarke. 
Part VIII. C. Knight, Ludgate street. 


Wilson’s Description of the New Royal Exchange, including an Historical 
Notice of the former Edifices. Effingham Wilson, No. 11 Royal Ex- 
change. 

Canada and the Colonists. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

Debates on the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. J. Chapman, Newgate street. 

Commerce of the Prairies. By Josiah Gregg. Two vols. Wiley and 
Putnam, 6 Waterloo place. 

Gilroy’s Art of Weaving. Wiley and Putnam. 

The Midshipman’s Friend. By A. P. Wilmot. W. J. Cleaver, Baker 
street, Portman square. 


MUSIC. 
Description and Use of the Enharmonic Organ. Built at Messrs. Robson’s, 
101 St Martin’s lane. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
The Psalmist. A Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, suited to all the 


varieties of Metrical Psalmody. Edited by Vincent Novello, Esq. 
Consisting of VocalScore, Treble Part, Air, and Parts arranged for Four 
















































256 Miscellaneous Notices. 


Voices, with Pianoforte or Organ Accompaniment. J. Haddon, Castle 
street, Finsbury. 
Music for Christian Families. By W. H. Plumstead. Willis, Bond street. 
The People’s Music Book: Sacred, Secular, and Psalm Tunes. Edited 
by James Turle, Esq., and Edward Taylor, Esq. Gcorge Virtue, lvy 
lane. 


‘Tue Psaumist’ is a collection of psalm and hymn tunes, arranged in 
four part harmonies, which has now obtained a wide circulation, and enjoys 
a high reputation. Our duty is chiefly to note the fact that the new edi- 
tion appears in a variety of forms, better adapted, on the whole, to pro- 
mote the improvement of congregational singing, an object we have always 
had at heart, than any other work with which we are acquainted. In one 
form, the tunes, four hundred in number, are arranged in vocal score, as in 
Rippon’s and Walker’s selections; in another, we have the same tunes 
with an organ or pianoforte accompaniment ; in a third, the treble, alto, 
tenor, and base, in separate part books. These are printed in small octavo, 
at a cheap rate, and will be found of the greatest use and convenience 
where a choir is numerous, or where a large number of the congregation 
are able to sing from written music. 

We observe with pleasure, that the C clef, as commonly employed, 
is not introduced. The alto partis properly written as a second soprano ; 
but we could wish, in several instances, to have found the melody 
of this part somewhat more flowing, and better adapted than it is, as ar- 
ranged, for contralto voices. ‘The tenor part is also written in the treble 
clef; but, as this is musically incorrect, it would have been well to have 
marked the distinction between treble and tenor by adopting the sign em- 

loyed for this object Or the C clef might 


in “ Part Singing ” —— have been used, and so 
and some of Mr UOli- placed on the staff as ——— 
phant’s publications ; —— nottoinvolveachange ————— 
i.e. the double treble = in the place of the notes 
clef :— most familiar tothe eye. 

The old-fashioned mode of employing the C clef adopted in the tenor 
and alto parts of ‘The People’s Music Book’ is the great practical objec- 
tion to a work otherwise calculated, from its merit, to become eminently 
popular. It is of no use for professors of music or sight singing to struggle 
against the stream. ‘The people are not professors, and have not time to 
learn four alphabets of music. In a good system of notation an interval, 
in whatever scale, would always retain the same place in the staff; and all 
progress should be in the direction of perfect simplicity. Musical know- 

edge is much more universally diffused in Germany than it is likely to be 
in our time in this country ; and yet, even in Germany, it is found neces- 
sary to discard the C clef in all collections of popular music. This, how- 
ever, is not an objection to ‘The People’s Music Book’ that would affect 
its introduction into astrictly musical circle, and to every such circle, when 
vocal are preferred to instrumental compositions, this work will be a valu- 
able acquisition. 

‘ Tue Propie’s Music Boox’ is a work first published in numbers, but 
now complete in three volumes ; the third volume devoted to psalmody 
and sacred compositions as distinguished from the secular. The work is 
ably edited ; the editors, Mr James Turle and'Mr Edward Taylor ; names 
which are alone a guarantee for a selection of the highest merit. The two 
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first volumes comprise many of the best madrigals of the old masters, with 
numerous modern glees ; and in the third we have, besides the composi- 
tions of Tye, Tallis, Farrant, Purcell, &c., those of Palestrina, Haydn, 
tone herubini, and other German and Italian writers for the Church 
of Rome. 

‘Music ror Cristian Faminiss,’ by W. H. Plumstead, consists of 
three songs, with pianoforte accompaniment, simple in character, but 
with pleasing modulations and varied effects, well adapted for the Sunday 
— exercises of a juvenile pupil. 

In the pamphlet entitled ‘A Description anv Use or THE ENHARMONIC 
Orean,’ some of our readers will recognize the author of a variety of ma- 
thematically musical articles which appeared in the early numbers of the 
‘ Westminster Review.’ The subject is one of too much scientfic intricacy 
to be discussed in a brief notice, and we must, therefore, content ourselves 
with saying, that the instrument described is an organ built with such an 
arrangement of pipes that the keys may be made to express smaller inter- 
vals than semitones, so that the fine gradations of sound, such as the nice 
distinction which in certain progressions should exist between A jf and Bp 
may be given as perfectly on the — as with the violin. Whether an 
organ pipe tuned to a comma, would long remain with accuracy at the 
same pitch, in spite of changes of temperature, is the practical question 
upon which the utility of the instrument must chiefly depend. In the 
present state of musical knowledge the subject is one of less interest to 
performers or composers than mathematicians. The latter will be glad to 
meet with an able and learned treatise upon the solution of a curious and 
difficult problem. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in Luristan and Arabistan. By the Baron C. A. De Bode. Two 
vols. J. Madden and Co., Leadenhall street. 


Bokhara, its Amir and its People. By the Baron C. A. De Bode. J. Madden 


Journey from Naples to Jerusalem. By the Dawson Borrer, Esq. J. 
Madden and Co. 


Vacation Rambles and Thoughts. By T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. Two vols. 
Edward Moxon, Dover street. 


NARRATIVE OF THE Unitep States ExpLorinG ExPepITIoNn, 1838 to 1842. 
By Charles Wilkes, Commander of the Expedition. 2 vols. Wiley 
and Putnam. 

We have received the second volume of this highly-embellished work 
too late to give more than a cursory glance at the letter-press and its ad- 
mirably-executed engravings. The first volume has been some time before 
the public, but the work, as a whole, narrating the first naval exploring 
expedition sent out by the United States, and containing much that is 
new as well as old, must be reserved for future analysis. 
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